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Foreword 



David G. Imig 
Executive Director 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 

The selection of the 1989 American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education Annual Meeting theme was made by AACTE's president, Eugene E. 
Eubanks. He choose Collaboration: Building Common Educational Agendas 
because of both his personal experience with such efforts and his firm belief that 
schools and colleges must work together to address the myriad of challenges 
facing both institutions. While Eubanks* experience and concern focussad on 
urban school/college partnerships, he urged all members of the Association to 
consider cooperative relationships for the purpose of enhancing the profession. 
While recognizing that virtually all colleges and universities have forms of 
cooperative arrangements with local public schools, Eubanks suggested that the 
tim e was appropriate to consider anew these arrangements. He urged that 1 988- 
89 be a time for such examination. 

Dr. Eubanks has demonstrated through personal experience in the Kansas City 
(Missouri' public schools appropriate ways that schools and colleges work 
together. Hisdeep involvement in the desegregation efforts of the Federal District 
Court and the Kansas City School Board provided him with intimate knowledge of 
how college faculty and administrators can serve the interests of the communities 
in which they teach. Eubanks' concerns for the disadvantaged youngsters of that 
community caused him to devote time and energy to school reform while serving 
as a university administrator. He would have other university administrators and 
faculty become similarly involved in the public schools of their community. It was 
for that reason th at he wanted AACTE memb er institutions to "st. etch " beyond the 
ordinary school/college connections to consider the benefits when schools and 
colleges work together. 

Dr. Eubanks in vited Henrietta Schwartz, Dean of the School o' " 'ucation at San 
Francisco State University, to chair his Annual Planning Comn,..^e. His charge 
to Dr. Schwartz was to convene a group of talented individuals to plan the best 
possible AACTE Annual Meeting and to have the conference focus on the 
challenges of school/college partnerships. Dr. Schwartz did so and the AACTE 
Annual Meeting in Anaheim was a formidable gathering of scholars and practitio- 
ners who considered the theme of collaboration. The series of seminars and 
presentations was significant in that they involved both teachers and teacher 
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educators. Robert Slavin, Donald Stewart, Bill Honig, Terrel Bell, Al ShanKer, W. 
Ann Reynolds, Ann Lieberman, and John Goodlad were featured speakers, it was 
the myriad of small working sessions, however, that provided practical lessons for 
building school/college partnerships. 

Now, Dr. Schwartz has gathered together the papers presented in Anaheim 
and, together with some members of her planning committee, haseditedthem into 
a coherent presentation on particular aspects of collaboration. As you read the 
following volume, you will be impressed by the quality of their efforts and the 
comprehensiveness of the presentations. As others move to document existing 
school/college partnerships or fashion similar conferences, this volume of papers 
will serve as an essential source of information. AACTE is indebted to Dr. 
Schwartz and her colleagues for their efforts on behalf of the Association. The 
meeting they planned was exceptional, this volume of papers «s outstanding! 
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Introduction 
Building Collaboration: An Overview 



Henrietta S. Schwartz 

The partnership, or collaboration, movement started on university campuses 30 
years ago. Though the first 20 years of this move men! could be classified as a "top 
down" involvement of universities and schools, more recent initiatives result from 
interactions among facully and administrators of both agencies on the front lines, 
a kind of grassroots initiative. Today, academic policy makers, faculty, and prac- 
titioners need to systematize lessons learned on the front lines in order to realize 
possibilities and determine what kinds of collaborative activities are most apt to be 
beneficial to all parties. For this reason, AACTE President Eugene Eubanks saw 
a need to elevate the status of this important movement in teacher education and 
on campuses to give those engaged in partnerships and collaborative programs 
an opportunity to share their experiences.. Therefore, he charged the Planning 
Committe e to develop a national conference and to put the appropriate intellectual 
framework around collaborative efforts. That is what happened in Anaheim, 
California, in 1989. The theme of last year's conference, Collaboration. Building 
Common Educational Agendas, is the focus of this work and features the fine 
speeches, stimulating sessions, and selected presentations from the 1989 Annual 
Mee«ng. 

Collaboration and partnerships are buzzwords that cover many diverse activi- 
ties. So, when we sent out the call for papers and presentations, the Planning 
Committee defined collaboration as characterizing those efforts that feature parity 
among the cooperating agencies in governance and resource allocation, use 
negotiation as a chief problem solving process for the program, and have lots of 
liaison rolesatallle/els of the univefoity.school partnership. Collaooration means 
having common agendas, sharing power and status, and building consensus, 
these require commitment and more give than take on the part of all parties. The 
Conference subthemes and these proceedings delve into the nature of collabora 
tion, policies and procedures to manage its implementation, leadership and 
communicauon styles thai help make it work, and the many context variables that 
affect its success. Research, theory, and practice are emphasized throughout. 
The mode! program descriptions, in particular, demonstrate how theory is trans 
lated into practice and how research on the practical applications o* collaboration 
informs theory. 

The reader will find this publication to contain the speeches of Terrel H. Bell, 
Donald Stewart, Bill Honig, W. Ann Reynolds, Albert Shankar, and last year's 
AACTE President Eugene Eubanks. Along with the selected papers, there are 
summaries of the major symposia and descriptions of sessions with multiple and 
individual speakers. Each of the contributing editors introduces a chapter with 
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thoughtful commentary and provides a summary of the major factors in one of the 
themes of collaboration. An analysis of the material will show that collaborative 
programs and research about partnerships reveal common elements. Briefly 
productive collaborative efforts have: 

. A common agenda acknowledged by the major parties- 

. A small group of activists; 

. Some small-scale beginning activities; 

. A large measure of flexibility; 

. A desire to learn from mistakes; 

. A focus on activities, not machinery; 

. Rewards and status for those truly involved; and 

. A great deal of comfort with ambiguity. 

It also helps to have intelligent, dynamic, facilitative, and likable leadership. The 
benefits from this sometimes difficult process are remarkable and long-term. 

The common agenda f or reform through collaboration can trace its roots to the 
reform movement of the 1980s which began with A Nation at Risk (I983). 
Reforming schools and teacher education was necessary for many pressing 
reasons-to keep our youth from "drowning in a rising tide of mediocrity," to 
maintain our competitive edge in international competition and produce the literate 
work force we need for the 2lst century, to break the cycles of poverty and despair 
in inner city communities-but it was also necessary because building better 
schoolsandpreparingbetterteacherswastherighithingtodo. It still is. Thereality 
is that no single organization or social institution can do the restructuring, the 
massive change that is called for, in isolation. No single actor in our complex 
interconnected society and agencies can do the job alone. Survival as a nation, 
as an institution, and as an individual requires cooperation and trust, energy and 
vision, resources and long-term commitment. As President Eugene Eubanks said 
in his challenging address, "We have much to learn about partnerships and 
collaboration, lessons that I believe we must learn for our survival." 

The benefits to be derived from collaboration are many, the most important of 
which is the professionalization of teaching. The collaboration being called for in 
the national news and in many of the papers in this volume concerns the need that 
teachers, administrators, and other education professionals (and that university 
faculty', administrators', and teachers' organizations), assess and establish a 
leading role in the national agenda of educational reform. But not in isolaticn. It 
requires the collaborative efforts of practitioners, scholars, state and federal 
agencies, and all the stakeholders in education. 

This volume reflects the work of many people. It is their hope and mine that 
conference participants and members of the audience will use the ideas and 
knowledge captured in these pages. Several of the selections point out the 
external constraints on collaborative attempts by university and school people to 
implement new programs and joint practices. The faint of heart may be intimidated 
and leave the knotty, unresolved issues to others or to the future. But the 
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risk-taking dean, principal, teacher, faculty member, university president, and uni- 
versity chancellor invoked in such efforts, by demonstrating their willingness to 
rock the boat of reluctant particv nts, can make all the difference. 

Teacher educators cannot ru »e risk of becoming endangered species. To 
survive, collaborative efforts and alliances must be formed with other members of 
the education profession. These pages provide some insights as to how to get the 
job done. The insights are collected together under the conference themes, which 
are organized into the chapters of this monograph. 

Chapter One's theme is the nature of collaboration. The editor for this section 
was George Olson. This chapter's aim is to promote inquiry into research, the v, 
and application concerning the nature of collaboration and the necessary condi- 
tions for successful partnerships. Also featured in this section are Terrel K Bell's 
speech and a summary of the first symposium concerning the topic of coopera- 
tive learning. 

What general lessons can be drawn from successful programs and what are the 
programs' specific characteristics? Some answers to these questions are found 
in Chapter Two, edited by Fannie Wiley Preston. The remarks of W. Ann 
Reynolds, Chancellor of the California State University, concerning the reemerging 
importance given to teache; preparation are also highlighted in this chapter. 

Chapter Three features Donald Stewart's speech on upcoming educational 
challenges presented by demographic trends and the Ann Lieberman-Mary 
Negben symposium on changing roles and responsibilities of university, school, 
and union personnel working in collaboration. Helen Greene has brought together 
summaries of these events with papers addressing the nature of leadership and 
individual behavior of collaborating participants. 

Collaborations that fail are as instructive as successful ventures. The different 
factors influencing a project's outcome is the focus of Chapter Four. Editors 
Robert H. Anderson and Karolyn J. Snyder have summarized the symposium 
identified with this theme and present several papers concerning context vari- 
ables. Also included here is the speech given by Bill Honig, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for the State of California. 

A majority of the conference presentations reported on different in-place 
programs and are represented in Chapter Five. University/school collaboration 
make up the largest portion of these programs, and the symposium in the chapter 
discusses three such partnerships. The speech given by Albert Shanker, 
President of the American Federation of Teachers, is also founJ here. Henrietta 
Schwartz, John J. Lynch, and Thomas Carson were the editors for this chapter. 

The concluding remarks, Chapter Six, feature the final symposium of the 
conference, "Froth, Tinsel, and Substance in Teacher Education." The remarks 
given by Louis Rubin, Lee Schulman, John Goodlad, and Ralph Tyler serve as an 
assessment of current issues in educational reform and an all round conclusion 
of the 1S89 AACTE Annual Conference. 
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Presidential Address 



Eugene Eubanks 
1989 President 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 

My colleagues, it has been an honor serving as President of AACTE this year 
This year's experience has brought me a host of new friends and colleagues If 
anything, I ha»e learned to appreciate the strength and potential within the 
membership of AACTE and its networks. I am convinced that ... we have the 
ta.ent, intelligence, and knowledge in collaboration with others to meet the 
challenge of transforming schooling in America, not only to meet the intef-ectual 
demands of a technical, information based-culture, but to provide an education 
that is freeing and empowering to all of our citizens, young, old, and culturally di- 
verse. What I am not yet convinced of is whether or not we will reach our potential 
Will we have the vision, courage, and persistence to risk what has to be risked in 
order to build that transformed schooling? 

My reservations come in part from this year's experience. This year has taught 
me both our hopes, and our limitations. It is the limitations that we must face 

Traditionally, the speech of the outgoing president is reflective of the year's 
activities-full of nostalgia as we discuss our accomplishments and our limits to the 
accomplishments that we ha /e had building partnerships and fostering collabora- 
te this year. Let me say in the beginning, as I will repeat at the end, I think we 
must veryseriously consider a vehicle for AACTE that allows us to develop a multi- 
year ongoing mission or purpose. Such a mission would be in addition to the 
speciaffocus each president brings to his or her term. Without such a vehicle we 
nskfragmentingour efforts ornot allowing enough time for a substantial or critical 
mission to make an impact. We have some themes that attempt such a process- 
education that is multicultural, the knowledge base for beginning teachers' 
education of educators, etc. I suggest we need to have at least a three-year 
mission focus. We need to arrive at consensus concerning that mission. I would 
suggest that restmcturing schooling for equitable outcomes for all learners 
includmghighereducation.mightbeoneworthconsidering. To quote the old Star 
Trek introduction, we must begin "a ten year voyage into the void to chart the 
unknown." While such a voyage may be unknown, it is not unknowable. 

Last year, we identified three areas around which we wished to develop and 
build collaborative networks and relationships as part of this year's work I would 
like to review them with you, give you a progress report, and include some of the 
new and ongoing collaborative network activities developed this year as part of 
AACTE structure. It is a mixk-r* of good news and less-than-good news 
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A closer look at and study of collaboration between schools and colleges * 
education and public and private elementary and secondary schools was to b* a 
majorthrustoTourcollaborativeeffort this year. Th 3 major work done on that effort 
under the most able leadership of Henrietta Schwa? tz and excellent staff work by 
Ann O'Brien, are the presentations and colloquia about this issue we are 
witnessing here this week. There have been some outstanding presentations and 
we have gained some useful information and new understandings as a result. 
However, we also realized how far we have to go. We have made only a very 
tentative beginning. What strikes me as a fesson to be releamed again and again 
is that collaboration between organizations, or persons for that matter, must be 
based upon developing a common purpose or mission if there is to be any real 
chance of effective outcomes. Common missions among collaborators have as 
their underlying foundation a relationship of trust, and therefore the ability to risk. 

My perception of the existing conditions is that we still Siave a long way to go 
before such common purposes and missions are adequately developed between 
schools and colleges of education andelementary and secondary schools. In fact, 
there may be little evidence that, except for a very few, anyone is really putting the 
kino of effort and energy needed to prcdjce a restructured relationship with 
schools and schools of education. I do not know how long we have (how long the 
culture will give us) to develop such collate, ative relationships. My best judgment 
is that we do not have more than a decade to develop them: 

It seems to me that at an ever increasing pace, the American culture, through 
its political structure, is indicating that an excellent education for all children is the 
expectation and demand, whether or not the culture chooses to pay for it. There 
seems to be an ever increasing understanding that equity and excellence in 
schooling is an outcome, not an input. Collaterally, public schools and schools of 
education particularly are being blamed tor the present unacceptable schooling 
outcomes. Of these, schools and colleges of education are seen as most 
vulnerable and most expendable. The culture will not do without elementary and 
secondary schools. The culture may choose to do without schools and colleges 
of education, or at least some policy makers believe they are not necessary. 
Those of us in the teacher education and school leadership business had better 
form collaborations with schools around missions relating to successful learning 
for all children before the option to act is taken from us. This may put us in some 
cultural conflict with many of our home universities and colleges, but this is the 
lessor of the evils; or, perhaps, it is the evil of the lessors. 

A diff icult situation in the international education area occurred with AACTE this 
year. We found it necessary tu disentangle oursel/es from the Consortium of 
International Cooperation in Higher Education. A major stumbling block was 
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common mission and purpose. However, we have begun to develop a new 
international coalition, an exrmple is the work ongoing and proposed with the 
United States/Japan Foundation. In consort with a number of association 
memberswe had a meeting in Osaka during the summer, others are in the works. 
We believe international education not only continues to be viable but has a real 
opportunity to blossom. 

Additionally, AACTE has entered into a partnership with the College High 
School in the District of Columbia. The association is trying to include neighbor- 
ing colleges and universities as well as the educational agencies located at One 
Dupont Circle inthis effort, i hisis a beginning. School partnerships programs can 
develop trust. Out of trust will corr.e willingness to risk, and out of willingness to 
risk will come commonmissionsandpurpose as well as restructured collaborative 
relationships. I personally will be anxious to watch how this beginning collabora- 
tive effort develops. 

We had high hopes of fashioning a coalition that could work on urban school- 
ing and schools of education. We had a series of conversations with the leaders 
of the Council of Great City Schools along with an invitational meeting sponsored 
by the Ford Foundation. This attempt at moving forward with the council has 
disappointingly not moved beyond the discussion stage as yet, although the Ford 
Foundation independently did fund 11 school/college partnerships to work on 
"Professional Development Schools." All 1 1 are in urban schools and are meeting 
in conjunction wlh our annual meeting to share their progress. AACTE staff are 
trying to begin talks with *he Urban League in the hopes that additional collabora- 
tion relating to urban schooling can be developed. We have not been able to get 
this project very far as yet. 

Let me say before I leave this point that I am persuaded that AACTE must 
somehow be more pro-active in facilitating the ability of its members to develop 
more collaborative relationships and structures with elementary and secondary 
schools. We must seek out the schools to work on this agenda; the provision of 
an excellent education for all children should be the focus of the collaborative 
mission. I leave that challenge with you. 

The second area of collaboration andrestructuringweindicatedasbeingcrunal 
was the area of changing teacher education programs. As I have listened this 
week, not only to presentations, but to many of you as we have talked, it is 
abundantly clearthat many of us are in the throws of making significant changes 
in teacher preparation programs. Again, it seems important to me that we should 
seek to find a common knowledge base we have and proceed in an idiosyncratic 
manner. What might prove helpful to us all is a much higher level of collaboration 
among ourselvesin sharing and agreeing upon what is and is not in the knowledge 
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base. AACTE numbers can be proud of our initial efforts in promoting a common 
understanding of the knowledge base. A major effort in that regard is the work of 
Bill Gardner and those who have worked with him. For example, the release of the 
handbook, Knowledge Base for Beginning Teachers, is due in large part to the 
editor Maynard Reynolds and his staff at the University of Minnesota. Many 
outstanding writers and researchers contributed chapters. Carol Smith and 
Marilyn Scannell of the AACTE staff deserve praise for their efforts at negotiating 
each step of the handbook development. 

AACTE also ha' Tiade other efforts to continue both to seek agreement con- 
cerning the knowledge base and to begin !j disseminate the knowledge base 
information to member institutions Through the efforts of the Knowledge Base 
Committee and with substantial support from the Exxon Foundation, several 
promisingeffortshave occurred. Workshops were hosted by Butler University and 
the University of Colorado at Denver that were attended by faculty from across the 
country, Glassboro State College conductad a two week faculty development 
workshop. Part of the effort is the publication of Hendrik Gideonse's book relating 
knowledge base to teacher education. Finally, more than 30 university faculiies 
are clustered around seven "lead" institutions to jointly explore the knowledge 
base. 

The knowledge base is an important agenda. But we should remember that it 
is essentially a university agenda. The knowledge base may already exist in our 
laboratories, the elementary and secondary schools. We must understand, 
however, that the knowledge base only comes alive and has meaning when it gets 
translated into the language and practice of teachers, especially teachers and 
principals. The job of tran /ation is mere than developing teacher and administra- 
tor preparation programs and publishing in journals and books. It will do little gooo 
to train teachers and administrators in a knowledge base and then send them to 
schools whose practice is something else. We all know that the teacher and 
administrator culture is so powerful that within a very short time of practice, 
regardless of what the university training said, the reality of experience is the final 
teacher. The knowledge base cannot be something that schools of education 
have and school practitioners can find out about. The knowledge base must be 
something that we share and use together, if it is to ever be used. This means 
collaboration at all levels including the discovery and development of the knowl- 
edge base through its implementation into practice. If we want the assistance of 
school people at the back end implementation stage, we ignore them at the front 
end development state at our considerable peril. "We know, you find out" does 
not build trust and will not result in collaboration. 1 wonder how long we will have 
to keep learning this iesson before it becomes part of our knowledge base. 
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The third area we discussed last year is one that in my view is the most critical 
area facing education in this country. If we do not face it and respond, future 
generations in this country may have to be content with a second-class status 
among the world's nations. More and more people today are becoming interested 
inthedemogr iphicsofthe 21st century. Two of them have dramatic impact upon 
education, and they are somewhat interrelated. The two most compelling 
demographics may be the aging population ana cultural diversity. 

Let's look at these very briefly as they are already impacting schooling, schools, 
and schools of education. We are quickly becoming an aged nation. In the 1 960s 
and 1970s the boomers said, "Never trust anyone over 40." By the turn of the 
century the same group will be saying, "Never trust anyone under 40." In 1 960, 
in this country there were 17 people for every person on retirement. By 2010, if 
employment is full, there will be less than 3.0 persons working for every person on 
retirement Itpresentlytakesaperson on retirement24-3Cmonthsto receive back 
an amount of money equal to what that person paid into social security. The 
average retiree will live another 14 years beyond that level. In 1985, for the first 
time in American history, there were more people over 65 than there were 
adolescents in America. That pattern remains true for at least the next 75 years. 
The lesson is clear. We need every yotng person working and at productive jobs. 
Jobs in the 21st century will require hiyher and higher levels of education to 
maintain a moderate standard of iiving. Will we be prepared? 

Regardless of the confidence at the Census Bureau, it is not easy to get reliable 
data in this country regarding class, race, and ethnic group. One can assume a 
conservative interpretation of data will favorthe majority culture. I say that without 
criticism or pejorative intent, it is simply a description of what is. Given this 
conservative data, what do we know? Right now the minority population 
represents around 30% of Americans. By the year 2000, 35% of the population 
will be minority. Somewhere in the final two or three decades of the 21 st century, 
51 % of the US population will come from minority cultures. We are now and are 
becoming ever increasingly a diverse multicultural nation. 

Seventy percent of the minority population lives in the largest 25 urban centers 
of this country. The poorest performing educational systems in this nation are m 
the 25 largest urban centers. The conservative data indicate that upwards of 40% 
of the children in urban schu cl systems do not finish high school and another 40% 
are receiving an inferic, second-rate education. Seventy percent of our present 
teaching force is composed of white class females, 20% are white class males, 
and 10% are from minority cultures. Only 8 10% of those currently preparing to 
become teachers are from minority cultures. 
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If we consider just these two general pieces of futuristic data, some very obvious 
conclusions can be made. We must begin immediately to reform urban schooling 
and prepare teachers to become well qualified inner city teachers. We must also 
build a multicultural teaching force to teach in these urban schools. These 
demographic data will not go away. Facts are stubborn things. We must 
understand that there are no other issues in education more critical to the survival 
of this nation as a first-class culture or as a free and democratic society than 
excellent urban schools and the development of a multicultural teaching force in 
the elementary, secondary, and higher education schools. 

AACTEhas done some excellent work in the area of minority teachers this year. 
Working within the Fcrum of Education Organization Leaders, using position 
statements and other data pr: posed by the committee on multicultural education, 
headed by Frank Brown and Len Beckum, AACTE was able to have that group of 
11 education organizations focus one of their quarterly meeting on the topic of 
minority teachers. The Washington High Education Secretariat was involved in 
thatmeeting andit resulted in atask force on minority teachers, with our own David 
Imig as co-chair We now have an agreement to work on this issue in a partnership 
mode with the Secretary of Education. 

Using two documents with which AACTE was involved, the Win^SDread Pro- 
ceedings and The Teacher Pipeline Report, AACTE was provided with osveral 
leadership initiatives. One has been at the federal level, for example, the AACTE 
Government Relations Committee, headed by Dick Sagness, and assisted by the 
good work of Penny Earley, has worked with Chairman Augustus Hawkins and his 
committee to prepare for the introduction of a significant piece of legislation, 
intended to increase the participation in employment fields where certain popula- 
tions are underrepresented. We have participated in seminars dealing with 
potential legislation in Washington and Los Angeles, and have worked on task 
forces and worked with members of the House Education Committee. 

In other areas, Mary Dilwo rth is an advisor to the Phelps- Stokes Foundation and 
has participated in numerous forums at several universities and theTomas Rivera 
Center on the issues of minority recruitment and retention. AACTE has received 
grants to work on minority teacher recruitment from Metropolitan Life Foundation, 
Ford Foundation, and the Exxon Education Foundation. Additionally, AACTE 
launched a Teacher Locator Service for the Ad Council's "Reach ior the Power, 
Teach" campaign which is beginning to attract Minority candidates to careers in 
teaching. Norfolk State University and the University of Kentucky co-sponsored 
with AACTE conferences on minority recruitment. 

It is an impressive array of activities and collaborations for one year. We should 
all be proud of tht effort that David Imig, the staff, and many member institutions 
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have played in this effort. I would like, however, to call your attention to an 
important fact concerning this year's eifort toward developing a multicultural 
teaching force. They are all beginnings. They are first steps; important first steps, 
but first steps. In the language of the implementation and change literature, we 
are at awareness-information seeking levels of implementation. In the very near 
future, every school of college of education represented in AACTE, including all 
of us in this room tonight, must become actively involved with this issue. Not at 
the level of attending conferences and gaining more knowledge and developing 
understanding about the issue. Not by agreeing soberly and nodding our heads 
and saying, "We've got to do something about that." We must act and do 
something now. Ifwearewise, we will act together and collaborate. Ithinkurban 
universities must take the lead in this for obvious reasons. 

This brings me back to my opening remarks. The time may be past when we 
can be satisfied only with David and the staff doing an excellent job, at having an 
annual conference where we share with one another and provide a forum, for 
making available some solid research and information to its members. As 
important as those things are, and as much as we must keep doing this level of 
work, it may not be enough. We may have to come together through this 
organization and develop a common, long-term purpose, and be willing to share 
some of our fiscal and human resources to accomplish the outcomes we all say 
we want. 

I wish to thank you for this year. It has been rewarding to me. I am sure I have 
gained far more than I have been able to give. Even though I have sought a new 
role and am no longer a chief institutional representative, I want you all to knowthat 
my commitment to AACTE and to many of you that I have come to know over the 
years is still very strong. In closing, let me repeat a line from Voltaire, "Appreciation 
is a wonderful thing. It makes what is excellent in others belong to us as well." I 
appreciate AACTE and look forward to our continued collaborative work together. 
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Chapter One 
The Nature of Collaboration 

George Olson, editor* 

If collaboration was a new concept, it wouid be easier to define, to surround, to 
portray. It is a concept and practice that is so "human" as <o characterize the 
human condition throughout history. The power of collaboration could be man- 
kind's undoing, for it can and has been used effectively for gaining many ends. A 
great number of phrases and terms depict some form or aspect of collaboration, 
so many that we need merely to mention one and numerous others come to mind. 
Most often these are spoken withfn the context of reaching some goal, gaining 
power to facilitate some outcome, overcoming obstacles, or simply and basically 
trying to survive Partnerships, coalitions, alliances, networks, consdia, and col- 
laboratives are examples. These terms roll off our tongues so easily. They seem 
almost to be a part of us, and perhaps forthat reason, objectifying one concept that 
is inclusive of what these various references represent is a bit of a challenge. 

The AACTE 1989 Annual Meeting was devoted to the theme of collaboration, 
characterized in abroad sense as "Building Common Educational Agendas." Ona 
could legitimately ask, "Why?" For what purpose do we now need to focus our 
efforts on building common educational agendas? There is no mysiery in the 
an swer It has beco me patently clear that the de ^aluin g of education i : i this co untry 
has placed the nation in a precarious state, one in which our global influence, our 
competitiveness, and our ability to control our own destiny diminishes yearly. 
There seems to be an increasing rate of decay in the importance of social issues. 
Our seeming inability as a nation to focus priority on educating our youth belies a 
lack of common agendas when it comes to education, and we as educators must 
take the responsibility in bringingabout that focus. Common educational agendas 
can only be built through developing and improving our ability to collaborate with 



* George Olson is beginning his fift". year as Dean of the College of Education of Roosevelt 
University in Chicago. Prior to this, he was Director of Roosevelt's Research and 
Development Center and during that time directed research in teacher stress in urb^t i sec- 
ondary schools, conducted statewide evaluations of Right to Read Programs througnout 
Illinois, and designed curricula for microcomputer applications in preschool and elemen- 
tary classrooms. Curront efforts have been focused upon the development of an 
Educational Partnership between Roosevelt University and selected secondary and 
elementary public schools in Chicago. 
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individuals and groups within our educational community and, more importantly, 
outside of that community. The latter is something with which we have not always 
had great success. This now appears, however, to be our mandate for survival. 

AACT 1 : president, Eugene E. Eubanks, posed the problem for the 1989 AACTE 
Annua! Conference in terms of a crisis in professionalism. 

It Is widely recognized and understood that if we are to professionalize 
teaching, then collaboration among government and public bodies, 
universities, schools, teacher organizations, and knowledgeable practi- 
tioners Is required. The Issue u. how to effectively eccompllsh this most 
Important function. I maintain that we have much to learn about part- 
nershipsand collaborations, lessons that I believe we must learn for our 
survival. 

Collaborationfor survival is a practice played out through the centuries and, yet, 
it has rarely been a simple or easy process. The guides, the steps, the rules, the 
manuals, and the tips for good collaboration will continue to fill our shelves and our 
computer storage media for as long as we are around. But with every human 
endeavor, these guides have relevance within a specific timeframe and social 
context and must be revisited and refined periodically to fit the changing circum- 
stances. For this reason, it is fitting that a major subtheme for this conference be 
" T he Nature of Collaboration." It is through a deeper understanding of its nature 
that we can improve our ability to collaborate. 

In the invited presentations and the paper presentations for the 1989 Annual 
Conference, we see the nature of collaboration explored and depicted from the 
viewpoints of research, theory, and practice. Topically, four facets or subthemes 
of collaboration were identified from the paper presentations. First, case studies 
of successful collaborations reveal the ingredients of initiatives that have been 
successful, ones we can interpret and use for oui own specific ends. Second, 
various presenters have theorized about collaboration, viewing it as a complex 
phenomenon, and providing insights into the interactiveness and connectedness 
of what appear to be universal aspects of collaboration. Shared incentives, 
experiencing multiple roles, and breaking isolation are offered in this context. 
Greater predictability is one goal of theory, a level of predictability that will stand 
the test of time The meaning of collaboration in an operational sense was a third 
facet of collaboration and was depicted by presenters as a notion of sharing. 
Henrietta Schwartz, Chair of the 1989 Annual Meeting Planning Committee, 
captured this notion nicely in her definition of collaboration for this conference. 
"Collaboration, we decided, means having common agendas, sharing power and 
status, and building consensus, these require commitment and more give than 
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take on the part of ail parties;* Sharing must include giving, and it may bethe givin g 
that makes collaboration possible. The most important aspect of collaboration, 
that which gives collaboration meaning, may be the act of giving. The fourth facet 
represented by the presentations is the assessment of collaboration, and by this 
is meant the identification and inclusion of those parts and pieces which must be 
included, not overlooked, i.e., accounted for if collaboration is to be successful. 
Who m ust be included, ho w m jst they be treated, what arethe role responsibilities, 
and what are their goals? A collaboration may succeed or fail based upon the 
assessment of such factors. 

These by no means include all facets of collaboration, but are stimulants to our 
thinking and further deliberation about this concept. The topic of partnerships was 
not focused upon to any large degree by presenters, yet it is a concept which many 
feel has most promise for universities (Sirotnik & Goodlad, 1988, Gross, 1988). In 
Richard Clark's recent review of collaboration, School-University relationships. 
Partnerships and networks, he deals with the question of whether the actions 
represented by the terms alliance, coalition, and the like are simply the same op- 
erations with different names. His conclusion is that they are not the same. They 
describe activities varying from arrangements on paper to relationpNips based 
upon patronage and grants, to ones which involve an equality of action and 
benefits While networking may involve information sharing with each taking and 
giving what they desire, partnerships imply more equal sharing and more equal 
benefits and advantage to the "partners." 

For collaboration between universities and schools, it is the latter arrangement 
which has most promlce, according to Sirotnik and Goodlad. They are quick to 
acknowledge, however, *hat while partnerships abound, the somewhat ideal 
paradigm they sugg- 01 partnerships, a "mutually collaborative arrangement 
between equal partners working together to meet self-interests while solving 
common problems/' has rarely (if ever) occurred in practice (Sirotnik, 1 988). They 
suggest more research, expenmentation, and more documentation of working 
models focused, again, on the relationships between universities and schools. 

Theodore Gross* book, Partners in Education, argues as well for the Sirotnik/ 
Goodlad paradigm, but directs the case more strongly at universities. In his book, 
he quotes Ernest Boyer to set the problem: 

Today, with all the talk about educational excellence, schools and 
colleges still live In two separate worlds. Presidents and deans rarely 
talk to principals and district superintendents. College faculty do not 
meet with their counterparts L public schools, and curriculum reforms 
at every level are planned In isolation. It's such a simple polnt~the need 
for close collaboratlorv-and yet Is it a priority that has been consistently 
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Ignored. Universities pretend they can have quality without working 
with the schools, which are, In fact, the foundation of everything univer- 
sities do. (Boyer, 1985, p. 11) 

Gross states: 

Whatever the motivation and however difficult collaboration may be, 
there Is a recognized need for sharing concerns-for partnerships. 
These must Include corporations, all levels of government, and commu- 
nities. And though the relationship may be tenuous at first, they are 
essential. A college or university Is the ideal constituent to create 
academic relationships with secondary schools, to sort out educational 
priorities with corporate classrooms, and to engage citizens In partner- 
ship projects that affect their communities. Colleges must nowviewthe 
development and administration of educational partnerships as a 
central aspect of their mission, as an obligation to the society they 
serve, and as an opportunity to establish an agenda for action that no 
school system, corporation, community agency or government can 
realize alone. (Gross, 1988, p. xiii) 

While Sirotnik and Goodlad structure their work around the identification of 
concepts, cases, and concerns with partnerships, Gross presents a more focused 
rationale for partnerships enacted by universities, and in his book oflers more or 
less a blueprint for action . Each work has a common message. After one studies 
the nature of collaboration and sees its many forms and when one looks at these 
within a contemporary context of need, the paradigm of partnerships character 
ized by an implied equality of giving and taking of sharing and of benefitting- 
appears to have most promise. 

In the summaries below, the major speakers and presenters have a variety of 
stories to tell, and what can be gleaned and implied from their remarks and study 
depends in part on what questions we ask of their work. It is suggested that from 
a broad perspective, we should ask if what is presented and what is being studied 
will fulfill the promise of building common educational agendas. If yes, then it is 
full steam ahead with more and better of the same. If the commonality we seek 
seems illusive, this may call for greater focus and coordination of oui future e*' irts. 
More specifically, the works below can be assessed from the viewpoint that the 
nature of collaboration as a complex and varied phenomenon and that certain 
kinds of collaboration may better satisfy our common contempora/y needs as 
generally accepted by the educational community. What manner of collaboration 
holds must promise? Are partnerships of the kindsuggested by Sisotnik, Goodlad, 
and Gross, for example, deserving of greater focus and effort? The leader is 
invited to make these judgments. 
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Remarks of the Major Speaker 



Tenet H Bell drove right to the heart of a national problem that must be solved if we are 
to compete as a nation in the world economy. His remarks are most fitting for there is no 
one answer, 10 one person or group to blame, no one group of persons who can solve this 
problem alone, it will take the awareness and knowledge of the problem by those most 
Invested in itssolution(s). This will require an attack from many fronts, not simply one, and 
the attack will need to be a concerted effort, one involving many groups in massive 
collaboration. Our youth will not alone prevent themselves from dropping out, nor will our 
teachers be able to lift themselves up by iheir own bootstraps under a cloud of disrespect 
and criticism. The public must come to value the education of youth and to respect those 
persons charged most directly with providing that education, our teachers. How can this 
be accomplished? Former Secretary Bell's remarks are an eloquent call to action. 



School Quitters and Teacher Turnovers 
An Albatross on the Back of Our Economy 

Terrel H. Bell 

As virtually everyone in this audience can attest, we are still living through an 
era of apprehension about the ability of our country to compete effectively in the 
international marketplace. As we were reminded in the now famous report, A 
Nation at Risk, we live in a global village of international commerce and trade. 
Future wars will be trade wars and future conflicts will be economic «n nature. The 
world has changed so rapidly and radically over the past ten years that we in the 
USA are finding it difficult to export as much as we import despite the fact that our 
standard of living will rise or fall dramatically on the outcome. 

Out of the nationwide concern about our future, the school reform movement 
was born back in 1983. We have discovered, at long last, that we cannot be 
economically competitive if we fail to adequately educate our people. The level of 
education required to have a world class economy is much higher than it was back 
in the 1960s or even the 1970s. That is why our new president has said that he 
wants to be known as the education president, and that is why some of our leading 
governors keep coming back to education as the key to attracting new industry to 
their states. 

The Carnegie Commission in its report, A Nation Prepared Teachers for the 
21st Century, states that: 

America's ability to compete In world markets is eroding. The produc- 
tivity growth of our competitors outdistances our own. The capacity of 
our economy to provide a high standard of living for all our people Is 
increasingly in doubt. As jobs requiring little skill are automated or go 
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offshore, and demand increases for the highly skilled, the pool of edu- 
cated and skilled people grows smaller and the backwater of the unem- 
ployable rises. Large numbers of American children are in iimbo- 
ignorant of the past and unprepared for the future. Many are dropping 
out-not just out of school, but out of productive society. 

If our standard of living is to be maintained, if the growth of a permanent 
underclass is to be averted, if democracy is to function effectively into 
the next century, our schools must graduate the vast majority of their 
students with achievement levels long thought possible for only the 
privileged few. The American mass education system designed in the 
early part of the century for a mass production economy will not suc- 
ceed unless it not only raises but redefines the essential standards of 
excellence and strives to make quality and equality of opportunity com- 
patible with each other. 

Compared to education in the past, we are doing quite well in educating the 
American people. But compared to today's needs and those of tomorrow, we are 
dreadfully deficient. Too many students quit school without the academic skills 
and related capacity to learn and attain a level of okiiied intelligence commensurate 
with today's job requirements. 

Three out of ten high school freshmen quit school and never graduate! That 
number reaches up to 50% and 60% in our great cities, and 40% of the nation's 
Black and Hispanic teenagers are not even in school. We know that among these 
vast numbers are hundreds of thousands of academically able persons whose full 
potential will be lost to the nation and to themselves. We simply cannot tolerate, 
nor endure for long as the leader of the free world if this dropout plague continues 
to strike at the heart and soul of American society. The puzzling thing, to me, is 
the lack of a nationwide effort to keep our youth in school and fully motivated to 
bring their talents to full fruition. But there are a few encouraging signs. 

In Washington State, more than 1 1 ,000 students dropped out of regular high 
schools in the 1986-87 school year ~a dropout rate of 1 9%. But there were. 

* 65 schools with rates greater than 25% 

* 43 schools with rates greater than 30% 

* 1 6 schools with rates greater than 40% 

* 5 schools with rates greater than 50% 

One of the most crucial aspects of the dropout k>sue is the perception 
that somehow these people are society's rejects, that no one really 
cares. Students who drop out of high school usually fee! neither at ee^e 
with the system norself-f ulfilled. This nation stands for equality and op- 
portunity. Yet the present failure rate represented by the dropout 
statistics renders these values farcical, a social travesty for far too many 
of America's and Washington's children. (Governor's Task Force 
Report, p. 7) 
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Too many stud9nts now complain that their school and their teachers 
don't care, that the curriculum and the school organization and struc- 
ture are uninteresting and boring, and that the school is not challenging 
nor an enjoyable place to be. Th6y want to get out. Too many do. (Go v- 
ernor's Task Force Report, p. 1 1) 

A Newsweek article stated: 

AH 50 states have adopted some form of reforms, some starting before 
1983. More than a dozen have completely overhauled their school 
systems. Roughly 40 states have raised high-school graduation re- 
quirements ; in 1 9, students must pass a test to receive diplomas. Forty- 
six have mandated competency tests for new teachers; 23 have 
created alternative routes to certification. Teacher salaries have in- 
creased, on average, more than twice the rate of inflation, to $28,031 
this year. Six states are now legally empowered to "take-over" 
educationally deficient schools... Nationwide, average combined SAT 
scores have recovered 16 points since 1980, reversing a 90 point 
decline from 1963. 

We cannot place all the responsibility for education's shortcomings at the 
doorstep of the schools. Our teachers have a right to expect that students they 
areaskedto teach will enter their classrooms with healthy, teachable attitudes and 
with respect for the significance of education in their lives. Instead, they meet 
many students who are emotionally disturbed and possessors of low self-esteem. 
They come from vastly different homes than those of the past, from a society in 
which only one out of five live in a traditional family structure where one spouse 
is at home during the day. Indeed, fully 80% of the students in our public schools 
live in homes where neither parent is at home during the day, and 40% of our stu- 
dents live in homes with a single parent. 

Many schools are being flooded with children of immigrants-both legal and 
illegal-with limited English proficiency. Also, vast numbers of today s students 
come home to an empty h ouse because school hours do not coincide with parents' 
working hours Day care — d child rearing conditions in America are chaotic. Is 
it any wonder that our schools are struggling with a horrendous burden of poorly 
motivated students 0 The foundations c* our schools rest on the family and the 
structure of home life, and these have been crumbling over the past two decades. 

So, there is a great plague upon our country with over 1 ,000,000 out of a grade 
level cohort of 3,500,000 failing to graduate with their classmates. These are 
tomorrow's welfare recipients, prison inmates, and recipients of unemployment 
compensation The dropout plague is the biggest problem facing our nation today, 
but you would never know it if you watched the news media. If some debilitating 
disease was so rampant in the land that it was striking down three out of ten of the 
rising generation, there would be cries of outrage followed by demands for action. 
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How do we rally the American people and make education as a top priority na- 
tionwide? Education iseconomicdevelopment. Education is the prime ingredient 
for success because without skilled intelligence and a high level of literacy and 
overall capacity for learning, we will never be an efficient and competitive people. 
Not including Alaska with its vastly higher cost of living, one state spends over 
$6,000 per student on public school education while another spends only $2,390. 
One state spends 37.1% of its per capita income on education while another pays 
out only 21.8% of its income per capita on its schools. One state has a pupil- 
teacher ratio of 13.7 1, while teachers in another state carry a 42% higher load. 
We need to redress these inequities so a child is not hurl because he or she 
happens to have been bom in a state where commitment is deficient. 

vVe are becoming a nation of educated and undereducated and illiterate people 
because educational accomplishment differs so greatly across the land. In the 
latest US Department of Education ranking of the states, one state had a high 
school gjdduation rate of 56.6% while another one graduated 91.4% of their 
entering high school class. Not only do we have their great disparity in education 
accomplishment among the states, we have similar inequities among the races 
and ethnic groups that populate our country! 

The problem of school quitters is not limited to students, we have teacher 
dropouts as well. This audience is well aware of the constant flow of very able 
people who were attracted to teaching because of their love of learning but left 
because of the futility found in trying to pay their bills and support their families. We 
need corps of teachers to serve our youth today. We a^e losing far too many of 
our very best teachers. The drain is relentless, and it keeps our schools 
preoccupied with orientation and transition of faculty when we need stability and 
leadership from the bright, perceptive, and personable people who leave us by ihe 
thousands every year. It must be disheartening to you to work so hard to prepare 
teachers only to lose so many after one to three years of service. In purely 
economic terms, the teacher talent drain adds to the weight of the albatross and 
the burden on our economy that is already there because of the one million plus 
school quitters that dropout annually. 

Given all that I have discussed concerning the significance of education to our 
nation's we!! being and given the great inequities and deficiencies in education, it 
may not be difficult to persuade you to agree with the following six statements 
about American higher education. 

1 . In contrast to our troubled public schools, the USA is being served today by 
the most diverse, and the best, system of colleges and universities in the world 

2. No nation has the great, powerful research universities to even begin iO 
compare with our big public and private institutions. 
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3 No na«on has a system of state colleges and universities-some 400 strong, 
easy access degree-granting institutions that are the peoples colleges. 
4. In no country will you find liberal arts colleges of the number, quality, and 
diversity as those that serve the people of the USA. 

5 The community colleges-remarkably flexible two-year institutions offering 
lower division undergraduate studies, vocational/technical coursework, evening 
and weekend courses, and a seccnd chance to late bloomers who need to gain 
some academic repentance for a misspent youth-are uniquely American schools, 
and will be great assets in the trade and commerce world of the future. 

6 But, despite the excellence of higher education, schools are not being served 
aswell asthe time demands. Of all the many roles and responsibilities of Amencan 
higher education, nothing is more crucial than that of recruiting and educating 
tomorrow's teachers, which has been neglected by some universities and given 
a low priority on others Teacher education has not been a high priority with respect 
to budget, scholarships, physical facilities, and provisions for distinguished profes- 
sorships and endowed chairs. In no way does the education of teachers enjoy the 
campus-wide acclaim oi many other disciplines and professions. 

Conclusion 

America must reorder its priorities. The care, nurture, and education of our 
youth must move to the top of national, state, and local agendas. Our human 
resources are being wasted; the price we are paying is expressed in illiteracy, 
dropout rates, and trade deficits, strangling our capacity to provide the strndard 
of living and the fruits of the American dream to fully one-third of the nation. 

To all of you whose labors are tied to the education of America's teachers, I 
pleadformoreactivismonyourcampusesandlesscomplacency. Thenecessary 
revolution in American education to save and renew our schools must begin with 
our great college and university system. The recruitment and education of a new 
generation of dynamically gifted teachers will not happen with the low pnonty that 
scholarships, fellowships, and distinguished professorships are allocated among 
the department and professional schools in our colleges and universities. 

Elementary and secondary education can't win with business and in the political 
arena if it keeps losing its appeals to higher education. We can convince very few 
of the key decision makers outside of education to rally around our schools until 
the education of tomorrow's teachers occupies a special and privileged place on 
the campuses of all institutions of higher learning. I am not calling on you to be 
sullen or mutinous but know, as surely as I stand before you, that you must take 
the lead and be more demanding as you present your case for teacher education 
to become the number one priority on your campus. 
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Featured Symposium 



One avenue to understanding the nature of collaboration ,5 to examine one of its major 
facets from different perspectives. In the first major symposium, the topic of cooperative 
teaTtLx was examined from the perspective of kids learning cooperatively with kids, and 
teacher? both r^phyte and experienced-learning cooperatively with teachers. The 
topic was explored also from both a research and a practical perspective. Robert Siavin, 
principal researcher at Johns Hopkins Center for Research in Elementary and Middle 
Schools, presented his views on cooperative learning based upon extensive research in 
classrooms. James Cooper and Susan Prescott, professors at California State University, 
Dorrinyuez Hills, presented their ideas on cooperative learning as it applied to postsecon- 
dary education, specifically the training of teachers. Remarks of the presenters are 
summarized below with major points expressed through their own words. 

Cooperative Learning: Kids Helping Kids, Teachers Helping Teachers 

Robert Siavin 

Robert Siavin began with concrete descriptions of exactly what was meant by 
the term, cooperative learning, as it applied to the typical elementary classroom. 
"In cooperative learning, one of the things that characterizes cooperative learning 
methods generally is that you have kids who are assigned to small learning teams 
or groupsof usually four or five members. These teams are heterogeneous. There 
are high, average, and low achieving kids and boys and girls on each team, there 
are students of many ethnic groups represented in the class also distributed 
among the various teams. In our own versions of cooperative learning, these 
would be called teams. They would have team names and they would stay 
together for a period of time, usually about six weeks, and then be reformed along 
similar lines. But the idea is that this is not an ad-hoc grouping. This is a group 
that ic important for the kids, that kids would identify with and feel that the success 
of that group is important to them as individuals. 

The group's responsibility, by and large, is to make sure that everybody in the 
group has learned that which the teacher has presented. In other words, the 
responsibility of the group is typically not to work together to complete something, 
to complete a single p. oject, but rather, to make sure that whatever was taught has 
be*. learned by all members of the group. There are many exceptions, but that's 
the general case of theforms of cooperative learning that I'llbetalkingabouttoday. 
So in the simplest forms in elementary and secondary scho jls, there's a cycle of 
activities that would characterize the use of a cooperative learning strategy. 

While it's not true of all cooperative learning methods, all of the ones that we've 
developed and researched have the following basic cycle, original teaching, or 
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input of information in some form, opportunity for teams to work together, and then 
individual assessment and some kind of team recognition or small reward, based 
on doing well as a team. This basic cycle that I just described-teacher teaching, 
kids working in small teams-will work as a basic strategy." 

Slavin went on to contrast the cooperative learning classroom with the more 
traditional classroom, pointing out that the differences are really not that great. 
'The real modifications are mostly in the use that's made of practice time, teaching 
the group instead of the individual, and in the use that's made of the final scores, 
both individual grades and team scores of some kind." But he stressed the 
importance of the differences and explained why. In everyday classroom life 
Slav>n feels that we set up situations in which kids are rooting for one another to 
fail. 'The kids who thinkthey know the answer want other kids to fail because then 
they'll get a chance to show how smart they are. The kids who don't know the 
answer, however, are kind of hoping other kids will fail because then they won't 
look so bad themselves. They say, '! am glad somebody else didn't understand 
that '" In a competitive reward structure, a situation is also established which 
invites a negative kind of peer pressure. "Quite often kids who are very able will 
not show that, they will not put out the effort because it gets them in trouble with 
the peer group. The way the group enforces mediocrity is to insult those, and to 
exclude those who look like they're working too hard. One of the most important 
things that co operative learning is doing is turning that situation around 1 80« to one 
in which the peer group is actively supporting academic excellence, in which the 
group is happy when ycu know the answer." Slavin then pointed outother benefits 
of cooperative learning, both motivational and cognitive. 

The motivational impact of cooperative learning is extremely important, par- 
ticularly as kids move irto early adolescence, the upper elementary grades, 
and then into adolescence itself. I think anyone who has taught in a secondary 
school, or the upper elementary grades, knows how you get into a struggle with 
kids. The teacher says learn, the peer group says that's forslssies, and you're 
In a constant struggle with kids for the soul of each learner. Trying to get the 
kids supporting academic achievement, then, is extremely important. 

In addition, there are several cognitive impacts that are also quite important in 
cooperative learning. Everybody knows thatyoulearnagreatdeai by teaching, 
by explaining something. y ' j also learn by discussing with someone else that 
which you have just learned. Again this is very clear in our own experience. 
This I? not just learning by teaching, this is learning by discussing, by exposing 
your current level of understanding and interaction with somebody else. 

Slavin stressedthe pov,er of explaining and discussing among students in terms 
of the mental processes this requires. In order to explain and discuss, they must 
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reorganize the information so that they can articulate it not only for themselves, but 
for the persons with whom they will be discussing. He went on to discuss briefly 
some other advantages. 

Another thing that happens within cooperative groups is that students have the 
opportunity to translate teacher language into kid language. Or to put it more 
formally, to translate the language of somebody who's long ago learned to 
master something into the language of somebody who's just getting hold of it. 
Oftentimes kids or learners can still have their learning processes available to 
them. They can make them overt, where the teacher has long since forgotten 
how he or she learned that material and therefore teaches at too high a level 
of abstraction. (The teacher) says, 'Why can't the ' understand this? It's so 
easy.' But somebody who's just grappling with a difficult idea can often be the 
person tosay, 'Oh, let me explain how I got It, I went this way, this way , this way.' 
And another kid who's also at that cutting eage point can then begin to 
understand it. This is a principle that was not exactly new. 

Another thing that cooperative learning can do just on a routine basis is to 
provide students with a very safe and regular opportunity to expose their 
Ignorance. Quite often when you teach a lesson you've got some kids who are 
sitting in the back and they are not getting it. They are not going to raise their 
hand s and ask a qu estion because they're afraid that people wiil laugh at them. 
But whatthey do Is kind of hunker down, look small, and hope that nobody calls 
on them. Or that somehow lightening wiil strike and they'll get It. And they may 
believe that everybody else is getting it and they're the only one that's not. This 
may or may not be true. Building Into the routine of the cycle of lessons an 
opportunity for kids to talk with each other can be an excellent means of 
overcoming that problem. 

Finally, for certain kinds of objectives, cooperative learning Is just an extraor- 
dinarily useful way to practice. There's no more effective way of mastering 
something than working In z pair win. somebody else, going back and forth and 
just practicing until you get it. Effective learners have always known this. 

While praising the virtues of cooperative learning, Slavin was careful to point out 
some pitfalls and contingencies for success. Considerable research at the 
Hopkins Center had focused upon those factors leading to the success of 
cooperative learning. "It is essential that there be some kind of group goal or 
reward, something that the group is trying to achieve as a total group...Kids will not 
do the really demanding work that's necessary to explain to one another, to assess 
one another, to really take one another's achievements seriously, unless there s 
something that they're trying to achieve as a total group.. ..The success of the 
group must be dependent upon the individual learning of all members of the group. 
The bad kind of cooperative learning. . .is of a kind that ignores this principle." 
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Slav»n went on to say that it is possible to have cooperative groups that do not 
have individual accountability, but that this will be counterproductive. The slower, 
less informed, or simply less aggressive youngster may be shut out early on from 
being involvedin achieving the group goal, and it may be perceived by other group 
members that to take the time to explain may hinder progress of the group. This 
is an example of a case in which solving the problem is a more important goal than 
explaining, teaching, or discussing it among group members. In Slaving words, 
"The purpose of the group cannot be to do something, it's got to be to learn 
something, ortomake sure that allmembersofthegrouphave learnedsomething. 
That is absolutely critical for the achievement success of cooperative learning. 
Approximately 40 studies of cooperative learning were conducted of which 35 
found significantly greater achievement in the cooperative groups than in control 
groups The others found no differences. The effects are essentially equivalent 
for high achievers and middle achievers." 

Slavin covered very briefly some other benefits of cooperative learning which 
have shown up in the research he has conducted. Cooperative learning has been 
found to be very effective for improving intergroup relations and race relations. It 
can improve the mainstreaming of academically handicapped children. Kids 
generally feel better about themselves, like the class, like the subject more than 
kids in regular classes. And as one would expect, the human interaction skills, the 
ability to work cooperatively, the notion of solving problems jointly are highly 
valuable outcomes of cooperative learning. Areas being studied now are 
applications of cooperative learning strategies to topics such as peer coaching 
among teachers, heterogeneous ability grouping including mainstreaming, teacher 
involvement in decision making within the school, and parent and community 
participation in the welfare of school aged children. 

Robert Slavin concluded his remarks by introducing his colleagues, James 
Cooper and Susan Prescott, and the topics they would address. James Cooper 
began by stating the purpose of his and Susan Prescott's presentation. We will 
talk about some problems in contemporary collegiate teaching and learning (and) 
deal with at least one solution to those problems, an actus learning strategy called 
cooperative learning. We will doal with some problems and some promises in 
terms of that solution and problems with cooperative learning research at the 
college level and some promising alternatives to traditional forms of instruction at 
the college level. Finally, we'd like to talk a little bit about our survey of over 1000 
students who've been exposed to cooperative learning at California State Univer- 
sity, Dominguez Hills, in about 12 different classes across the curriculum." 

Cooper cited much of the recent and past criticism ol undergraduate teaching 
and learning, emphasizing some of the findings of the recent Carnegie Foundation 
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on classroom practices. Classrooms are largely situations where students are 
passive, where the, are lectured to, and where relatively little time is taken up with 
active learning strategies -things like small group instruction or situations where 
students were interacting with other students or the professor around academic 
topics. Much of the research on student retention centers on students feeling 
uninvolved, not feeling a sense of belonging to either courses or college, and 
boredom. 

Cooper pointed out also that college populations arechangingto include gi eater 
diversity in age and background, ethnicity, and ability to attend full time . Greater 
percentages are also lacking in the basic skills needed to succeed in college. 
Cooper feels that more active learning styles of teaching are required to meet 
these new demands, and that students themselves must become more respon- 
sible and more actively involved in their own educational process. "So that's what 
we are talking about, getting students more actively involved in their own learning, 
requiring that students take more responsibility for tneir own learning, for at least 
a portion of the class... I think we can't treat students totally as empty vessels to 
be filled, weVe got to engage them with one another and with ourselves and with 
ideas in a more active sense." 

Cooper went on to recommend a more active learning strategy, cooperative 
learning, that will increase student involvement and mastery, improve student 
satisfaction with course content and college in general, and will increase students 4 
persistence to graduation and lifelong learning. He went on to state that little 
research of a comprehensive or rigorous r.ature has to be reported on the use of 
cooperative learning strategies at the college level. Studies at Ihe elementary and 
secondary levels show overwhelmingly positive effects relative to control condi- 
tions. Of the studies conducted at the college level, however, a number of 
problems persist in comparing their findings. First, there have been few studies 
conducted. Second, there is not a consistent operational definition of cooperative 
learning used in these studies, and thus, data which would compare results of 
replicated studies simply do not exist at present. Few strong designs exist also, 
ones for example that used control and experimental groups as was done in ihe 
elementary and secondary levels. Taking into account these flaws, the data from 
these studies suggest positive effr ir the use of cooperative learning. 

At Dominguez Hills, they havr ,ed at student outcomes and obtained 
feedback in the form of a survey f .1 approximately 1 ,000 students finishing the 
program in cooperative learning. Cooper felt confident in reporting that students 
were very praising of the cooperative learning approach, regardless of curriculum 
area. Aspects such as amount of student interaction, frequency, and quality of 
student interaction were quite high among the students engaged in cooperative 
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learning This seems to have implications for student reiention across depart- 
ments and disciplines, and, with more careful outcome measurement, there may 
be implications for the infusing of cooperate learning approaches in a broader 
segment of the curriculum. 

James Cooper then turned over the podium to Susan Prescott wno would talk 
more particularly about the reactions of the 1,000 students to the cooperative 
learning strategies, referring to the written comments that students provided. 
Comments were content analyzed and clustered by similarity. The positive 
reactions revolved around the general themes of belong and enjoyment of the 
learning process. They felt actively involved, more so than in other university 
course work, and praised the high quality of the experience. They saw genuine 
application of these techniques to the teaching in which they would soon be 
involved, and liked the opportunity to evaluate and to have evaluated the 
experiences they were having. In all, students' comments were highly positive. 

Prescott then shared the interesting history ot infusing the principles of coop- 
erative learning at Dominguez Hills. The activity started with the attempt to create 
a model for cooperative learning for student teachers and interns to use in their 
own classrooms. What started with a nine-contact-hour module in a methods 
class, some trial and error, and refinement based upon those early experiences, 
blossomed into university faculty staff development seminars in cooperative 
learning and across-departmental acceptance and embracement of the coopera- 
tivelearningprinciplesforthe university student community. Recently established 
is a universiiy-widt users group entitled CLUG (Cooperative Learning Users 
Group) which includes faculty from science, health, foreign language, and others. 
The most recent project, funded by the Chancellor's Office, is the development of 
a facuity handbook for use by other university faculty. 

A number of interesting questions were asked in the question and answer 
session following the presentations. For one. How have students been grouped 
and what sort of reward system was used? Grouping was done in a variety of 
ways, but was always heterogeneous. With the hands-on activities, little overt 
reinforcement and reward was required. Another asked if students within groups 
competed with each other, and was there group competitiveness? Early on in the 
research, group competitions were tried on the basis that this would encourage 
within-team cooperation This was found to work except that it created conceptual 
dissidence, i e , valuing cooperation and competition at the same time. It was 
found that it was not necessary, and in fact somerewards were given for astandard 
level of achievement gained by all groups. 

Another question was: How does one actually carry out the individual assess- 
ment? It was done in a variety of ways through tests, essays, and other rather 
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traditional mea-^. If there was a joint report due, each could take authorship for 
a certain portion. It was emphasized again that individual accountability means 
that the individual learning of every member of the group is going to be assessed 
and the results are going to be the basis for team recognition or reward. 

Also, how does one accommodate cooperative learning without sacrificing 
coverage? It is estimated that there is about a 1 5% drop in content coverage, but 
this is countered by a 40% increase in mastery of that which is covered. There is 
a trade-off. More work outside of class is the typical way in which this is made up. 
Another question was posed concerning parental concerns about group grades. 
It was re emphasized that ethically, group grades are indefensible. Certificates, 
recognition, group pictures all can be used, but grades must be individual grades. 
A portion of the grade can be related to team performance, but it should be kept 
to a minimum. Parents should be told just how the grades are assigned. 

Another person asked about dealing with difficult groups. One can count on 
having at least one dysfunctional group. Laying out the expectations very clearly 
at the front end can help to alleviate the problems caused by such a group-no put 
downs, do not interrupt, do active listening, etc. It is recommended that groups not 
be broken up except in the most difficult of circumstances. Dysfunctional teams 
are often brought together, because as time passes, they understand that there 
will be no changes. 

Often times kids will conclude that it is more trouble to hassle each other than 
to getthe job accomplished. Butthere is no magic. It will take the skills and abilities 
of a teacher to make this work just as with other kinds of approaches. The first two 
weeks will be difficult most likely, and problems will occur that are unavoidable. 
After two weeks, however, things begin to settle in. Setting aside some processing 
time atth e end of the day to let kids discuss how the teams have been working out 
has helped this happen. 

The audience's reactior was very positive to this presentation, and this topr, 
seemed to have struck a responsive chord with many who wished to discuss and 
question the presenters following the session. The presentation was unusual in 
bringing resear ch findings to support recom m endations for very concrete practice, 
an d persons wh o wanted to take from this session techniques and ideas they could 
actually try at home were not disappointed. In essence, these presenters were 
relating their successful attempts to engage children and adult students in a more 
fruitful and more satisfying learning experience, and they accomplished this by 
establishing environments in which students must cooperate with each other to 
achieve. These vignettes of teaching and learning serve to illuminate the nature 
of collaboration shedding light on some tangible strengths of group process. 
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Selected Papers 



Within the category of the Nature of Collaboration, a relatively small number of presen- 
tations were made, and they covered a variety of Important Issues, While those 
presentations share the common theme, the Nature of Collaboration, they constitute an 
important informational resource as well. Rather than focusing upon one or two specific 
papers, a number of different presentations are summarized below both for what they say 
about collaboration andforwhatthvycan offer in a practical sense to those educatorsalso 
engaged in collaborative pursuits. There is one dealing with theory, two with research, and 
four with practice. The final paper gives a more personalized overview gained from the 
author's lengthy experience in collaborative efforts. As stated earlier, as a collective the 
presentations deal with case studies, theoretical variables, the meaning of collaboration, 
and the assessment of collaboration, though not necessarily in that order. 



Teacher Empowerment and Collaborative Mentoring Partnerships; 
An Empirical Assessment 

E. Dean Butler 
Memphis State University 

The presentation 1) summarized collaborative partnership designs created to 
assist novice teachers undergoing transition into teaching, 2) reviewed the 
conceptual and research bases of the present study, and 3) reported findings of 
a study which investigated factors influencing professional growth and status of 
classroom teachers performing mentor roles. 

The concept of teacher empowerment (Maeroff, 1988) may be viewed as 
somewhat "synonymous with professionalization" and specifically associated 
with enhanced status, becoming more knowledgeable, and attaining power and 
perspectives not typically associated with teaching. Previous research of the 
Center of Excellence in Teacher Education (Etheridge & Butler, 1987, James & 
Associates, 1987) revealed that «.e personal and professional benefits reported 
by teacher mentors could be linked to th e theoretical scheme undergirding the idea 
of empowerment. Likewise, center sponsored research has indicated that a 
collaborative partnership between university faculty and classroom teachers can 
facilitate a smoother and more complete transition of students into teaching. 
However, a key to the collaborative partnership is the successful empowerment 
of classroom teachers as mentors. Thus, a study was designed to identify specific 
teacher empowerment dimensions associated with performances of mentor and 
cooperating teacher roles and determine programmatic and personal factors 
involved. 
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Subjects of the study were classroom teachers serving as teacher mentors for 
fifth-year interns and cooperating teachers supervising undergraduate secondary 
student teachers across three enrollment periods. Empowerment outcorr.es were 
obtained through use of the Mentoring Empowerment Pro»..e (MEP) (Butler, 
1988), an inventory of six scales of items reflecting the constructs of self- 
awareness C items), understanding teaching (6 iterrs), teacher cooperation (5 
items), professionalism (11 items), growth as a teacher educator (7 items), and 
teacher status (3 items). Group responses to the ? ^dividual items of the inventory 
and subscale scores were analyzed as dependent variables. The independent 
variables of collaborative design, level of <nw <lvement in mentor role, mentor 
success, status on the Tennessee Career Ladder, previous experience in 
mentoring and supervising student teachers, anc selected personal characteris- 
tics were found to significantly relate to the six c instructs of empowerment. 

The importance of the study is that it empirict y assesses specifics of teacher 
empowerment functionally related to the roles of mentors and cooperating 
teachers. Furthermore, as a study of factors influencing the perceptions and 
behavioral outcomes of participants responsible for supporting beginners under 
going the transition into teaching, support is provided for creating collaborative 
partnership designs for inducting new teachers into the profession ano or further 
empowering experienced classroom teachers as teacher educator partners. 
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The Meaning of Collaboration Implementation 



George E. Burns 
The Ontario Institute for Studies in Education 

Aubrey Smith 
The Ontario Ministry of Education 

A major focus for legislators, researchers, and practitioners alike in the past 
several years has been concern about providing more and better education 
programs and services to children and youth with exceptionalities. State legisla- 
tors, interest groups, writers in the popular press, professional educators, and 
researchers have increasingly turned attention toward this end. There is already 
a growing literature describing both the nature and scope of program needs and 
the characteristics of effective programs, services (Cariberg & Kavale, 1980; 
Howart, 1983; Sarason & Doris, 1979, Steinback & Steinback, 1985, Ysseldyke 
and Algozzine, 1982; Silverman, Wilson, & Seller, 1987), and indeed, schools 
(Bickel & Bickel, 1986; Crandall, Eiseman, & Lewis, 1986, Fullan, 1985, Rosen- 
holtz, 1985) While there appears to be some agreement about the nature and 
scope of needs of exceptional children and youth as well as the characteristics of 
effective programs, services, and schools, there is less information about effective 
collaboration (Bar & Delfava, 1980, Cranley, 1981, Hagebak, 1982, Roberts, 
1980, 1981; Smith, 1986) as a means for achieving such ends. 

In contrast to prior work in the field of collaboration, which has tended to view 
collaboration implementation as a set of policies and appropriate procedures, this 
paper focuses on implementation as a multi-dimensional phenomenon worthy of 
study in its own right (3ums, 1986, Fullan, 1982, 1984, Miles, 1986, Sarason, 
1982) n provides perspective to collaboration implementation and descnbes 
systematically the main issues involved in achieving interagency collaboration in 
education The critical questions are . "How to conceptualize interagency collabo- 
ration? How to conceptualize the implementation of interagency collaboration? 
How can a conceptualization of collaboration implementation be incorporated into 
a planned approach to organizing and coordinating collaboration for the purpose 
of achieving agreed upon sets of education goals?" 

We draw on two main sources of information in preparing the paper, research 
literature on collaboration and implementation in education, and an examination 
of an interministerial collaboration project involving three different ministries in the 
province of Ontario (the Ministry of Education, the Ministry of Community and 
Social Services, and the Ministry of Health) and their respective service stream 
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agencies. Because of this project, "A C ollaborative Approach to th e Co- cdination 
of Assessment Services for Exceptional Children and Youth in Select Regions in 
the Province of Oniario," several new initiatives have been funded. The provincial 
government earmarked approximately six million dollars toward new initiatives 
during the first phase (1987-88) of a three phase implementation cycle and 
approximately four million dollars during each of the next three years. 

The project has been designed to foster both interagency and intra-agency coi- 
laboration. In this approach, the mandates and the roles and responsibilities of the 
different Ministries and iheir respective service-stream agencies, as they relate to 
the assessment needs of children and youth, have been ctearly defined. This 
approach to service delivery among the Ministries relic:; heavily upon coordina- 
tion, cooperation, and collaboration over all of the agreed upon areas of shared 
responsibility in the assessment field. 

The presentation was divided into four sections. The first section elaborated on 
the background to the project including a needs assessment, rationale for the 
collaboration project, and characteristics of the collaborative model in use. 
Section two described the scope of the project, its various phases, including the 
results of piloting, and implementing the model across agencies. Section three 
defined and explained what inter/intra agency collaboration is and described the 
main factors which appear to be affecting (in)effective implementation. In this 
section emphasis was placed on. a) the logic of collaboration implementation, b) 
implementation as a process potentially involving the altering of distinct sets of 
practices, c) the conceptual distinction between adoption, implementation, im- 
plementation process, institutionalization and outcome (in the context of collabo- 
ration as an innovation), and d) the relationship between adoption, implementa 
tion, implementation process, institutionalization, and outcome (in the context of 
implementation as an innovation). The final section discussed what we have 
learned about the nature of collaboration and implementation based on the data 
that we have collected throughout the project as researchers. The paper 
concluded by presenting a conceptual design for understanding collaboration im 
plementation and suggested ways in which the implementation of collaboration 
can be improved. 
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Bringing Teacher Education to Remote Northern Canadian Centres: 

The AHCOTE Story 



A J. Dawson 

Simon Fraser University 

Finola Finlay 
Northern Lights College 

The 1983 report, A Nation at Risk, prepared by the National Commission for Ex- 
cellence in Education, spawned a number of reports aimed at identifying ihe 
factors which have contributed to the current state of education in general, and to 
the performance of teachers in particular, and proposed changes in both the way 
teaching is conceptualized and teachers are trained. The major problem in 
teaching has been identified by many of these reports as the deprofessionalized 
nature of current teaching practices. As teacher educators, the challenge is to 
produce autonomous professionals who are knowledgeable and skillful. 

The task is no small one. Most significant is the enormous weight of the status 
quo Theclas^oomsin which students complete their practica and the system into 
which the jwly qualified teachers are inducted often simply do not, or cannot, 
provide opportunities for any significant changes in either the way the teacher's 
role is conceptualized, or the ways in which the profec^ional teacher functions. 
Teacher education programs do have the opportunity to subtly influence current 
practice of the teachers in whose classrooms the students are placed and thus 
extend the influence of the university into the field. 

The Professional Development Prcjram (PDP) at Smion Fraser University 
provides an avenue for parallel developments in both the teacher education 
program, and in the system in which the student teachers complete the practical 
component of their teacher education and which they will subsequently enter as 
novire teachers. At the time of its inception, the PDP was an innovative departure 
from the teacher education programs of the day using a differentiated staffing 
mode! in which professorsand master teachers (called faculty associates) worked 
side-by-side in the delivery of the PDP. Additionally, the practica were a full six 
months of the twelve month program, foreshadowing by some 20 years the current 
movement to lon^r practica and internships for student teachers. These 
innovative features served the PDP very well, and allowed for new issues and 
problems to be addressed efficaciously as they arose. The issue addressed in the 
study was the following: How to deliver teacher education programs to remote 
northern Canadian settings which met the needs of the northern clientele. 
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Sc! tool districts and students in northern British Columbia are faced with many 
problems caused by geography. Distance from the three provincial universities 
makes it difficult for northern people to train as teachers. Those who leave to do 
so often do not return to the north to teach. They are, ir.»reover, trained in the 
southern regions of the province close to the United States border, far from the 
cultural and environmental conditions of the north. The perceived inhospitality of 
the northern climate and the geographical isolation, to which many northern 
teachers must adapt, makes it difficult for northern distnots to attract and keep 
teachers in their schools. The Faculty of Education of Simon Fraser University 
has, for some years, offered the P DP in northern sites. It was a one-year program 
which served many but not all of the needs of a northern clientele. The scope of 
that program needed to be broadened. 

As a result, three northern British Columbia school districts, the locally based 
Northern Lights Community College, and the University formed a unique and 
imaginative partnership to create a program called the Alaska Highway Consor- 
tium on Teacher Education (AHCOTE). AHCOTE is a three-year teacher 
education program which is based in Ft. St. John, Dawson Creek, and Ft. Nelson, 
northern communities which are 600 air miles north of Vancouver, Canada The 
AHCOTE program trains northern residents, who are more likely to stay in the 
north, in a situation which will reflect northern conditions. 

The AHCOTE program has a unique governance plan. Representatives from 
each of the three participating school districts, the community college which 
serves all three centres, and the university formed a policy committee which 
operates cn a consensus model and makes all policy decisions regarding the 
program. It was this committee which established the philosophy, scope, and 
sequence of the program. Because of the remoteness of the program from the 
main university and lack of direct access to the profsssorial faculty of the faculty, 
the policy committee felt that steps to maintain the academic integrity of the 
program had to be taken. Moreover, the ^teps taken had to be v'sible to not just 
the loc«l communities, hi .Ito the province at large, because cf a very strong desire 
by all concerned partieo that tha AHCOTE graduates not be viewed as having 
received inferior training. This wastha first tirr.t? in the history of tho province that 
locally based community colleges were to be given a role in teacher education. 
Additionally, local teachers were hir ^ as faculty associates, and one of them was 
designated as the coordinator of the entire program. Consequently, the AHCOTE 
program was truly a joint venture of the university, the teaching profession, local 
school districts, and the local community college. 
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Professional Development Schools-A Collaborative Effort 

James McLoughlin 
University of Louisville 

Professional development schools (PDS) are the major instrument for needed 
changes in the schools and in university teacher preparation programs. The 
Jefferson County Public Schools (JCPS) have implemented a major restructuring 
effort through the creation of Professional Development Schools. University of 
Louisville'sSchool of Education and its Center forthe Collaborative Advancement 
of the Teaching Profession focuses faculty efforts and the field component of its 
teacher education programs in these schools to promote the school's agenda for 
change and development of innovative teacher preparation strategies. 

The school district intends that the PDS schools will serve as exemplars of 
practice and as centers for the induction of new teachers and administrators. As 
exemplars of practice, these schools are to serve as models of what is expected 
in all schools in the system. As centers for induction, these schools will serve as 
places where persons new to Jefferson County will be provided with opportunity 
to develop or affirm the beliefs, attitudes, skills, and knowledge needed to uphold 
the standards of exemplary practice. 

During the 1986-87 school year, faculty from 24 Jefferson County Schools, 
union leaders, principals, university faculty, and central office staff worked 
together to develop a s-t of beliefs and standards that would guide the continuing 
evolution of PDS. 

An induction system will be designed to support these beliefs and standards. In 
addition, selected schools have begun implementing improvement plans aimed at 
increasing the capacity of schools to meet these standards. 

Also, during the 1987-88 school year a system for assessing the status of 
schools incomparisontothe proposed exemplary standards will be developedand 
tested Finally training/development programs will be designed that will provide 
support to local schools in developing those skills, styles, staffing patterns 
structures, strategies, and systems needed to pursue the beliefs ana standards 
that have been developed. 

The Jefferson County Public Schools/Gheens Professional Development Acad- 
emy and the University of Louisville collaborate on a regular basis to ensure that 
implementation of PDS and the design of an induction system proceed on 
schedule. 
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Colleges of teacher education and school systems often work in almost total 
isolation from each other. With the establishment of the JCPS/Gheens Profes- 
sional Development Academy and the Center for the Collaborative Advancement 
of the Teaching Profession, however, cooperation has become the norm. Class- 
room teachers have been named adjunct professors in order to teach classes and 
to supervise student teachers for the university. University professors are actively 
involved in the plarn ling process for the school restructuring initiatives. The school 
system and the University cooperate on placement of education students for field 
work, and decisions are made only after consensus has been reached. Respon- 
sibility for the training of on-site supervisors for education students has been jointly 
assumed during the past year. A clinical instructorship program allows a school 
system person to work full-time, study for a doctorate, and get a regular school 
salary and tuition remission. 

The School of Education has had a strong working relationship with JCPS for 
years and maintains a significant part of the teacher preparation program in the 
field. University faculty are assigned to a set of elerr tary, middle, andsecondary 
schools as part of their instructional, research, anc ^ rvice load. They cooperate 
with the principal and faculty in attaining their PDS goals and conduct their student 
tiaining activities there. They stimulate the exemplary practice among the 
teachers that the teacher trainees can observe and imitate. Student teachers are 
inducted into the school environment in unique ways. Also, action research 
projects are conducted with the teachers. 

Special study and consideration must be given to the different cultures of the 
schools and university in deciding staff assignme its, rewards, etc. There are also 
issues such as responsibilities and academic crtdit which must be addressed. 

Amo ng ihe advantages of this collaborative approach are a franker en vironment 
in which to address mutually relevant issues, a more frequent and focused com 
mun>cation network, an increase in collaborative activities, and a direct means to 
develop sites for teacher preparation in which exemplary practice occurs. 
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Enhancing Minority Recruitment and Retention: Collaborative 
Strategies Linking Universities, Public Schools, and Businesses 



Barbara Simmons 

New Mexico State University 

The task of recruiting and retaining talented minority teacher education students 
and faculty requires the joint efforts of universities, public schools, and busi- 
nesses "If present trends continue, the proportion of minority teachers (about 5% 
in the year; . r,C) will differ so severely from the proportion of minority pupils (about 
40% in the year 2000) that the effectiveness of education will be compromised for 
all students (Western Interstate Commission on Higher Education, 1 988 Report), 
in the Southwest and in New Mexico in particular, the following statistics further 
underscore the need: 

-In New Mexico, 9.5% of the population is under age five, approximately one- 
quarter higher than the 7.6% tor the nation as a whole. In 1 980, the population of 
New Mexico of all ages was 52.6% Anglo, 36.6% Hispanic, and 8.1 % American 
Indian. In contrast, 40% of the under age five population were Anglo, and 44.6% 
were Hispanic, and 1 2. 1 % were American Indian. Since 1 980, these shifts have 
intensified. 

-In New Mexico, only about one-half of American Indian and Hispanic adults 
have completed four years of high school. In contrast, 75% of Anglo adults 
completed high school. 

-In New Mexico, Hispanics were only 22% to 28% of postsecondary enrollment 
in 1 984. Hispanics receive only 1 1 .6% of the doctoral degrees and 1 8.5% of the 
Master's degrees. 

Described below, very briefly, are 14 strategies which are in progress and six 
strategies that have been planned but as yet not implemented. 

Strategies in Progress 

1 Faculty Mentoring Each year some 200 entering minority students are 
identified by the Teacher Education Program director. Each faculty member is 
assigned five to seven students to mentor. 

2 The Hispanic Education Aa?Qpifl*inn The group discusses issues of impor- 
tance to Hispanic educators, creates a support network, and sponsors projects. 

3 IheEdliCatiQnCQuncil This group cf outstanding business leaders from many 
New Mexico sites and El Paso meets quarterly and serves as an advisory council 
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for the COE. One goal of the committee is to inform citizens of the important role 
that teacher education plays in the economic development of New Mexico 

4. Quality Education VII . The university annual!, sponsors a conference for policy 
makers and educat ors. Two hundred participants discuss educational issues and 
make recommendations to the governor, State Department of Education, Com- 
mission on Higher Education, and the State Board of Education. 

5. Mountain Bell Conference . Because of the strong statewide interest in minority 
issues and education, $75,000 has been allocated by Mountain Bell for several 
conferences, the first co-sponsored by the Western Interstate Commission on 
Higher Education. Five hundred business leaders and educators learned about 
the rapid increase in the proportion of minorities in New Mexico and discussed the 
impact of the demographic changes on the educational system. Future confer- 
ences will focus on specific strategies fc. ensuring a well-educated work force. 

6. Minority Education Committee. A committee composed of representatives 
from all the departments in the college and a counselor from a local high school 
(predominately minority population) is developing strategies to recruit and retain 
more minority students. 

7. Action Research . An action research prog permits faculty, minority under- 
graduates and graduates, public school personnel, and business representatives 
to solve problems. International projects centered in Central and South America 
involve minority students in exchanges and international student teaching. 

8. Field Experience . Field experience in Native American reservations, urban 
settings, and Juarez, Mexico, allow minority stuu^nts to take a leadership role in 
planning and directing the activities. 

9. At Risk Task Force . The superintendents m Southern New Mexico and New 
Mexico State University will hold a conference this fall to plan strategies for 
assisting "at risk" students. Because m^y New Mexico citizens will be first 
generation college students, one plan is to have all fifth graders visit the campus 
of an institution of higher education. 

10. School Counseling Grant . TheCollegeof Education has received a three- year 
grant to train bilingual school counselors. The grant will provide financial support 
for 1 8 students who are pursuing an MA degree. 

1 1 . Internship Program . Talented minority graduates are recruited for a first year 
teacher induction program that results in the a Master's degree. 

12. The Cooperative Program in Teacher Education . Minority students can ear" 
a stipend while practicing teaching techniques in area classrooms. 

1 3. Scholarships . Because teacher education is recognized as an "all university" 
endeavor, scholarship funds for students who will enter teacher education are 
being sought by th e dean s of the Colleges of A rts and Sciences, Engineering, etc. 
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Joint summer programs in which peer counseling techniques will be taught to high 
school students, classroom teachers, and university students also are being 
planned and funded by an oil company. 

14 CPrrectipnal Fducatprg Conferenc e, Minority faculty work with minority and 
majority corrections teachers to develop teaching strategies to succeed with a high 
prison inmate population. 



Planned Strategic 



1 Alternate R<?ut^S tP Certification The use of the Weekend College, off-campus 
courses, and late evening courses to develoD a certification program for older 
minority students will be explored. 

2 Cooperative Research Projects with Business a nd Industry Dialogue with in- 
dustrial leaders to identify research problems to fully utilize minorities as human 
resources will be proposed. 

a Vocational Education Internships with Business^ Private sector organiza- 
tions will be encouragedto develop internships which will promote minority student 
entry into vocational education. 

4 Minority Alumni Recruitment Task Minority alumni will form a task force 
to develop activities which will promote recruitment of minority students into the 
teaching profession. 

5 PjMid^guPPOdfor$tudentstoMoveFasilvfrnm T w o}oFo,jrVea rlnstitMl,on.; 
A joint committee will develop the necessary strategies to ensure necessary 
support. 

6 Improve Entry Assessment and Program A s sessment Pm^ -roc Methods 
to individualize entry level assessment to take into account educational potential 
will be considered Program assessment procedures will be used to improve 
student progress rather than to sort students. 

The efforts underscore the theme of the Western Interstate Commission on 
Higher Education 1988report, "...many people, groups, andinstitutionsmust work 
together to meet the challenges of minority education"...and to "serve the 
underlying social objectives of equal opportunity, social justice, and economic 
prosperity." 
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Collaboration With Arts and Science: 
Instructional Enhancement Partnership 

Mary Jan Bancroft and Stephen Later 
University of Nevada-Reno 

This presentation described an effort to build a collaborative partnership 
between the College of Education and the College of Arts and Science at the 
University of Nevada-Reno for the purpose of improving the quality of teacher 
preparation programs. In the Holmes Group's Tomorrow's Teachers, and other 
current educational reports, questions are raised concerning the liberal arts 
portion of teacher education. Critics say that the academic disciplines as they are 
currently taught suffer from a lackof sound instructional methodology and effective 
teaching If future teachers are to be adequately prepared to teach in a techno- 
logically sophisticated, information based society, they argue, colleges of educa- 
tion must share their curricular and instructional expertise with liberal arts 
instructors. 

The differing roles of education, arts, and science departments within the 
university and the difference in orientations affected the liberal arts education of 
prospective teachers. Two features of the arts and science orientation diminish 
the effectiveness of liberal arts instruction for teachers. The first is the emphasis 
in the liberal arts on the training of specialists. Designed primarily for subject area 
majors, arts and science courses often focus on the transmittal of factual content 
rather than on the development of conceptual understanding or the foundations of 
the discipline. Secondly, the emphasis that arts and science has placed on the 
production of knowledge has resulted in a reward structure that does not 
encourage or reward effective teaching. 

The mission of colleges of education is to inform prospective teachers of 
effective teaching methodologies and to aid in the development of appropriate 
teaching behaviors College of education expertise can and should be used to 
assist college level instructors in developing and improving their effectiveness in 
the classroom. Teacher educators can help libera! arts professors in developing 
new curricula aimed at promoting critical thinking and conceptual understanding 
of subject matter College of education faculty can also help liberal arts instructors 
develop effective teaching behaviors which will result in more meaningful prepro- 
fessional studies for prospective teachers as well as better instruction tor all 
undergraduate students. 

The College of Education at the University of Nevada-Reno has begun to 
collaborate with the College of Arts and Science to develop proorams to ensure 



that prospective teachers are exposed tc meaningful subject-matter curricula and 
effective teaching. An instructional enhancement project which has been piloted 
for two years in which department chairs were asked to encourage faculty to 
participate in the program. Over r period of two years, volunteers from various 
disciplines were observed in their classrooms by College of Education faculty. 
Narrative data from these observations were used tc develop relevant faculty 
training workshops Feedback sessions for in^vidual participants were also 
provided. 

The most promising aspect of this project is the fact that education faculty has 
been invited into the classrooms of instructors from other conges and schools and 
asked to assist in the development of effective teaching strategies. Problems and 
limiting factors were enco untered during the pilot programs and are currently bt u « b 
examined in developing the next stage of this collaborative partnership with , ds 
and science. 

What is envisioned for the future is a collaborative effort to create a perrnane, t 
instructional development center for the university. The center will allow the 
College of Education to provide instructional expertise to faculty campus-wide. 
The paper will describe the research, program development, and service functions 
of the proposed center. While the center will conduct research in instructional 
methodologies and effective teaching at the college level, its main function will be 
to provide instructional enhancement services. Consultation will be available to 
individual faculty members, department chairs, and other university administra- 
tors. Programs and seminars will be developed to meet perceived needs of 
campus instructors In recognition of a common lack of formal training in 
pedagogy, the center will provide instructional support services for junior faculty 
and teaching assistants in arts and science. 

Problems anticipated in the establishment of the instructional development 
center is resistance from certain arts and suence faculty members who have low 
opinionsof colleges of education in general and faculty who may exhibit sensitivity 
to what they perceive to be criticism of their teaching. 

The issue of institutional support of instructional enhancement activities was 
discussed University of Nevada Reno administrators have promised $10,000 to 
support a year long planning phase for the center. Efforts have been launched to 
secure permanent funding during the planning phase. 

It is hoped that other teacher preparation programs may benefit from the model 
established at the University of Nevada-Reno. 
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Reflections of an Experienced Collaborator 



Thomas M. McGowan 
Arizona State University 

Disenchanted with the lar£,e-scale, mandated "quick-fix ' school reform of the 
early 1980s, educators increasingly initiate fccussed, locally-generated, long- 
term programs for school renewal. Tight budgets and overextended teachers 
force school "evolutionaries" to explore alternative processes for these changes. 
Perhaps the most promising of these approaches is collaboration-long-term 
partnerships in which members accept responsibility, share authority, and pool 
resources to achieve a common goal (Hord, 1986). 

Many change advocates target a particular type of collaboration, srhool/ 
university partners! lips, as a vehicle for transforming American Gooa 
lad (1987) termed "top-down" school reform a faltering movement unable to 
remove twin impediments to real recovery, school structure, and climate. He 
championed school/university collaborates as the means to reduce these 
barriers to renewal. Wilbur, Lambert, and Young (1988) maintained that school/ 
college partnerships foste r the sharing, constructive debate, and problem solving 
required to meet today's pressing educational challenges. 

Unfortunately, collaboration's proponents seem long on conviction, but short on 
evidence One observer noted that collaboration lacked even a minimal research 
base and accused supporters of describing, designing, and dreaming about 
partnerships without ever analyzing or evaluating the process (Houston, 1 979>. A 
second characterized the collaborative relationship as unknown territory and 
recommended studies that explore its mechanics (Hord, 1986). 

This situation alarms "us collaborators" participants in school/university part- 
nerships convinced of their >alue. Before collaboration generates substantive and 
widespread school improvement, educators need literature that does more than 
sell the processor depict life in a typical partnership. Potential partnerships await 
studies thatdefinetruecollaboration, compare types of partnerships, analyze their 
structures, identify factors in their successful implementation, and document 
collaboration's effectiveness (Intriligator, 1983; Van de Ven, 1976). 

This "how to" article responds to the call for more information about partner 
ships by offering tips for their successful implementation. More specifically, I state 
my assumptions about collaboration, identify potential problem areas, and outline 
strategies for overcoming these pitfalls. This article shares knowledge gained 
during four years of collaborative work, and, hopefully, provides guidance for 
educators pursuing school/university relationships. 
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Life as a Collabora tor 



Since 1985, 1 have established, encouraged, and investigated partnerships for 
instructional improvement. Educational collaborates consume most of my pro- 
fessional life. My collaborative role began as a member of a iask force exploring 
more effective ways for Indiana State University (ISU) to "reach-out" to public 
schools. Increasingly, I became convinced that traditional patterns of university 
service no longer work well. Like any missionary armed with new conviction, I 
approached the Vigo County (Indiana) School Corporation and established rela- 
tionships with two elementary schools. Problem-solving teams of teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and professors were formed at both buildings. We targeted a 
probl em of mutual concern, pro posed solutions, and implem ented these practices. 
Although I left after two years, the partnership continues without my involvement. 

Moving to the Souttwyest has not diminished my enthusiasm for collaborative 
problem solving. My research and service center on an "academic alliance" 
between college and public school faculty. Our purpose is to investigate a 
perplexing mystery why elementary sciencasocial studies teaching generates 
so little learning and so much student negativism. Besides these ventures, I 
supported other collaborators as coordinator of Partnerships for Educational 
Progress" (PEP), Indiana State University's effort to encourage relationships 
between ISU and Indiana schools. 

Assumptions about Partnerships 

As participant/observer, midwife, researcher, and advocate, I have gained 
some understanding of collaboration. Four assumptions now guide my work with 
schools. First and foremost, I regard the process as a highly personal 
proposition Theoretically, partnerships might be "interorganizational relation- 
ships" (Van de Ven, 1976) Practically, universities and districts collaborate, but 
people act on their behalf (Hord, 1986, Houston, 1979). Partnerships cannot 
'unction without participants interacting positively. Successful collaboration rests 
on commitment, cooperation, respect, camaraderie, flexibility, and dialogue. 
Collaborators must estab!L!. an atmosphere that promotes positive interpersonal 
relations. Once participants communicate openly , share responsibility, and value 
each other, they can generate changes that impact the institutions they serve. 

Second, collaboration is a "j ' y ## process. By definition, collaborators share 
decision making for governance, panning, delivery, and evaluation (Schaffer & 
Bryant, 1983), they assume many possible roles and create varied structures 
(Ward & Tikunoff, 1982). Problem solving teams set a target, but rarely 
predeterminethe means to reach it. Coilaborativesevolveandarealmostorgamc. 
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TI.ey defy product labels, agendas, acronyms, and packaging. Ambiguity, 
uncertainty, and large doses of confusion often accompany partnerships. 

Successful collaboratives, moreover, are long-term operations. Participants 
must enlist "for the duration," then persist to produce meaningful results, For 
collaborators, patience is a virtue. Partnerships, moreover, proceed through 
stages; they often assume a cyclical quality as events cause certain phases to 
reappear Trubowitz (1 986) maintained that a typical collaborative demonstrated 
eight stages; I might quibble with his terminology, but find his model basically 
correct. Trubowitz' major contribution is his insistence that "hostility and skepti- 
cism" and a "lack of trust" characterize the start of any collaboration. Universities 
and schools possess different expectations, climates, reward systems, and 
governance structures, professors and teachers usually meet in college class- 
rooms, where their relationships are more adversarial than mutual. Inhabitants of 
two very different social systems often need time to realize their commonalities 
and learn to relate collegially. 

Finally, though time-consuming, frustrating, messy, and intensely personal, 
partnerships are powerful change agents. In schools, collaboration reduces 
teacher isolation, boosts intra building communication, promotes teacher inde- 
pendence, builds teachers' research skills, and provides incentive to use these 
tools. At the university, partnerships add realism and credibility to methods 
courses, transform the professor graduate student relationship, offer settings for 
research, a n d renew faculty professionally. I have observed these results too 
H * r « them as the claims of uncritical advocates. Why do such trans- 

Participants "get hooked" in a paitnership; become willing to 
«ers and the process; open themselves, and grow. Eventually, the 
?t change to accommodate these significant personal adjustments. 

Perils of Partnership 

Because of their intimacy, messiness, duration, and power, schooLcollege re- 
lationships contain built in obstacles that every team must negotiate. Foremost 
among these pitfalls is politics, defined here as activity invoking competition for 
resources, organizational conflict, advancing personal agendas, and reaction to 
change. Politics seems to flourish in partnerships, perhaps because of their 
personal quality Politicking arises from several sources, a partnership might lack 
adequate funding, a participant might join a c^aborative with a preset mission, 
members might come burdened with personal "baggage' they want the team to 
carry Unchecked, political activity attacks a partnership s lifeblood, it lessens 
communication among team members, limits their ability to work cooperatively, 
and closes a climate for change. 
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Like politics, thoughtless language can restrict communication, thereby inhib- 
iting school university collaboration. School and college faculty both speak 
"educationese," but in dialects strange to each other. Neutral words in one envi- 
ronment, moreover, have unexpected power in the other. I remember an incident 
from my earliest partnership that illustrates the negative impact that careless 
language can have. I approached a teaching staff with the proposition that we 
could work together to "solve their school's problems," a friendly mood suddenly 
deteriorated and I was told that the building had no problems, at least none that 
a professor could ever comprehend. Organizers might never realize dreams for 
a partnership if they speak words that threaten or overuse technical jargon. Col- 
laborators must appreciate the rituals, expectations, and language of all team 
members before their venture can succeed. 

A third pitfall confronting any partnership is resources. Collaborate ves typically 
need money and embark on a continual search for finances. More crucial than 
funding, however, is the quest for time. Team members juggle schedules, recruit 
volunteers, and borrow mm utes from planning periods for collaborative work. Why 
are resources such a major hurdle? The answer lies in collaboration's apparent 
newness and unproven performance. Fiscal administrators have scant reason to 
make room in overcrowded budgets for an 'emerging phenomenon." Conse- 
quently, partnerships struggle for release time, travel money, materials, and 
training allocations, particularly in their early stages. 

Finally, governance poses a thorny issue which collaborators must resolve. A 
partnership is a hybrid. B> definition, school and college combine to solve a mutual 
concern, both parties contribute resources and share decision making. A 
collaborative team, moreover, requires a certain independence to be effective, the 
partnership must have the right to choose appropriate courses of action and feel 
responsible for them. Mutuality, independence, and responsibility, however, inevi 
tably raise issues of authority, chain-of-command, and jurisdiction. 

Essential Elements for Effective Collaboration 

No one can guarantee that a partnership will avoid pitfalls to produce significant 
change. Collaboration is a risky business. Still, organizers can maximize chance 
for success by incorporating nine elements in their collaborative projects. 

Time. Collaborators must remember that unlike the cobbler and the elves, they 
cannot expect to awaken one morning and find their goals reached overnight. 
Trust and cooperation take time to build, instructional problems are persistent and 
complex. Any collaboration must include ways to free participants from routine re- 
sponsibilities. In the short term, professors and school administrators can cover 
teachers" classes, student teachers can free their mentors for partnership 



meetings Yet, stop-gap measures will notsustain a collaborative in the longterm. 
The team must discover funding sources for release time and/or extra staff. Forc- 
ing participants to collaborate on their own time is the quickest route to burn-out. 

Perkg or Payoffs I have stressed the fact that collaboration consumes partici- 
pants' time and drains their energies; the process is ambiguous and can leave 
even the staunchest advocates frustrated. The partnership should provide 
release time and pay for program development, travel, or a recognition dinner. 

Administrative Support. Collaboration is a "grass roots" process. Yet, a part- 
nership will not exist long without "blessings from above." Organizers should 
obtain permission, good wishes, and resources from their respective chief 
operating officers (the school superintendent and, at the least, education college 
dean) If at all possible, en gage these figures in the collaborative~the more visible 
their involvement, the better. Administrative support, moreover, should be 
formalized in some way; a co-signed memorandum outlining the partnership's 
terms and conditions would be ideal. 

A Core Group Ideally, a collaborative team should have eight to ten members 
drawn from colhge faculty, teaching staff, district administration, parents, and 
support personnel Larger groups become unmanageable and discourage the in- 
tensely personal interaction a partnership demands. The change unit, moreover, 
should be an elementary building or secondary department for the same reasons. 
An ambitious project might integrate multiple teams or ut.Jze a cadre group to 
spread its message to other sites. Still, an effective collaborative concentrates on 
effecting big changes in small packages. 

Collggiaiity Collaborators can avoid most perils by encouraging mutual respect 
and opening the partnership to input from all participants. A first step in obtaining 
this mutuality is a frontal assault on traditional teacher-professor roles. This 
relationship reflects a professional hierarchy in which status, power, and wisdom 
reside with the professor, In a partnership's early stages, however, organizers 
must establish a working environment in which this antiquated social order no 
longer applies The quickest way to accomplish this transformation is to practice 
role-reversal whenever possible. Let [eachers lead action-research projects and/ 
or place professors in the classroom as aides. Avoid operating procedures in 
which professors or administrators issue directives teachers rush to complete. 

A Missipn I agree with Lieberman (1 986) that activities, not goal statements, 
propel a school/university relationship initially. At the same time, action for 
action's sake" only sustains a partnership so long. Participants will not tolerate col- 
laboration's high energy level without a meaningful target for their efforts. At the 
earliest opportunity, a team should embrace a common purpose, this vision will 
drive a collaboration in its later stages. 



A Model . Admittedly, partnerships must evolve in unexpected directions. Or- 
ganizers cannot lock in agendas or preset outcomes. For collaboration to be 
productive, however, growth must be channeled somehow, participants cannot 
proceed randomly orstray too far from the mutual target. Orgai ..zers should adopt 
astructuring pre cess to focus efforts. I have found a consultative problem solving 
model to be very helpful. In this approach, team members describe their school 
to ? neutral observer, characterize the audience(s) they serve, state their 
instructional mission, list factors blocking its achievement, target an obstacle 
which the team can realistically tackle, survey available resources, design a 
strategy to remove the targeted obstacle, and implement this plan. This model 
focuses team energy, but does not restrict their creativity. 

Training . I began my collaborative career convinced that participant training 
wasted valuable resources. A partnership simply happened, the best organiza 
tional tactic was leaving participants alone. Four years as a participant observ er 
leave me questioning this belief. Collaboration demands large quantities of 
communication, cooperation, and trust. Organizers cannot guarantee that team 
members possess these qualities, but they can nurture interpersonal skills that 
make their emergence more likely. Training educators in conflict resolution and 
active listening, fot example, would facilitate the collaborative process. 

A Sense of Reality . A final element that enhances a partnership s chances for 
success is a pragmatic approach to enlisting .ecruits. Like the Marine Co.ps, col- 
laboration requires "a few good people" educators who open to others, adapt to 
new conditions, and communicate effectively. Frankly, these qualities are not 
universal in our profession. Many teacheis and professors have them, but many 
donot. Training promotes these traits, but cannot supply them. Participants un- 
comfortable with ambiguity and intensity should transfer to other projects. People 
who abstem from a partnership or withdraw from the collaborative arena should be 
praised for recognizing their limits, not condemned for showing weakness. 

Advice, Not Absolutes 

School/college partnerships are powerful change agents. They can open com- 
munication, broaden attitudes, streamline organizational patterns, introduce 
instructional alternatives, professionalize teaching staffs, involve academics, 
generate research projects, and invigorate the burnt out."' Collaboration's power 
Sterna from its nature. The process is intensely personal, evolutionary, open- 
ended, complicated, and !^ng term. To continue a partnership, participants must 
become dedicated to it. Committed people produce meaningful change. 

While collaboration is powerful by nature, participants must overcome a series 
of obstacles inherent in any partnership. They must choose words carefully, avoid 
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political entanglements, secure a resource base, and specify governance proce- 
dures. Collaborators must recognize that collaboration is a rewarding, but tricky 
undertaking. 

My purpose has been to describe the process, discuss its pitfalls, andshare nine 
elements which minimize problems. This practical information, gained from four 
years as a "known collaborator," should help educators implement productive 
school/college relationships. Yet, by design I did not list my suggestions in priority 
order or frame them as guidelines to follow. Collaboration is toe delicate a dish to 
be co otod by recipe. Collaborators must feel the way and evolve a plan based on 
the conditions they encounter. My recommendations are not answers or abso- 
lutes, they do alert partnership organizers to issues they must resolve to achieve 
success. Given patience, flexibility, cooperation, and couraye, school/university 
collaborators can greatly improve teaching and learning in America s schools. 
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Summary 



It would seem that we cannot avoid, even if we wanted to, a future which will 
demand greater collaboration globally. The same seems true in education as part 
of that global picture In order to reap the benefits of collafc native enterprises, 
however we must delve deeper into the nature and the many meanings of 
collaboration. We must take advantage of the theoretical constructs and practical 
methodologies that already exist and apply them to educational endeavors where 
possible I believe we have seen some examples of this in the previous presen- 
tations. 

Being able to study the processes one is engaged in, however, requires an 
objectivity not easily achieved. We do have at feast one discipline f iiat can assist 
us in this enterprise, one not mentioned or applied directly to any great degree 
here, and that is cultural anthropology. Only after years of resistance have the 
qualitative methods of the cultural anthropologist become accepted by the 
educational community as valid and useful tools of research. Ethnography, case 
study, key infonmant interview, participant observation, and grounded theory are 
each examples of terms or phrases which had very limited acceptance in past 
years In focusing our study on the process of collaboration, we are only one step 
removed from the study of behavior, and instead of the goal of "thick descnptions 1 ' 
of one culture or subculture, we are bent upon describing how two or more 
subcultures cannot only understand each other, but can communicate for the 
satisfaction of common ends. In attempting to facilitate collaboration, we do not 
seek to change subcultures or to integrate them, but in a pluralistic sense, we must 
maintain their integrity and strength which reside in their differences. Again, we 
pose the question as we did at the beginning. How can we discern, depict and 
interpret the ingredients, the i equipments of collaboration, and thereby better 
understand its nature? It seems that those who study cultures may have much 
to offer in guiding our future efforts. 
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Chapter Two 
Implementation Strategies: Policies and Procedures 

Fannie Wiley Preston, editor* 

Collaboration is a recent phenomenon that goes beyond cooperation to mean 
equality among ail participants and liaisons at the interface of all levels of the 
organizations. It is an attitude, a process, and a method. When institutions 
collaborate they share decision making in governance, planning, dalivery, and 
evaluation of programs. 

Collaboration is central to educational reform. If all those .vhc have a stake in 
the educational enterprise work together sharing the power, the decision making 
and the responsibility, and pooling then expertise and resources-bttter programs 
and/or long-term solutions to critical educational problems will result. 

Common educational agendas and purposes are essential to effective collabo- 
ration. However, once the nature of the problem, the concept to be jointly 
addressed, is identified and the common agenda established, effective implemen- 
tation strategies, policies, and procedures are needed in order to move from 
thought to action. 

The second strand for the 1989 AACTE annual meeting was titled "Implemen- 
tation Strategies. Policies and Procedures." It provided the bridges between 
problems and solutions, as well as the basis for generating principles to guide 
future actions. Toward this end, participants were directed to study the practical 
and historical characteristics of successful partnerships. Several of these papers, 
representing the range of problems, policies, and procedures, are featured in this 
section Before moving on, it is useful to summarize briefly the presentations that 
focused on this theme. The papers presented in this strand addressed problems 
in the following categories: 



* Fannie Wiley Preston is the Associate Dean for Academic Affairs and a Professor of 
Education at San Francisco State University. She has worked extensively in deld-based 
collaborative projects and during the 1988 89 school year, she directed a grant to plan 
clinical training schools for the San Francisco Unified School District. San Francisco State 
University was *r,s of eleven universities in the United States selected by the Ford 
Foundation to test this new approach to training future teachers. Her research is in the 
area of effective teaching of reading/language arts. 
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CURRENT PROBLEM/ISSUE 



TABLE I 

COLLABORATORS 



HIGH SCHOOLS 

How to improve a low-achieving high 
school: high drop-out rate, high 
minority population 

1) How to Improve the minority experi- 
ence at the post-secondary level 

2) How to improve the minority experi- 
ence at the post-secondary level 

SCHOOL CURRICULUM 



School district, university 



School district, university 

Multi-institutional collaboration. 17 
higher education institutions 



STRATEGIES 
(EXAMPLES) 



Twenty-one research studies as a 
basis for a comprehensive needs 
assessment 

Early intervention by using a special 
high school curriculum 

Multi-institutional collaborative 
program mix 



How to improve elementary science 
education 



How to improve geography education 
PRESERVICE INSTRUCTION 

How to establish a network of exem- 
plary elementary and secondary 
schools to train teachers; to Improve 
teacher education 
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State department, higher education 



School district, higher education, 
business, professional societies 



Legislated collaboration; state 
governing boards, higher education 
school 



Study panels of science educators 
and teacher educators to synthesize 
and translate research findings and 
establish framework 

Nationwide network of state-level 
centers 



Framework to guide the work of task 
forces and advisory committees, state 
divided into eight regions: mandated 
professional development school, pilot 
programs Implementing the legisla- 
tively madated professional develop- 
ment school 



CURRENT PROBLEM/ISSUE COLLABORATORS 



STRATEGIES 
(EXAMPLES) 



THE INDUCTION YEAR 



How to assess collaborative spinoffs 
from a teachsr Internship program; to 
Implement support services for new 
teachers 



School district, university 



"Help line" and resource bank for new 
teachers, resource packets, profes- 
sional development plan, us6 of 
statewide observation system, 
research on spin-off collaborative 
projects 



UNIVERSITY CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT 

How to improve the teacher education 
curriculum by integrating the construct 
of pedagogical content knowledge as 
the basis of teaching 



Subject matter specialists, teacher 
educators, public school practitioners 



Interdisciplinary collaboration, teacher 
education council, instructional triads 



COLLABORATIVE DECISION 
MAKING 

How to determine when power should 
be shared; how to determine the risks 
and benefits of collaboration 



Geneno-across any combination of 
groups 



A model for determining who should 
be involved in making a decision and 
to what degree 
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The third major symposium, "Using the Knowledge Base for Beginning Teach- 
ers* Emerging Models ofCollaboration," was also concerned with the theme of 
Implementation Strategies. Xbrief summary of this session, which focused on the 
recently published AACTE book, Knowledge Base for the Beginning Teacher, 
follows. 

Dr. William E Gardner, past president of AACTE, reported that the Knowledge 
Base Action Group (KBAG) was formed by AACTE as a part of the Center for 
Change in Teacher Education. The group's charge was to help AACTE define 
what appropriate activity should be undertaken by the association in the area of 
defining the knowledge base for teaching. 

This action group decided to commission a book about the knowledge base in 
order to place AACTE in a leadership position in the movement to define, to 
accentuate, to push for th^ identification of aknowledgebaseinteachereducation. 
The intent was to make a statement about the knowledge base for beginning 
teachers and, in so doing, start a process. The book put forth what is believed to 
be a compref lensive definition of the knowledge base for beginning teachers. It 
was designed to make a state of the art comment on teacher education, a 
comment that was not constant but rather a reflection of a point of view which 
changes with the creation of new knowledge and new technology. 

In orderto ensure that constant revision takes place, the first action group is now 
out of existence The board of AACTE has created KBAG II, a new action group 
charged immediately to begin an assessment of the content of the Knowledge 
Base for Beginning Teachers and to revise the volume on a three-to-five year 
basis, at least to plan a revision of the book. 

The knowledge base book is a".vhar book to the "how" of teacher education. 
It does not speak to how teacher education ought to be done. The book puts 
together a large store of ideas which need to be transformed into curricula, 
transformed into the "how" of teacher education or the content of the field in which 
we work During the third major symposium, "Using the Knowledge Base for 
Beginning "'eachers Emerging Models of Collaboration," presenters reported on 
initiativestousethe knowledgebase book in collaborative effortsto design teacher 
education curriculum and to deliver instruction. 

Exxon Education Foundation funded seven projects to explore the implications 
of the knowledge base book and how it might be used in various collaborative 
arrangements at a number of universities. There were seven projects funded. 
Michigan State, Whitworth College, the University of Delaware, University of 
Illinois, University of Minnesota, tne University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, and City 
University of New York. Reports from two of the projects are included in this 
chapter. 
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Institutions M higher education, school districts, the legislature, the California 
Department of Education, and the business community are jointly addressing the 
problems facing urban elementary, middle, and secondary schools, the recruit- 
ment and retention of competent teachers, particularly minority teachers, reform 
in teacher education curriculum, and the success of minorities in higher education 
institutions. If this self-renewal of the profession is to result in lasting reform, 
ongoing projects must be coaTied, institutionalized, reported in the literature, and 
used as a basis for building networks. We must push f orwa r d the frontiers of what 
we know about collaboration in order to enact reform in schools and schooling. 
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Featured Speaker 



Thlschapter opens with an edited verslor if the remarks by the major speaker represent- 
ing this strand, W. Ann Reynoids, Chancellor of the California State University. The 
California State University is a network of nineteen universities that educate the majority 
of teachers in California. According to Dr. Reynolds, teacher education is center stage 
once again This focus on teacher education is resulting in more respect for teachers and 
what they do and has created an opportunity for fundamental change. Teachers, working 
together collaboratively and cooperating with all agencies concerned with educating 
teachers, are in the best position to find solutions to today's educational problems. 

Peggy Pedagog Prevails 

W. Ann Reynolds 

Chancellor, The California State University 

Last year in remarks before his board, Harvard President Derek Bok asked an 
important question. He asked why should teacher training programsbe "relegated 
to the margins of the university, fighting for their existence at a time when they 
should occupy center stage in the national effort to improve our public schools?" 
President Bok'squestion pointsto a new awareness that the only way our nation's 
problems can be solved is by reemphasizing the importance of teaching. Our 
teacher preparation p-gramsshould nelbeon the margins. They should, rather, 
be at the very center cf the university's efforts. 

WhPn I was attending Kansas State Teachers College, we produced an annual 
event which took place at homecoming, the crowning of Peggy Pedagog. This 
honor was arguably the most significant that a young woman attending our 
university could receive. Each year one of our teacher education students- 
general ly one who was going on to be an elementary school teacher -was selected 
to be crowned as Peggy. The publicity and attention which went with it were 
enormous It was, quite honestly, unequalled by any other event on campus, and 
was representative of the very high esteem in which teachers were held, and the 
great respect felt for teaching as a profession. In those days, when you graduated 
from teachers college, you were recruited from all over the country. It was much 
like receiving an engineering degree today. 

Unfortunately, in the years that followed my graduation, respect for teaching- 
and the teaching of teachers declined dramatically. This produced a decline in 
the enrollments in teacher education departments, and quite honestly, a decline 
in the academic quality of those who were seeki g teaching credentials. 

Today, for the first time in several decades, we are starting to see a fundamen- 
tal change I think we are seeing a renewal of respect for teachers and for those 
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who train them. And *hile the notion of crowning a Peggy Pedagog may ceem a 
bit too sexist for this Jay and age, I nevertheless believe at least in spirit that we 
may once again oee Peggy return to life on many of xjr campuses. Teacher 
education is once again "in" and that is good news for all of us. 

The Problem 

Unfortunately, when you read the headlines of our nation's papers, the problems 
confronting teacher education are portrayed as massive and perhaps even 
unsolvable. When dissected, however, it is clear thatthere are workable solutions, 
and not surprisingly, teachers are the ones best positioned to provide them. To 
be successful, however, we must look past the headlines and beyond the 
conventional wisdom. 

Conventional wisdom says that today's teachers ar * poorly prepared and that 
multiple- choice tests are necebbary for assessing teachers. Headlines cry out that 
illiteracy is out of control and that it will only get worse. Conventional wisdom says 
th at Blackand Hispanic students are doomed to second class status, while Asians 
are portrayed as a "model minority" that simply can't fail. 

Teacher Testing 

Thobe who suggest that a paper and pencil test is the best measure of a potential 
teacher are elitist or naive, uninformed or all of the above. Standardized exams 
are a poor substitute for the insight and experience of *ell trained professors 
whose judgment can be coupled with those of outstanding practitioners. 

The judgment of university faculty and field practitioners is also a better source 
for evaluating a pre ^pective teacher's knowledge of the subjects that he w. Jie will 
teach. No paper and pencil test can measure the personal traits of love of 
humanity , trust, and ability tc engender in our children the courage to experiment. 

In line with this, The California State University (CSU) faculty will be involved 
with the state in developing subject matter performance demonstrations that are 
designed to supplement the National Teacher's Exam (NTE). Can someone who 
wants to teach art actually draw? Can someone going into biology actually perform 
an experiment? Those skills need to be demonstrated. Thuj cannot be measured 
on a multiple choice test. In addition, at the CSU we have adopted a policy which 
calls for faculty in academic disciplines to assess l!ie adequacy of a prospective 
teacher's knowledge of the subject that he or she will teach. 

In California, a new la/v SB148 provides for future alternatives in the evalu 
ation of teachers. As alternatives to selecting "A," "B," M C," or "None of the 
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Above," it allows for university assessments, classroom performance assess- 
ments, and other evaluations that call for a demonstration of mastery of knowledge 
and pedagogy. 

On the national level, I am heartened to know that the Educational Testing 
Service (ETS) has announced a whole new direction for the NTE. By 1992, the 
paper-and-pencil exam will give way to a package of tests that use computer 
simulations, interactive video, portfolio development, and ciassroom observa- 
tions ETS is starting to acknowledge in part what our profession has known all 
along! 

Minority Participation in Teaching 

This^ewdirectiononthepartofETSis very important, because the cultural bias 
of many standardized tests is keeping far too many minority students out of college 
generally and out of teaching in particular. 

The passing rates for NTE first time test takers in California are very telling. 
Seventy two percent of the whites who took the general knowledge test passed. 
This compares to 46% of Pacific Islanders/Asian Americans, 44% of Mexican- 
Americans, and only 29% of African Americans. Similar results are found on the 
California Basic Education Skills Test (CBEST), an exam which is California's 
version of the basic skills test. On the CBEST we see 81% of whites passing, 
compared with 59% of Mexican Americans and 34% of African-Americans. 

A report prepared by PACE (Policy Analysis for California Education) has 
concluded that this state will need 160,000 new teacheio between 1987 and the 
mid-1990s in order to meet anticipated enrollment growth and attrition. This 
comes at a time when ethnic minorities constitute an ever increasing percentage 
of our population. In Los Angeles County, 70% of the public school children are 
classified as ethnic minorities. These students need role models m the classroom, 
yet the number of minority teachers in our public schools is declining. 

Correcting this is one of the greatest challenges before all of us associated with 
AACTE But it is a challenge that we can meet. Good programs are being 
developed We need to make the public aware of their success so that we can 
garner support to expand them. A good example is a wonderful program aimed 
at bringing more minority students into teaching that is underway at Crenshaw 
High School in Los Angeles. Crenshaw is an inner city high school which for a 
number of years had the usual crime, drug, and gang problems associated with 
an urban neighborhood. For many of the students at Crenshaw, gang members 
were the most visible role models. Then a new principal came along-her name 
is Jewel Boutee and she i rI tiated some very innovative programs to change all 
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that. The most significant, at least for our discussion today, was the formation of 
the Future Teachers Club. 

Where I grew up in the midwest, children interested in farming joined 4 H clubs 
or Future Farmers of America. I n our inner cities, it makes the same kind of sense 
to encourage students to pursue teaching by getting them interested through a 
club that carries with it a certain prestige. And now, being a member of the Future 
Teachers Club carries status, and the members stand out as role models for 
others. 

The California State University, Los Angeles, is currently working in partnership 
with Crenshaw and their future teachers in a program called the Teacher 
Academy. In this program, our professors interact directly with students in the 
Future Teachers Club and guide them in tutoring junior high and elementary 
students. These tutoring activities, in combination with information and counsel 
ing, serve to ignite an interest in teaching while also providing an awareness of the 
academic preparation which is necessary for success. 

The results at Crenshaw have been promising. 90% of the students in the 
program in 1 988 have been accepted at four year institutions. Crenshaw was a 
high school that could have been abandoned by the teachers who worked there. 
Instead, it is becoming a wonderful training ground for future teachers. 

The Crenshaw partnership is just one example of the many efforts we have 
undertaken to reach out to high schools and community colleges to attract more 
teachers. We are just now initiating Teacher Diversity Grants, which will allow our 
campuses work with high schools and community colleges to encourage and 
support minority students who want to become teachers. We plan to provide $1 
million in grants next year for this program. 



Addressing Diversity 



If we can succeed in bringing more minority students into teaching, "t will be our 
most important accomplishment. But outreach programs by themselves are not 
the only answer. The ethnically diverse students who now fil! our classroom* are 
bringing broadly different backgrounds and expectations to the Jassroom, and as 
a result they ar e going to respond quite differently to various teaching methods and 
learning stimuli. Ao a result, universities must provide teachers with pedagogical 
methods that work for all students, particularly African Americans, Hispanics, and 
Asians. 

In late January of thisyear the CSU co sponsored, along with State Superinten 
dent Honig and the California Department of Education, a conference that 
attracted more than 1 0CBIack educators and legislators in order tc help establish 



a Cenierfor Applied Cultural Studies and Educational Achievement. The Center 
will conduct research that is designed to develop teaching methods that will better 
reach African-American children. Weknowthatsomeschoolsandsometeachers 
are highly successful in motivating and educating African -American youngsters. 
It is critically important to discover the factors that underlie their success, and to 
see if they can be replicated in other situations. 

We arecontinuingto developculturally relevant teaching practices, forthey may 
well be the key to bridging the gap that so often exists between teacher and learner, 
and which has created such an obstacle for so many Black and Hispanic students. 
Our approach continues to be practical, classroom-oriented, and aimed at the 
interaction between teacher and learner. 



Support for Teachers 



Several weeks ago I was reading the very captivating autobiography of journal- 
ist William Allen White. White grew up during the 1860s and 1870s in the same 
corner of Kansas that I once called home. Of that time, he wrote that "all over the 
Missouri Valley, the settlers first built a sizable schoolhouse and then built their 
towns around it." In those days, teaching was a fairly simple profession. 

Today, the teachers we train face many difficult challenges. In many school 
districts 40% of the new teachers quit after the first year to pursue another 
occupation Such an overwhelming exodus should signal loud and clearthatthese 
new teachers need support. An important task for colleges of teacher education 
is to provide that support. We can't just create teachers and toss them to the 
wolves. We have a responsibility to help them succeed. At the CSU we have 
started a program called the Beginning Teacher Retention in Inner City Schools 
Program. 

The program is operated in partnership with the State Department of Education 
and is based on the concept that new teachers need to be inducted into the 
teaching profession ; and, that the process of educating teachers is continual and 
should extend, at a minimum, into the first year of teaching. Beginning teachers 
participating in this program receive on-going supervision from university faculty 
as well as assistance with subject matter concerns from faculty from academic 
departments Perhapsmostimportantly.newteachersreceiveon-goingcoachmg 
from experienced classroom teachers. An evaluation of the first year of the 
program at CSU/Hayward and at San Diego State shows retention rates of 90%, 
which far exceed the retention rates of new teachers in urban areas elsewhere in 
the United States. By the end of their first year of teaching, the new teachers in 
this program were found to be performing as well as experienced and highly 
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successful teachers. This program is successful, I think, because the university 
is involved. Universities need to be active in these efforts. 

We are now seeing top students enter our teacher colleges, and we are finally 
gaining support for the ways in which they should be evaluated. There is a 
renaissance occurring in teachti education and you all have an active role to piay 
in it. 

At the CSU we anticipate enrollment growth of 186,000 students over the next 
fifteen years. A good many of those new students are going to pursue teaching 
careers. To educate them, we are going to need thousands more professors. The 
CSU is not alone in this. There is a pressing need for more people to pursue 
education doctorates, both to teach and to serve as leaders for our schools. 

Conclusion 

We are seeing a new and exciting invig^ration of American teaching. There is 
growing new respect tor what we can accomplish. This is an exciting time to be 
part of a college of tsacher education. We can change the *ery fabric of our 
society. Through the collaboration and cooperation among all agencies con 
cerned with educating teachers, we can assure, to m> ^reai delight, that Peggy 
Pedagog prevails. 
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Selected Papers 



Tho papers in th's chapter identify current problems, indicate the intervention strategies 
(plan of action, procedures and'or methods used) to solve the problem, and describe the 
management plan In addition, the papers directly or indirectly suggest guidelines, 
principles, and practical wisdom that emerge from the implementation that can contnbute 
to the success and/or institutionalization of the collaborative program. 

Transforming the Knowledge Base into Teacher Education Programs 

Henrietta Barnes 

Michigan State University 

The Exxon Project at Michigan State University consists of two phases. In the 
first phase, participants examined the knowledge base that is cntical for beginning 
teachers We brought together a group of educators who had wntten extensively 
on the knowledge base and a group of urban elementary school teachers. The 
participants met twice a week and discussed their conceptions and applications 
of the knowledge base; of Ahat experienced teachers know and how they use it; 
and. of what teachers' and teacher educators' views are regarding what beginning 
and experienced teachers need to know. We wanted, also, to reflect on the 
processes that teachers go through in learning this knowledge base. Finally, and 
most important, we wanted to see where our two sets of conceptualizations 
overlapped, and where we held differences. 

Thir meeting format provided an exceptional opportunity for collaboration. It 
was made possible because these tecche.o .ave been collaborating with the 
elementary teacher education program at Michigan State University for over five 
years The teachers are in a very real sense mentor teachers for our beginning 
teachers, who spend two years in elementary classrooms, including one full year 
at this particular school site Through this program, the teachers were able to be 
released from their classrooms two half days each week. Because of the long- 
teim relationship that our student teachers have developed with their students and 
classes, the participating teachers were confident that their students would 
receive high quality instruction in their absence. The teachers thus felt a high 
degree of freedom to involve themselves more fully in the meetings. 

in this first phase of the project, we chose to read, discuss, and critique six 
chapters These six chapters included rne on subject matter knowledge, which 
included an address to the teachers by Suzanne Wilson, one on teachers 
assuming an active role in learning, which was discussed with Anne Marie 
Palincsar, one of the authors of that chapter, two chapters on learning and 
learners, and classroom instruction, both of which Linda Anderson had authored; 
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'The Social Organization of Classrooms," written by Susan Florio Ruane, and 
"Subject Specific Pedagogy. Why Studying One Chapter Ahead Doesn't Really 
Work," by Bill McDiarmid and Deborah Ball. These readings encouraged a 
dialogue and exchanges that pro»ud both exciting and revealing, and which 
brought our own perspectives to new levels of understanding. 

One of the most outstanding topics of discussion focused on domains of 
knowledge. The teachers found it difficult to talk about domains of knowledge in 
isolation from each other. While the> may have learned about these domains in 
separate ways initially, it has been along time since they have thought about them 
separately; to do so seemed artificial. 

It was also reinforcing for us to recognize thai /vhat we have learned through this 
p roject is what we are reading in the currei it literature. The domains of knowledge 
that teacher practitioners use are integrated into networks of understanding that 
are interacting al! the time. These domains are contextualized, and the knowledge 
base from which one draws and the domain one might use in any given situation 
depends on the particular learners, the particular cc:text, and the particular goals 
and intentions that the teachers ~.e attempting to achieve at a particular time. 

In talking with us about how we university practitioners might prepare our 
student teachers, the elementary teachers wanted us !o do more to integrate these 
domains within our own instruction. They felt that our student teachers came with 
a degree of understanding about he. various knowledge domains are integrated 
in practice, but they are obviously less sophisticated than experienced teachers. 
However, the teachers felt that beginning teacher knowledge was, and needs to 
be, essentially the same as experienced teachers* knowledge, that there is a core 
of knowledge that these new teachers must possess and begin to use. Clearly, 
there will be differences in the level of understanding and in the magnitude of 
repertoires that teachers have that they can draw on for interpreting situations, for 
creating alternative representations ot subject matter, or ^a^s of responding to 
situations. Nevertheless, they reminded us that beginning teachers face exactly 
the same dilemmas (hat experienced teachers face. Student teachers must, 
therefore, finish their training with a degree of mastery in how these domains 
interact in particular contexts, and how they can be applied. Coming into student 
teaching knowing only about domains is insufficient. Student teachers need to 
know how these domains interact. 

In relation to this topic ot knowledge domains, the teachers expressed concern 
that student teachers come into their training with much of what they know in a 
decontextualized state. How can student teacher o integrate and apply this often 
fragmented, decontextualized formal knowledge? How c«n they develop and use 
the limited conceptual tools that they possess for understanding practice and 
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context? How can the issues of professional roles and responsibilities be made 
central to their self-conceptions? 

The teachers suggested that wo do more to allow novices to see examples of 
good teaching. They want novices to v,ork more with teacher educators-and I 
includehere both teacher educators fromtheuni/ersity andfromtheschools-who 
can demonstrate effective teaching with children Novices need comprehensive 
guidance from someone who can interpret and contextualize their intentions and 
actions. They need someone who can talk about, articulate, and justify their 
actionsfrom among a whole range of alternatives from which they might have cho- 
sen. They need someone who can encourage and guide them through critical 
reflectior and study In fact, what they would like to learn better themselves, and 
encouraged us to learn more about, is how to make more visible the intellectual 
activity of teaching. All of this, I think, is consistent with many of the views that are 
addressed in the knowledge-base handbook. 

"'"he second phase of the p ^ect is of a different sort. It has to do with collabo- 
rations among twelve large midwestern universities who are engaged in reform 
efforts These efforts include faculty, department chairs, and deans who are 
attempting to understand the whole process of transforming the knowledge base 
into programs and curriculum. We want to identify where the difficulties are, and 
define what the ; ~sues and questions ere that educators and practitioners need to 
add^ss We want to understand the difference between a problem or a difficulty, 
which probably has a solution, and a dilemma which requires trade-offs. With 
these in mind, our group looked at the interaction between the curriculum and the 
context, and the ways in which the context prevents, inhibits, or limits the integnty 
of the curriculum. 

We examined this question from five different perspectives that emerged from 
both the research literature and from what was happening in the various institu- 
tions. A conference was held at Michigan State in the fall where we explicated 
these perspectives, and then used them as screens through which we could 
examine the reform efforts that were underway at these institutions. The five 
screens focussed on I ) the knowledge base, 2) conceptions of learning to teach, 
3) program structure, 4) organizational change, and 5) leadership. Using 
institutional cases, we then talked about ihe teacher eduction curriculum that 
these inctitutions were attempting to construct. Several questions guided our 
discussions- What isthe core, critical knowledge? What do faculty perceive to be 
the best ways for novices to learn this core knowledge? What program design 
elements are essential 0 How can leadership qualities be made most effective 
wilhin such contexts and program changes? What is there about change and 
transition that we should understand? Through networking and sharing expen- 
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ences and ideas, we beaeve that we car. provide support foi each other, we can 
learn from one another, and Wb can inform the larger community about the diffi- 
culties involved in transforming knowledge into a program. 

I would like to end with some comments made by David Cohen, who talked with 
our group. He reminded us that change is a very long-term process -we mustihink 
ahead thirty years, not three- and it is time that we gave ourselves a time frame 
for success that won't jerk us back and forth between this effort and that effort. We 
are struggling with how to move away from piecemeal attempts to improve the 
effectiveness and quality of teacher education. Along the way, we will encounter 
the difficulties inherent in providing a coherent, comprehensive curriculum of 
professional education . How do we get a long enough time frame in order to bring 
together all of these pieces into some kind of comprehensive reform? 

Very, very difficult. As David Cohen says, "We are at the beginning of a 
revolution, not the end, and strategies one uses at the beginning need to be 
different." 
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The Academic Major for Elementary Education Students: A Collaborative 
Project Between Faculty in Education and Arts and Sciences 
at the University of Delaware 

Frank B. Murray 

University of Delaware 

Everyone agrees, whether they are reform minded or not, that teachers- 
regardless of what else they know -must know the very subject matters they hope 
to teach their pupils. Yet in the case of the elementary school teacher, we are hard 
pressed to follow the implications of what we believe because it would mean that 
prospective elementary teachers would need to be well-grounded in mathematics, 
literature, writing, history, geography, the natural and social sciences, thefine arts,' 
language, and mu"h more. What kind of academic course of study could ever lead 
to such an outc->me in today's university-for everyone, let alone for education 
students' T'lis is the question that some members of the University of Delaware's 
faculty in education and several arts and science departments have taken up. 

How does the elementary teacher come to know the very material he or she 
teaches and, given the latitude in the elementary school curriculum, how do 
teachers even figure out what ihat material should be? We do know that 
reasonably well-educated college and university graduates find themselves in 
great difficulty early in thoir attempts to answer coherently, and with integrity, the 
questions that young children are likely to put to them. Sooner or hter an 
elementary school teacher is going to tell children that the world, despite all 
appearances, is not flat. Upon learning that the earth is round and spinning, 
children will inevitably wonder why they don't fall off. Teachers, and virtually all 
educated persons, will say something about the holding power of gravity, and 
having said that, they have exhausted about all that they know about this topic. 
They have no intellectual resources left to deal with other questions about gravity, 
such as whether gravity is stronger on the earth's bottom where it has to do so 
much more work to keep everyone from falling off, and so forth. In fact, there is 
some risk that gravity will be said to be a magnetic force, which it is not, and thus 
the pupils are misled about a point that will r.eed to be corrected if the pupil is to 
have even a rudimentaiy grasp of how the universe operates. 

Even more to the point is the case of a rect.it National Science Foundation video 
in which some of Harvard's graduating seniors-at their commencement-were 
asked how it is that we have seasons Without hesitation and with confidence, they 
each replied incorrectly that it is because the earth is closer to the sun in the 
summer and farther away in the winter, ret each would no doubt know the 
distance between the earth and sun, that days are of different lengths, the shape 



of the earth's orbit, thatthe seasons differ by hemisphere, and so on all facts, that 
upon reflection, are inconsistent with their response. The point is that the nation's 
best and brightest are not themselves 3ll~grounded in an essential, but relatively 
simple, part of the elementary school curriculum. It would not be hard to document 
that gaps like this exist among our best and brightest in M aspects of the 
elementary school curriculum! Given this outcome, what hope is there for the 
elementary education major -who is typically not a high scorer on any of the 
common standardized measures of intellectual aptitude and achievement*- to 
master even the subject matters of the grade in which they expect to teach? What 
kind of education, as only one component of a modern teacher education program, 
could provide the grounding in the basic subject matters that would allow teachers 
to stand up to the ordinary questions that they will recei/e from their pupils, let 
alone the exotic questions that would tax scholars in the field? How often can the 
teacher simply say, "Good question, lookit up, " b efore they discourage all genuine 
questions from their pupils? 

At the University of Delaware, with grant support from the Exxon Foundation 
and Carnegie Corporation of New York (Project 30), we have a team oi faculty 
leaders who are considering six proposals for the reform of the arts and science 
component of theteacher education p.ogram that we offer prospective elementary 
teachers. The tean members are the chairs of the Departments of English, 
Mathematics, Kstory, Philosophy, Cuniculum, and Instruction, the Associate 
Chair of Chemistry, the Associate Dean of the College of Arts and Science, and 
the Dean of the College of Education, who chairs the group. Currently our students 
take a modest number of basic arts and science general education courses, about 
one-quarter of their total program, plus the equivalent of a minor in a field of study 
outside education. 

The team is exploring six approaches tc the question of the elementary 
academicmajor. These are not mutually exclusive, so the final outcome could very 
well include features from each approach. 

1. Interdisciplinary major. At present we are viewing this option as a collection 
of reworked minors in six areas mathematics, foreign language, history and 
social science, English, natural science, andfine arts Apartfromthefactthateach 
minor would be responsive to the unique requirements of the elementary school 
teacher, this option is fairly conservative and administratively feasible. It repre- 
sents about 90 credit hours of focused study, a considerable increase in the 
current program, but still affording only minimal levels of study in each area. Yet 
it is an honest approach insofar . each major area of the elementary school 
curricuium is addressed. 
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2. PhilogQphy of subject matter. This option might be a major in philosophy with 
an emphasis on the philosophy of each subject matter (e.g., philosophy of science) 
in which essential and fundamental aspects of the subject matter are covered. 
This approa^ might also provide a structure to the separate minors proposed in 
Item 1. 

3- Text approach. This approach entails an unusual course of study that 
contains a close reading of seminal texts (the "great books") in each area coupled 
with an examination of school textbooks for the assumptions that they make about 
the discipline in question. The logic of this proposal, like the philosophy of the 
disciplines approach, is that the core structure of the discipline is addressed 
directly, and the "forest for the trees" problem that plagues most university study 
is minimized. 

4 Qenet'Q epfctemology. This option entails the study of the developmental 
psychological literature from the perspective of the development of the concepts 
that make up the curriculum. In this approach the student learns the relevant 
developmental constraints upon the pupil's acquisition of the curriculum and lays 
out, as an unavoidable part of the discussion, the nature of the subject itself. The 
story of how the young child develops the notion of number, for example, is 
valuaW n its own right, but also reveals salient portions of number theory, the 
arithmetical algorithms, and other aspects of mathematics. Similarly, the account 
of the child's moral development reveals the principal issues in moral philosophy 
and political theory. 

5 Cognitive pgyghQlpgy, The student would major in cognitive psychology and 
make the workings of the mind the specialization. The subject matter content 
would beacquired through the consideration of how the mind operates mathemati- 
cally, aesthetically, and so forth. Like the philosophy of the disciplines of text 
approaches, this would provide a structure for the reforms minors in each subject 
area. Each area would be begin from the perspective J* how we think about and 
know the content in question. The approach fits well with the current trend in 
cognitive psychology that stresses the domain specificity of our thinking. 

6 Pedagogical content knowledge This option addresses the fact that teach- 
ers, even professors, inevitably transform what they know into a teachable subject. 
They gi ve th e subj ect a new structure and meaning, one that is appropriate to their 
students' level of understanding. These structu.es can be studied and codified. 
Since this reformulation of the discipline is inevitably one might as well address 
it directly and, as in the other approaches, use it as a v/ay to structure the reformed 
minors In teaching Huckteberry Finn, for example, the teacher inevitably 
interprets the book as a story of race relations, or generation gaps, or a historical 
period, or latent homosexuality on the frontier, or whatever. How is this done? 
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Shouldn't the academic major address this question explicitly? As another 
example, many science teachers attempt to clarify the nature of electric current by 
comparing it to the b ehavior of water currents in various sized pipes. Is this a good 
way to think about electricity, and how would one know? The answer to the 
question is not to be found in physicsnorin education, but in a qualitatively different 
kind of knowledge that will come from conversations between disciplinarians and 
pedagogues. This knowledge the knowledge of what isatelling example, a good 
analogy, a provocative question, a compelling theme -is a proper object of study 
in an academic rajor and could yield the kind of understanding of the disciplines 
that is deep ana generative. To have multiple ways of representing a subject 
matte r, to have more than one example or metaphor, to have more than one mode 
of explanation, requires a high order and demanding form of subject matter under 
standing. 

Our team will also take up the quebiion of various instructional formats for the 
course of study. For example, we might want to devote a semester to each 
component of the elementary school curriculum and thereby promote a more 
coherent and integrated grasp of the subject matter than is otherwise possible 
when the same content is scattered throughout the 120 or so credit hours of the 
undergraduate program. Along these lines, the traditional methods course in each 
field could be part of these integrated semesters. 

The heart of our work lies in the v,uf»versations between faculty members in the 
dfferent disciplines that have a stake in the elementary school. The problems that 
our project raises are as compelling and difficult as any that are raised in an 
academic discipline. That they entail the reform of the university curriculum for all 
students simply makesthe conversation more lively andtimely because pedagegi 
cal understanding is a worthy outcome for ail university instruction. 
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A Mode! for Optimizing the Benefits of Collaboration 

Raymond G. Taylor and Robert T Williams 
Not'h Carolina State University 

Richard Card 
Deputy Commissioner of Education, State of Maine 

Nearly fifty years ago, Chester Barnard postulated that each person has a "zone 
of indifference/ that is, a set of issues in which he or she is utterly disinterested 
(1938) Barnard believed that when one tries to involve others in decisions which 
fall within their zone of indifference, a variety of non-productive and negative 
feelings, apathy, resistance, and resentment and are likely to flow. 

Barnard's notion seems obviou~, it contains lessons that we are slow to learn. 
For example, it is a common practice for one of our deans to staple a "circulation" 
slip to important arriving mail. It then moves among those listed on the slip. If it 
is of greatinierest to a particular recipient, itma> be copied, if it is withm one s zone 
of indifference, it may simply be passed on. We think Barnard would have 
approved. 

We also have long and regular meetings. Tnese meetings are well-intentioned 
and are crafted by persons who want us to know what is going on, some important 
pieces of communication result, a certain degree of collegiality is obtained. Many 
of the items discussed are well within the 2one of indifference of at least one, and 
sometimes all, of the participants. Predictably, boredom, annoyance, and 
impatience result. 

Barnard's simple postulate illustrates just one of the m jny parts of a formal 
model (shown on following page) which we have deveiuped and promulgated in 
recent years (1985), Space, and the essay format, will not permit or facilitate 
detailed comments on all parts. But we would like our reaJeio ht*re to become 
aware of the principles of collaboration as we see them. Those principles have a 
certain common sense quality, yet they aree*tremely hardtopracticeconsistently 
and even more difficult to keep in mind simultaneously. 

The Four Tests 

The successful use of this model depends on truthful answers to four questions. 
We often refer to these questions as tests, they determine ho w the situation under 
consideration will pass down through other portions of the model 
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The Basic Model 
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Note. A solid line Indicates the primary style recommended by the model. 
A dashed line indicates a possible alternative. 
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Test Ope; Relevant One of the beginning points for applying the test of 
relevance is to ascertain whether or not the decision under consideration is within 
the participant's zone of indifference. If it is, the test of relevance is failed. 

Relevancemust be vieved from the participant's perspective as well asfrom the 
manager's It may be patently obvious to the department chairman that a certain 
decision should greatly concern the faculty, but if they do not agree, then the test 
of relevance is not passed. There are situations where faculty members may be 
interested in what is going on, but the matter is unrelated to theii welfare or 10 ineir 
work. The chairman and the faculty must agree on relevance in order for the test 
to be passed. 

Test Two: Expertise The second test asks, "Does the person or group under 
consideration possess information or have a skill that can contribute to the 
decision?" The chairman then needs to ask another question, "Am I sure?" It is 
not unusual for deans and other managers in higher education to desire the tull 
participation of others and to assume incorrectly that participants have all the 
prerequisite skills needed for competent collaboration. Very poor results may 
follow. In one case which we have studied, fictionalized, and published, the 
manager concluded that shared decision making was too cumbersome and 
ineffective to have a place in her organization, when all along the test of expertise 
had not been raised and would not have been passed if raised. 

This test of expertise is deceptively straightforward, consequently, it is often 
answered, "Yes," too quickly. A very common example of this error occurs when 
faculty are first given an opportunity to share in a new and important process. It 
is hard for deans and chairmen who may work with a certain skill day in and day 
out to realize that others may totally lack that skill. It may not he a particularly 
difficult skill to acquire, but if a faculty member has never needed it or tried to 
exercise it, first attempts are likely to be halting. The aforementioned case study 
describes a situation in which the educational leader invited faculty members to 
interview prospective administrators. The leader in the case had interviewed 
administrators for so many years she assumed that anyone could do it. "After all, 
it's just a matter of asking questions and evaluating the answers," she told her 
peers The participants failed miserably and quite a lot of hostility was generated 
between the parties involved. The manager should always ask, "Am II sure?" 

Test Three 1 Jurisdiction The third test is a bit more complex. It asks whether 
or not the participantshave any real authority to decide, or to help decide, the issue 
at hand Further, it asks if such authority has been defined in a way which the 
participants understand Usually, the test of jurisdiction is not automatically or 
naturally passed. The participants do not, by the nature of their jobs or their 
positions in the organization, have jurisdiction, if they do, the manager should not 
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be deciding whether or not to invite their participation. In most cases pertinent to 
participative management, the manager is granting jurisdiction to others that is, 
sharing a piece of power which he or she holds. 

Exactly how much jurisdiction is being granted? Will the participants have 
absolute authority to meke the decision, will they only advise, or, is their authority 
to lie in between? A managa; must be certain that the answers to these questions 
are known. The test is failed if the participants have no jurisdiction or if that 
jurisdiction is not specified befc/3 the process starts. 

Academic leaders who are new to organized, shared decision making often 
discover their first big mistake when dealing with the jurisdiction issue. They 
espouse a "democratic" process, which later turns out to mean something 
different to the chairman than it does to the faculty. This trap is particularly 
dangerous if the faculty make a decision which the dean or chairman does not like. 
Instead of building trust, the poor handling ot jurisdiction its eleventh hour 
revaluation -destroys trust. "You told us we could make the decision, then you 
changed your mind." Or, "You asked our advice, then you ignored it." All partici- 
pants are left with a bitterness that could have been avoided if the test of jurisdiction 
had been applied with care. 

Test Four. Goal Congruence The final test is even more elusive than the test 
of jurisdiction, and the improper handling of this test can be even mof « destructive. 
Test Four asks, "Are the goals of the participants with regard to the specific 
decision under consideration in agree, ,ient with my goals and those of the 
department?" 

The chairman may not be aware of a critical lack of goal congruence until the 
collaborative process «s well along and some members of the faculty speak openly 
of their frustration with other members. Worse yet, an important decision may be 
made by a group of persons whose goals are congruent with each other but are 
not congruent with those of the school. Such a decision may be unwittingly 
accepted by the dean or chairman, yielding a counterproductive result for the 
organization. 

The test of goal congruence is easier to apply when the department is small and 
stable. Even under such conditions, however , it is dangerous to assume that every 
person is working toward the same general goal. Time must be taken to explore 
issues, set direction, and gain as much consensus as possible on important 
matters. 

It would be incorrect to assume that all four tests must be passed in order for 
participative management to wcrk. Each combination of answers to the abo^e 
questions suggests its own approach. There are, in fact, sixteen combinations, 
twelve of which have meaning in the context of this essay. 
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In order to understand the second part of this oaper, the reader must take into 
consideration the logical stages in making a decision. A commonly employed 
scheme is defining the problem (P), listing the alternatives (A), anticipating the 
likely consequences of each alternative (C) and selecting one known alternative 
as a final choice (S). 

Each of the twelve conditions calls for either total involvement by others, partial 
involvement, or no involvement. Total involvement means that others wifl 
participate in all four stages of the decision making process. Partial involvement 
varies among th e conditions, but always means participation in one, two, or three 
of the stages (P, A, C, and/or S). 

Examine the chart reproduced on page 69. Note (he layout of the four tests and 
the twelve conditions. Below each condition is a recommended level of involve- 
ment in terms of P, A, C and S. 

There are several reasons why partia! involvement varies in degree and content 
among the conditions. In Condition Two, for example, participants are fully 
qualified by relevance and expertise to define the problem and to list the 
alternatives and consequences. These tasks are relatively unaffected by the lack 
of goal congruence between participants and the organization, unless that 
disparity is so great as to sabotage the entire pr^ss. Thus, for Condition Two, 
the model calls for an involvement which stops just short of making the final 
decision. 

Condition Four, by contrast, notes that the participants have passed all the tests 
except expertise They have the personal stake (rebvance), the authority 
(jurisdiction) , an d the unified purpose (goal congru en^e) to serve well , but tney lack 
certain necessary skills (expertice). Consequently, the model suggests that the 
alternatives and consequences be developed by others. Many buarob of directors 
function this way. They determine the problem and they make the final decision, 
but they ask experts to develop a report listing alternatives as well as the 
advantages and disadvantages of each. Faculty are often invo: /ed indirectly m the 
decisions of boards of governors through the pooling of their collective wisdom, 
although some of thesense of collaboration is loot in the multitude of administrative 
levels through which such advice is passed. 

Condition Five arises when the tests of relevance and jurisdiction are passed 
and the othe- two tests are fal'cd. This is the provaiiL «g case when a large diverse 
|roup, such as the voting body of a political subdivision, paiticipates in a decision. 
Constituents rarely have expertise collectively and the congruence of their goals 
cannot be easily tested. 
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Condition Seven also calls for partial involvement. In this case, the test of 
relevance is failed. This is a particularly frustrating condition for the manager, 
because it often arises in a situation where others really ought to have full 
involvement but where *,hey simply are not interested. Any person who replaces 
a highly autocratic dejn is likely to discover that no matter how open he attempts 
to be, faculty members are reluctant to make suggestions or to give advice. When 
those faculty members are presented with an issue which should be of /;tal 
importance to them, they are likely to respond apathetically. If such relevance 
cannot be developed, and if the other tests are passed, !he manager would be well 
advised to seek help in defining the problem, the choices, and their relative 
benefits. However, he should make the final selection by himself, and, presuma- 
bly, no one will care anyway. After participative management techniques are used 
for awhile, trust and interest will develop to the point where the test of relevance 
will be passed. In the meantime, such a manager should experiment with other 
motivational techniques and reward involvement as fully as possible. 

The final condition calling for partial involvement is number eight. Here only the 
tests of expertise and jurisdiction are passed. Because goal congruence is failed, 
the manager will not trust the participants to evaluate the alternatives, a disparity 
of goals helps to create debate which, although helpful in defining the problem, 
interferes with efforts to assess objectively the probable outcomes of each 
alternative. The model suggests using the participants to clarify the problem and 
list the various ways such a problem can be resolved. The consequences and the 
selection will have to be completed by the manager or by other participants to 
clarify the problem and list the various ways by which such a problem can be 
resolved. The consequences anu Ihe selection will ha^* to be completed by the 
manager or by other participants who pass the tests of goal congruence and 
relevance. 

According to the model, participants can fail the test of expertise under certain 
circumstances and still be 'qualified" to participate in the final decision. However, 
expertise is necessary if the participant is to be involved in determining conse- 
quences. 

The Eight Styles of Leadership 

The third and final part of the model specifies the leadership behavior of the 
chairman as he works with the decision makers. These styles range from 
autocracy wherein no participation b> others is allowed, to total abdication wherein 
the chairman gives others total authority. The eight styles represent gradations 
between these extremes. 
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Solo . Here the administrator operates alone, se Mng neither information nor 
advice. He depends on his own experience and his own research, and will simply 
announce his decision. 

Information gathering . In this mode the chairman uses others only for the 
purpose of researching the problem and alternatives. The participants are not 
invited to come together or even know who else is neing asked for such 
information. Through private conferences and written reports, the administrator 
draws upon the contributions of others in order to make a decision alone. 

information gathering and discussion This style »s an important elaboration of 
the above. The chairman attempts to verify and develop information by bringing 
together those who can make a contribution to the information base. 

Opinion gathering and discussion Here the leader asks for an interpretation of 
the information by the participants. He draws on their expertise to explain the 
meaning of a body of data that is shared by the group. 

Debate, dialogue, and equity protection In this role, the administrator not only 
encourages the free exchange o\ opinion, but ma^es certain that the participants 
offering such opinions engage each oihsr in refutation. 

Democratic . This is the first style which allows for participation in the selection 
of alternatives. As a protector of the democratic process, the leader will give away 
most of the decision making power, will participate in the discussion, an^ will vote. 
But the final decision will be based on a majority basis. 

Consensus . Under clear-cut Condition One circumstances, as well as under 
Condition Four, consensus seeking is probably the most effective role for the 
chairman. He encourages diverse opinion and dialogue and acts as a parliamen- 
tarian to secure the equal rights of all. He nurtures the dialogue until the entire 
grouf. is able to admit that a certain decision or recommendation is the best the 
group is abit? to mak -, even though some individuals may prefer an alternative. 

Delegate Under limited circumstances, a decision within the organization may 
fall within the administrator's zc ie of indifference. The decision is not relevant to 
him or important to the organization. 

Final Comments 

We would like to caution you not to be put off by the model's mechanical 
appearance and nature. We believe you will find that good decisions can be made 
regarding collaboration simply by being aware of the issues raisec by the model 
and without using its formulaic approach. 
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You may wish to give some thought and consideration to a ' bottom-up" use of 
the model. In those situations, where you want or would expect a certain level of 
participation from others instead of applying the tests and working down, see 
which condition at the bottom describes the level of participation that you expect. 
Then jvork up through th e model to find which of the tests must b e passed and ws »3t 
you will have to do in order to pro vide your collaborators with the skills, information, 
and perspective they need. 

Finally, certain aspects of the model presented above are not wholly original n 
us. At least one of the two questions we pose for the tests of relevance and 
expertise, as well as the notion of a chain of tests, was contributed by the work of 
Bridges (1967), Hoy and Miskel (1987), and Vroom and Yeaton (1973). The 
genesis of the test of jurisdiction may alsobe foundinthe sameliterature. We have 
organized, expanded, and developed those earlier contributions in asmall volume 
entitled, Power Sown; Power Reaped (1S85). 
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The University High School: 
An Early Intervention Collaboration "From Scratch" 

John L. Brown 
Supervisor of Program Development 
Prince George's County Schools 

James D. Greenberg 
University of Maryland 

As American public education moves to address the extraordinary needs of a 
pluralistic, multicultural nation, itfaces tht ery critical priority of improving minonty 
admissior and retention at the college and university level. According to the 
American Council on Education, we are facing a "national crisis" in declining 
minority enrollment throughout the UStoday. Although minorities by theyear2000 
are projected to comprise one- third of the US population, current higher education 
enrollment figures show only 17% of the college po H Jation to be minority. 

Prince George's County Public Schools and the University of Maryland, College 
Park, are currently engaged in a unique and on-going collaborative effort to 
improve the minority experience at the postsecondary level. The changing 
demographics of Prince George's County and its creative efforts to support 
positive desegregation wah c- this an ideal place to attempt significant experiments 
in this domain. Supported by the Maryland State Board for Highei Education, 
these institi/bns ha^e been mutually engaged in the creation of a state-of-the-art 
college preparatory curriculum and instructional program designed to meet the 
needs of college-bound students of all ability levels and backgrounds. 

The University High School, one of the Prince George's County Public Schools 
magnet programs located at Suitland High School :n Forestville, Maryland, is 
designed as a model 912 college preparatory experience. At the heart of the 
program is a stated commitment to ensuring that all program participants are 
supported in developing those academic competencies identified by the College 
Board as necessary for success at the college or university level. This Early 
lnte r ^niion focus specifically targets first generation college-bound students, 
through the interaction of faculties at both institutions, a special curriculum 
modei xl on Mortimer Adler's Paideia Proposal h^s been created. Combining 
didactic, caching, and seminar instruction, this program targets students' devel- 
opment of analytical reading, speaking/listening, writing, math problem solving, 
critical thinking, and advanced study skills. 

The background forthis innovati/e and ambitious effos! is important. From the 
beginning, the University High School was conceived of as a collaborative 
endeavor Officials atthe highest level made that collaboration a publicand central 
feature of tho program even prior to the initial planning meetings. Building on this 



strong base, the planning task force was launched with a visible representation 
from higher education and from a number of seconder schools in the county. 

University representation was present throughout the initial planning stages, 
and this led to one of th3 novel strategies that provided both valuable data and a 
model f orcoliaborative program development. The strategy invoued a "research " 
c N nd data collection effort designed as a basic needs assessment. A team of 
secondary teachers joined with the university representative tc comprise an 
interviewing team. This team, which developed a semi-structured interview 
instrument, interviewed a cross section of university faculty who worked primarily 
with freshmen and sophomores. The questions, and the ensuing discussions, 
focused on the underlying issue, i.e,, if you could recommend to a secondary 
school particular emphases and activities to improve the potential success of the 
students you meet when they come to college, what would they be? Parallel 
interviews were held with University students who were graduates of Prince 
George's County high schools The results were fascinating, and surprising. 

Another particularly interesting aspect of the project was the involvement of 
University of Maryland faculty members in a series of Curriculum Dialogues prior 
to the design of the curriculum itself. Over 56 instructors participated in these 
seven s' .sions, conducted during tht, 1986-87 academic year. In two-hour 
session^, participants were asked to disu^o and evaluate models for Early 
Intervention programs. Instructors exr*.nined a variety of issues, including 
guidance and counseling strategies, critical thinking models, and issues centenng 
on several disciplines. Again, the results provided critical input for the curriculum 
that was developed. 

University of Maryland personnel ha/e been acti/eiy involved! in University High 
School staff development activity. From sessions on writing across the 
disciplines end critical thinking of suggestions for research and evaluation 
projects, personnel have inte.acted on a regular basis. Faculty have also visited 
the school regularly to do guest presentatic is on a variety of special topics in all 
major academic subjects. 

This project reinforces the critical neeu for institutions to break down bureau- 
cratic barriers to allow active communication to occur. Participants have been very 
pleased with the opportunities for cross program communication andforuniversity 
personnel to take a dii ^ct hand in the construction of an effective Early Intervention 
effc t Of particular significance is the broadening of the University participation 
to include many arts and sciences L:ulty alongside College of Education faculty. 
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Assessing and Changing a Troubled High School 

W. Robert Houston 

Prentice Baptiste 

Jane McCarthy 

Allen R. Warner 
University of Houston 

Teddy McDavid 
Houston Independent School District 

During the spring A 1388, a comprehensive study of Phyllis Wheatley Senior 
High School, Houston Independent School District (HISD), was conducted by a 
team of 23 university faculty. The study was designed to identify programmatic 
needs and to recommend potential ways to Improve the education of high school 
students in the Wheatley community. The study was a part of a continuing 
collaborative program between the University of Houston (UH) and HISD to find 
ways to improve the 1 .arning of urban children and youth and the preparation of 
♦aachersfor them. 

The needs assessment study drew on the expertise of external evalua*ors but 
induied persons in Wheatley (faculty, students, and community members) not 
only in identifying needs but also in formulating ideas for improvement. The task 
force was appointed jointly by Dr. Joan Raymond, General Superintendent of 
HISD, and Dr. William Georgiades, Dean of the University of Houston's College 
of Education. It is co-chs *d by Trs. Ttiddy McDavid, H. Prentice Baptiste and 
Norman I Kagaa *i hey initiated this needs assessment, drew up the initial 
specifications, and invited the stud> director to design and direct the study. The 
perspective of both external professionals and school practitioners were talto the 
development of a useful and comprehensive study. 

The School 

Phyllis Wheatley Senior High School has had an illustrious history. Na'n dfor 
a Black woman and poetess, Wheatley was the third Black high school built in 
Houston. 

PhyllisWheatleywasborn inSenegal in the mid 1750s, thenbrought k o America 
as a slave. Within sixteen months, she not only had learned to speak *.>jt also to 
road andwrite English and soon was writing poetry. Recognizing hertalants, John 
Wheatley of Boston freed her. By the time she was in her early twenties, she had 
published her first book of poetry. 
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Her life has provided a mode! for Wheatley students from its beginning. Indeed, 
graduates of Wheatley have made major contributions in politics, medicine, 
education, and business. A few of them include. Barbara Jordan, former member 
of Congress who achieved national recognition for her quiet but persuasive work 
in the Watergate hearings, Harold V. Dutton, Jr., Texas House of Representatives, 
the late Mickey Leland, Texas member of Congress in the US House of 
Representatives, E. Franco Lee, Harris County Commissioner, Precinct One, 
Wiley E. Henry, Trustee, Houston independent School District, and Forest T. 
Henry, Jr., Principal, Phyllis Wheatley Senior High School. 

In recent years, however, problems have plagued both Wheatley pnd the urban 
community that it serves. Composed primarily of Afncan Americans (67%) and 
Hispanics (32%), Wheatley s enrollment hr.s declined, especially because it has 
one of HISD's highest drop-out rates. Test scores place the school near the 
bottom third in national percentile and last in hISD's proficiency tests, with a 
faiure rate of nearly 60%. 

Despite these problems, structural changes are being made. Wheatley now has 
relatively small classes and the district's largest number of counselors and 
administrators. Students have starced clubs, such as Students Against Drugs and 
Students Against Drunk Driving, showing support for addressing two significant 
school problems. In 1987, renovations were made to the school's interior and 
exterior, and security guards were added to maintain order. 

Organization of the Needs Assessment 

T\is needs assessment study was organized to examine learning from two 
majoi vantage points, first, from the perspective of content area specialists and 
second, from general studies that cross content fields. 

Content areas included in the study are mathematics, English, socia! studies, 
science, foreign language and English as a Second Language, vocational 
education, fine arts, and physical education. A general appraisal of the total 
cuiwulum and test results v>as ~.uO made. Instruction was assessed by a team 
which observed three classes, „ach with 30 teachers, using a signed observation 
Instrument designed to describe the extent to which practice models the research 
on effective teaching. Another study compared practice with research on 
cognition. 

Su pport services w r e assessed in four studies. The first studied the operation 
and effectiveness of the library. Another e/aiuated the organization and admini- 
stration of the school. A third study was conducted on the work of counselors, and 
the fourth was an analysis of faculty credentials. 




3choQl climate, was explored in four studies. Oneanalyzedstudentandteacher 
perception of the school, while a second examined school climate through 
interviews with students, teachers, and community leaders. The perceptions of 
seniors, graduates, and drop-outs were analyzed in the third study, while the last 
study explored affectives in the school. 

Each of tt ase 21 studies includes important findings and recommendations. 
The chapters in the study report are individualized to conform to the peculiarities 
of the area under investigation. 

Procedures of the Needs Assessment 

The needs assessment study was based on a school improvement project 
jointly developedby a HISD/UH taskforce. Through a series of conferences in late 
1 987 andearly 1 988, UH and HISD personnel exploredthe areac to be studied and 
shaped the study design. The principal investigators of each of original 21 studies 
included in the study were asked to participate m this needs assessment study. 
They then received general instructions and specific charges for their area, met 
individually with the study director, and refined their data collection procedures. 

A formal orientation to Wheatley Senior High School and the community, 
attended by all members of the study team and led by Wheatley faculty and staff, 
was held in late January. Following this, the study team collected data at the 
school site during the month of February. 

A preliminary report of the findings was completed by each principal investiga- 
toron March 4, with sections o.ifindings, sti engths,and recommendations. These 
were reported to Wheatley faculty on March 9 in a special faculty meeting. These 
preliminary findings vere presented to small groups to communicate conclusions 
and recommendations, and to secure their reasons and ideas. The final reports 
of the 21 studies were due on March 21 , 1 988. 

From these repo rts, a draft summary of findings was written by the study director 
and presented at a Synthesis Conference on March 28. The purpose of the 
conference \.u»* to test generalizations that permeated several studies, make 
tentative recommendations, and sharpen the final report of findings. Attending the 
confere nee, in addition to the study team, were Dr. Raymond and her Cabinet, Mr. 
Henry and Mr. Pesin from Wheatley, and several Houston community leaders. 
That afternoon, a conference was held with Wheatloy community leaders in order 
toelicitthsirreactionsandto secure their input, finally, Wheatley faculty andstudy 
team membership met on May 7 for an all-day retreat. They discussed their 
findings, and began the process of formulating plan* to improve the learning of 
Wheatley students. 
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Inservice for Teachers: A Case Study in Policy and Procedures 
for Successful Collaboration 

James Binko 
Towson State University 

Gail Hobbs 

University of California, Los Angeles 

This paper describes how asuccessful collaborative model for inservice training 
of teachers has been created by the Geography Education Program. The 
cornerstone of the model's success is the co-equal participation of classroom 
teachers, academic professors, administrators, and teacher educators in efforts 
to define and implement the goals of the program at the local and state levels. The 
model has also successfully implemented the concept of teachers-teachin^ 
teachers as the primary feature of inser.ice activities designed for experienced 
teachers. 

The Collaborative Model 

In 1 986, the Geography Education Program wao created by the National 
Geographic Society to promote improved geographic education in the United 
States. The program is ati bA^eriment in fundamental reform and reflects a 
collaborative approach lo the problems of the schools including teacher educa- 
tion involving schcoi systems, higher education, business, professional sociL 
ties, and private foundations. 

The Geography Education Program set out to create ^ nationwide network of 
state-level centers, called Alliances, aimed at. 1) improved understanding of the 
subject matter of geography, 2) promoting successful teaching strategies and 
materials lor classroom instruction, and 3) conducting effective inservice activities 
for t/.perienced teachers. In the first year, 1986, alliancos were created in seven 
states and the District of Columbia, seven more were added in 1 987, and in 1 988 
seven mere were added to bring the current total to twenty-two. 

Policies o»nd Proc edures Which Promote Success Severa^o'icte^^mdproce 
dures have been demonstrated to he essential to the collaborative nature of the 
Geography Education Program and to the success of this approach to school 
reform and teacher education. 

A Strong and Effective Coordinato r. Collaborate .an ^oiiuumeenditss hours 
of Ihe professionals involved unless their efforts a^e focused and carefully 
organized. Success depends on identifying one or more abb professionals who 
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are highly motivated, possess strong organizational skills, and have a record of 
success in directing educational improvement activities 

A Record of Success Bet ween Participating Universities and Schools . Collabo 
ration depends on successfully linking together the resources of all participating 
institutions' universities, schools, state departments of education, and private 
agencies Therefore, success is more probable if you begin with universities, 
schools, and agencies which have some history of success in working together. 
Additional partners, those with no experience in collaboration, may be folded into 
the collaborative enterprise later. 

The Inclusion of K-1 2 Teac hers as Full and Equal Particip ants. The Geography 
Education Program is an ally of the National Writing Project in demonstrating this 
principle* . achers must participate as full and equal partners in designing and 
implementing any system which has as its goal the improvement of classroom 
teaching If the goal of a collaborative relationship is to reach teachers, then find 
able, h hly motivated, and skilled teachers to carry the message. They need to 
be fully .,,/olved in planning and implementing the collaboration. 

Regularly Scheduled and Well-Planned Meeting s If you want to sustain the 
momentum and enthusiasm of the collaborators, you must provide a systematic 
and regular series of meetings, well planned and with clearly defined tasks. These 
tasks may include preparations for institutes and workshops, planning inservice 
events, curriculum conferences, and teaching demonstrations. 

.Effective CommgnicatiQCL Collaboration requires mechanisms for communi- 
cating with all participants and policy makers. Newsletters, a plact, on the agenda 
of local and state professional meetings, regularly-held meetings, letters, and 
phone networks are important pieces of a successful communications system. 

Stewardship of Resources Collaboration requires responsible management of 
numan and physical resou- z, i.e., good stewardship. Those agencies and 
individuals who contribute n,uterial, time, and talent should expect that their con- 
tributions will be used efficiently, and that the collaborators will be accountable for 
their expenditures. 
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Summary 



Collaboration is central to educational reform because it shares the power 
among all of the agencies concerned with the education of teachers. As a result, 
teacher preparation and inservice programs wil! alter previous structures, change 
the roles and functions of the agencies, and integrate and contextualize the 
curriculum. Teacher education is a developmental process that requires interpre 
tation, analysis, and reflection. The outcome will be a new type of teacher who is 
in charge of his or wex own professional growth, accustomed to working in a 
collegia! mode, and confident about his or her ability to teach. 

The quantity and quality of teachers for the nation's schools, particularly 
minority bachers, is a perennial problem facing educators at all levels. California 
State University Chancellor W. Ann Reynolds stated that to be successful we must 
look past to dry's headlines and conventional wisdom which report that today's 
teachers are poorly prepared and that Black and Hispanic students are doomed 
to S' nd class status. The problems may appear unsolvable. However, when 
dissected there are workable solutions best provided by teachers themselves. 
Collaboration among educators at all levels is viewed as a "winning and viable" 
strategy for solving the problems of equity, access, and programmatic quality. 

The papers in this chapter demonstrate that the viability of improving teacher 
education by using a collaborative approach is being tested. Varied strategies and 
approaches are being used to solve a myriad of educational problems. Principles 
to guide practice and promote institutionalization have been generated, e.g., 
cross- role teams, participant commitment and ownership, common agenda, 
shared decision making, and shared responsibility. 

Collaborative projects exist at every educational stratum. The university is 
involved in areas that have traditionally belonged to the schoo! districts or 
teachers, and the school district is involved in areas that have traditionally 
belonged to the university. 

Projects related to improving the teacher education curriculum stress the 
importance of integration and contextuaiized knowledge. The emphasis is on 
reducing the isolation surrounding learning to teach. 

Contextuaiized knowledge means that the knowledge is interacting at all times 
and what one draws from, what domain one might use in an> given situation, 
depends on the particular goals and intentions the teachers are attempting to 
achieve at a particular tima (Barnes, 1989). 
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Many programs do not currently possess a systematic way of delivering the 
teaching and learning over time so that the curriculum has some coherence and 
contributes to promoting the desirable processes of schooling. Attention needs to 
be directed toward greater articulation and coherence across programs and 
departments involved in teacher education. A power program needs tocus. 

Through task forces or planning committees, bureaucratic barriers are being 
removed and open communication established. Programs designed to improve 
equity of access for minority students to higher education institutions are built upon 
long standing relationships between universities and school districts. The results 
are action research projects and innovative implementation strategies, e.g., a 
special curriculum modeled on Mortimer Adler's Pa leia Proposal or a compre- 
hensive needs asssssment study followed by a collaborative program improve- 
ment effort. 

What is needed now is a coherent, holistic theory of collaboration with an 
articulated set of beliefs based on research, best practice, and expert opinion- 
that can be transformed into teacher education or inservice education programs. 
It is believed that teacher education programs should be integrated and contex- 
tualized. Shouldn't there be a stronger interplay between the field experiencesand 
academic .oursework? Shouldn't university supervisors and clinical teachers be 
in schools demonstrating lessons with children, interpreting teaching for novices, 
justifying their actions from all of the alternatives they might have chosen, 
encouraging reflection and study? A great deal has been done, but there is still 
a great deal to do. 
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Chapter Three 
Role Relationships/Leadership 

Helen Greene, editor* 

Collaborative programs require leadership on the part of various actors in the 
participating agencies. Papers in this area were to address communication at all 
levels, the various structural arrangements which can be developed among 
universities, schools, teacher organizations, funding agencies, state apart- 
ments, business, and government. New roles are required by collaborative 
ventures. Presentations were to examine ,jccessful individual and intra organ- 
izational collaborative strategies, changes in role expectation 5 and behavior, and 
the generalization of individual actions in successful coilaboi ative efforts. Some 
of the questions that presenters were asked to focus on wero as followSs 

*How does collaboration change Vr * dynamics of rule relationships and 
leadership? 

*What structural arrangements work best? 

'Where does the individual leader fit? 

*What modes of communication are most effective? 
The papers presented gave various answers to those questions and presented 
research and practice on other aspects of role relationships ar,u ieadersnip. 
Research has found that the structural arrangements that work best are. 

1 . Leadership and commitment from the 

2. Relationships based on mutual respect and trust 

3. Open, clear, and frequent communication 

4. Mutual benefit to all partners 

5. Common focus on mutual goals 

6. Clearly defined responsibilities 



'Helen Greene is the Dean of the School of Education of the C. W. Post Campus, the South 
Hampton Campus, and three branch campuses of Long Island ^m*.*rsity. She has held 
a position as dean since 1973. A former prudent of the New /ork State Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, Dr. Greene was alsc on the AACTE National Board of 
Directors :epr esenting the Northeast region. Di Greene s erves on many of th e state-wide 
commissions and task forces established by the Commissionei of Education and the 
Board of Regents. In 1978, she was selected by the Office of Women * i Hgher Education 
and the American Council of Education as one of twenty women tn Higner Education Ad- 
ministration to be so honored. 
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Sirotnik states that "Leadership at a!l levels of the educational enterprise must 
possess, endorse, and communicate a clear, coherent set of fundamental 
educational values to which all participants can be committed. This set must be 
small enough to maximize near consensus of endorsement and yet permit 
maximum flexibility for local initiate and creative response. Leaders, therefore, 
must be willing and able to empower others with the necessary resources (e.g., 
time) and autonomy for inquiry and school renewal" (Sirotnik, 1988). 

it seems that leaders of school/university partnerships must be able to under- 
stand the values and the milieu of the school and the university, and appreciate 
their similarities and differences without placing any value judgment on either. 
However, it is obvious that there must be someone in charge of the partnership, 
or at least someone who will take ownership and guide the groups while inviting 
input from all participants. 

Partnerships and the process of forming them are different from place to place 
and from the mix of personalities, community structure, and organizational 
pattern. They also go under a variety of titles such as, linkages, coalitions, 
alliances, consortiums, etc. Their goals may be to respond to many issues or just 
one problem, the partnership maybe forma! or informal, and it may be conceived 
as a permanent organization or one that has a specific time limit in which to 
complete its agenda. 

Goodlad identifies three basic characteristics that he believes are nt ,essary for 
school/university partnerships. 1) The partnerships need to have a degree of 
dissimilarity, 2) The goal should be mutual satisfaction of self-interests, and 3) 
Each partner must be selfless enough to assure the satisfaction of these self- 
interests (Goodlad, 1985). 

Goodlad suggests that school/un versity partnerships can meet these three 
tests if they begin with a recognition that the responsibilities of these two 
institutions for the quality of schooling are virtually inseparable. He states that the 
argument for school/university partnerships proceeds somewhat as follows. 

For schools to go better, they must have better teachers (and counsel- 
ors, special educators, and administrators), universities must havo 
access to schools using the best practices. To have the best practices, 
schools need access to new Ideas and knowledge. Universities have 
a stake In school Improvement Just as schools have a stake In the 
education of teachers (Goodlad, 1985). 

While not everyone agrees with the three basic tests as enumerated by 
Goodlad, he certainly delineates the roles for each of the partners and the need 
for the collaboration. The selections in this section include the edited remarks of 
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the major speaker, a summary of the symposium on the topic of leadership in 
collaborative programs, and selected papers related to the topic. 
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Remarks of the Major Speaker 

School-College Collaboration is a Multicultural Environment 

Donald Stewart 
President, The College Board 

This chapter presents portions of Dr. Stewarts remarks as they related to the theme of role 
relationships between schools and universities to nelp bring about more minority students 
going to college and to encourage them to enter the field of education. 

Defining "common agendas" essentially defines the College Board. Brought 
into being b9 years ago by the leadership of a small group of schools and colleges 
in order to resolve the "chaos" over standards in college admissions, the Board's 
basic modus operandi is as a convener of involved parties and as a forum for 
reaching consensus. The College Board is actually one of the primary instrumen- 
talities by which our remarkably diverse, national educational community analyzes 
its collective problems, achieves common agendas, and develops models for 
practical collaborative programs. 

By no means do I want to minimize the tremendous challenges we face in 
crafting common agendas for schools and colleges in a multicultural environment. 
In one sense, our national future rides on our ability to meet the challenge. By the 
year 2000, about 80% of the new entrants into the labor force will be immigrants, 
minorities and women, who represent, as former Labor Secretary William Brock 
has noted, "people who have traditionally been disadvantaged. . . and in too many 
cases, uneducated or improperly educated." 

I will not bore you with statistics that you already know, the enormous demo- 
graphic changes that are taking place, which means that by thk year 2000, 33% 
of those between 1 8-24 will be minorities. Two decadeslater this g. cup will contain 
fully 40% minorities. Unlike 20 years ago, young, not older people, are the cohort 
most likely to live below the poverty line. In fact, over the last decade, families of 
all races whose head of household is 25 years old or less have experienced a drop 
in real income unseen in the United States since the Great Depression. 

From one point of view, our current situation is similarto the past. Demographic 
change has been a hallmark of America, in every era of our history, new groups 
have risen to enjoy the American dream and have given back to the nation 
inestimably more than they needed or took. That demographics in the future are 
going to be different from the past is squarely a part of our tradition. But always, 
those groups have risen through education. However, lacking education, for new 
and historic groups, particularly in a world where technology rushes forward at 
astounding speed, we will succeed only in creating an underclass of the economi- 
cally and socially dispossessed. 
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Therefore, for both economic and political reasons, education is crucial to our 
future, and not just mere access to indifferent and ineffective education-where 
some graduates can barely even read their own diplomas-but universal education 
of the highest quality from preschool to graduate school. 

As President of the College Board, I note with pride and pleasure that today the 
doors of eodca lion are now open; but far too many students are either not entering 
or are entering unprepared. Many who do enter find that education opportunity 
receive d does not guarantee educational success. Too many of our minority youth 
are stil! being short-changed at all levels of education. 

Fortunately, the importance of equality of education in the United States has 
now been recognized by many people-educators, business leaders, politicians, 
andsocialscientists. Pat Graham, the Dean of Harvard's School of Education, has 
noted: "Over the next decade. . . we must find ways to build public understanding 
and support for improved education for all. I suspect that one will continue in the 
public discussion of education. .. will be the perceived tension between excellence 
and equity." 

Today, we must challenge ourselves. College access and quality really go hand 
in hand, or is it an either/or situation? It is my deep belief that, unless there is real 
academic quality, access is meaningless, an empty achievement. Not only must 
the door to quality higher education be open, but we must also do what is 
necessary to make certain that students from all backgrounds move through 
successfully and find top quality educational programs inside. And, in addition, we 
must encourage a significant number of minority students to become teachers and 
professors in order to inspire and encourage others. 

I wo uld like to suggest that y ou h ave already discovered an avenue of resolutio n, 
namely collaborative efforts between schools and colleges. On campuses from 
Berkeley to Ann Arbor to Cambridge, major initiatives involving university and 
secondary people are underway. With the Equality Project, as well as the 
Advanced Placement at the College Board, I believe we have some important 
models and solid experience in this regard. 

However, it would appear that, ultimately, success in early grades and high 
school is the immediate key to initial enrollment and persistence in college, along 
with socioeconomic background. This fact, more than any other, speaks to the 
wisdom ofyourapproachatthis meeting. Students who earn As in high school are 
25 times more likely to be on the fast track in college than students who earn Cs. 
Students who come from high-income families are four times more likely to persist 
than those from low-income families. The importance of persistence cannot be 
overstated for three reasons, first, for the well-being of the individual student, 
second, to ensure that a good and sufficient number of minorities enter the 
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professions; and third, and most important, to ensure that a similar number of 
minorities go on to earn college degrees and remain in academic life as teachers 
and professors. Nothing is more encouraging to students than to have teachers 
and professors tc whom they can relate on a personal and intellectual basis. 

By, the end of this century there will be a significant increase in the number of 
retiring university and college faculty, representing a prime opportunity to increase 
the number of minorities in these ranks. With approximately 500,000 college 
faculty vacanciesto be filled by theyear2020, we shouldbe mobilizing thenation's 
energies and resources and directing all the minority students we can encourage 
towards this very bright employment picture. Unfortunately, unless they are 
coming through the pipeline, we have little chance of doing so. The key to the 
elementary and secondary school pipeline problem is the quality and quantity of 
teachers, particularly minority teachers. Your colleges must help us produce 
them. We know that 300,000 additional minority teachers are needed by the year 
2000 to correspond even roughly to the projected proportion of minority primary 
and secondary school students we will have by that time. 

The Board itself is a school/college collaboration. All of our trustees come from 
high schools and postsecondary institutions (an equal number from each), as do 
the trustee committees and the more than 60 advisory councils and committees, 
one for each major area of activity, each region, and each test and service. 

Let me turn to more specific examples of successful collaboration on behalf of 
students. Many of you are acquainted with the our publication, Academic 
Preparation For College, which represents the work of hundreds of educators who 
collaborated in order to clearly articulate what college entrants need to know and 
be able to do. Over half a million of these volumes are in circulation, providing the 
basis for curricular enrichment in schools across the country. 

As part of its work, the Equity and Opportunity Project has sponsored the EO 
Models Program: 1 8 different collaborative efforts between schools and colleges 
across the United States, each working in unique ways to increase the diversity 
of students who succeed in college. 

Perhaps the most unlikely candidate among the C je Board's programs for 
enlarging equity and opportunity is the Advanced Placement Program. Begun 25 
years ago as a program for "elite" students to earn college- level credit while still 
in high school, the program has become successful for minority students. 

I commend you for the growing efforts in schools, communities, and colleges to 
open the doors of real academic opportunity to those groups which have all too 
often not been well served educationally. Your efforts and success are being 
mirrored in their scores and participation in the college oriented programs offered 
by the College Board. 
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Featured Symposium 



Changing Roles and Responsibilities: University, School, and Union 

Ann Lieberman and Mary Negben 

Ann Lieborman's information is valuable in delineating the problems, successes, and the 
role of leadership in establishing a consortium. The symposium starts with remarks from 
Dr. Lieberman, founder of the Puget Sound Consortium and long-time advocate of 
collaborative ventures. The perspective of a school district administrator is offered by 
Mary Negben, Deputy Superintendent of Schools for Tacoma, Washington. 

Seymour Sarason wrote: 

Those who are at home In the world of ideas and theory usually have 
never experienced the creating of a setting. They're Interested In what 
Is, has been, and should be. But they themselves have rarely, If ever, 
put themselves In a situation where the center of action has moved to 
thecreatlon of what should be, where they w?:i experience the problems 
as participants rather than as observers, and where theory and practice 
take on new relationships, the artist and the art critic, the person of 
action and the person of theory, the participant and the observer. 
Peopl e of action know that It's a fantastically complicated affair; people 
of Ideas and theory know neither the game nor the score. People of 
Ideas and theory know that most settings go seriously astray, that 
people of action are devoid of the "right Ideas," and that the major task 
Is how to wed practice to theory. There is some truth to both pictures, 
but neither group can understand this, perhaps because the people of 
action know they will have to think differently and the people of theory 
know they will have to act differently. 

That's probably one of the best descriptions of the struggle to join school and 
university in some organic way. i give you the quote not to place blame, but to pi ace 
the struggle of collaboration in that kind of context. 

Wh at I'd like to do is deal with four different questions. Those four questions turn 
out to be. What values should and do guide school/university collaboration? What 
practices help build collaboration? What roles and responsibilities emerge from 
thiscollaboration? And what problems do wehave and what possibilities arethere, 
given all these things? 

First question . What values should and do guide school/university collabora- 
tion? I think one of the thingr that's happening in this conference is that a lot of 
people are talking as if collaboration is indeed the new "C M word. I worry only that 
we are using it as a kick, instead of really analyzing and struggling with what it 
means to collaborate and to put two or three, or maybe four, cultures together to 
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do something different. I do think that there are organic connections between 
schools and university. But up until now we have not collaborated. All of us know 
very well that we don't need any more research to tell us that the kinds of aiings 
that we are doing in our preservice programs have little or no connection to what 
goes on in schools. We also know that the university research has become incredi- 
bly distant from the school context in its problems. Every sin gle day of my life since 
I've been in Puget Sound, I am confronted with how incredibly complicated are the 
problems of schools and (how) incredibly naive many of us in the university are 
aboutthose problems and how to deal with them. Even as late as a couple of days 
ago when we were having a meeting on the creation of professional development 
schools, one of the teachers actually talked very passionately about how idealistic 
the rest of us were in the room, saying, "You don't really understand what we are 
actually participating in in teachingtoday." Shejust railed off all the problemsthat 
teachers are having today and the fact that burn-out is not a problem of teachers 
being worn out, it's a problem of teachers not knowing what to do in the face of a 
changing, complicated context. 

It is true that since the Rand study we have a lot cf knowledge about context, 
but we've studied it as if it was just a thing to study in and of itself, out of context, 
rather than working in the particular context on it. We have not had a sufficient 
mechanism to transform any of the kinds of research knowledge into teaching 
practices. We simply assume that if people do good research, somehow it will get 
to school people in some way or another. To my knowledge, the first thing I was 
involved in where people actually talked about transforming research into teach- 
ing practices was not done by researchers, it was done by the American 
Federation of Teachers (AFT). In New York, about eight years ago, there was a 
project where the union people came to several of us and said, "If there is such 
wonderful research going on, why don't you put it in waysthat we can actually learn 
it and use it." They devised a whole system of taking the best research practices 
and creating teacher-like activities out of those pieces of research so that teachers 
could actually experience what researchers had found out. It allows for school 
people to participate in research themselves and bring the kinds of perspectives 
that only they can give. 

But my worry is that the university will take thesethings as cosmetic ratherthan 
real . I looked at the AERA program and all of a sudden everybody has discovered 
the teacher as researcher. The Office of Educational Research and Improvement 
(OERI) will give bundles for the teacher as rese archer, but it will be this year's kick, 
like collaboration, unless we take seriously the fact that that is a legitimate thing 
to do, should be institutionalized, could be institutionalized very easily, and could 
really yield a lot of interesting craft knowledge that we don't now have. 
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John Goodlad has said~and will continue to say-that both schools and univer- 
sities need to join forces in simultaneously changing. I think John knows, as do 
the rest of us, that this is a very difficult thing to do. It is theoretically right that we 
need to change both sides. It's probably practically difficult to do that without a 
tremendous push from great deans who have courage and from enough faculty 
members who are willing and able to work with schools. I want to talk about how 
these things begin to grow and develop so that it can take place simultaneously. 
I think the vision is right; practices willshowthat collaboration should be the vision. 

The current reform movement with the focus on teaching and teachers offers 
us some interesting opportunities. I myself have been involved in about four of the 
currentthings going on rightnow, so much soth at I found that I really havechanged 
the way I think about being an academic. Maybe that's good, because I think we 
do ne ed to create a very different way of thinking about how to be in the university. 
We a!! don't have to do the same thing. 

Second q uestio n. What practices help build collaboration? Let me now talk 
about some of the practices which I think make some of these perspectives real. 
I'm goingto use the Puget Sound Consortium. The Puget Sound Consortium is 
my first big consortium, my third partnership. 

I think the first thing I learned was that you literally had to defy traditional 
organizational forms. The second (thing) is that goals become clearer and grow 
along the way. There has to be some mutual need. We spend a lot of time 
convincing each other of the mutual need. I think the schools want to feel that they 
need the university. Certainly, the university has to come to understand that it 
needs the field. So, the mutual need is there in theory, in practice, I think it needs 
a bit of work. 

Leadership has to be dispersed throughout the organization. Lots of people 
have to own and become committed to the organization and th ere have to be some 
big goals that people feel they're going to reach for. There ought to be leadership 
that has its foot in two camps, understanding schools and understanding the 
nature of the university since both things have to be legitimated. 

Let me give some examples of how I both tried it and messed up, because I think 
that in the process of doing these things we have to live what we believe. In the 
Puget Sound Consortium, 14 superintendents make up the coordinating council, 
which is the leading policy making group of the consortium. I work for them, but 
my office is in the university so I have both mixed loyalties and agendas. 

When I got there they had been meeting for a year in task groups, and they had 
both school and university people. They handed me a series of reports and said, 
"Do something. We want you to activate this thing and make people connect 
somehow." The superintendents who interviewed me wanted to know that I 
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wouldn't sell them down the river to the university. There was a sense that 
somehow the university was distant from schools and that they really weren't 
friends, but they hoped that a real partnership would ensue. 

I decidedthat I had to do something quickly. In three months 1 time, I did several 
things, several of them were flops which I learned from. I decided that I would have 
to create some activities to get people engaged. (At this point Dr. Lieberman spoke 
about sending teachers and staff developers to New York to work at Bank Street 
College on the "Voyage of the Mimi." The staff seemingly derived more from their 
first trip to New York than from their work on the curriculum project.) 

That was the first mistake, among many. I began to realize that I was not Ann 
Lieberman who could do whatever she wanted, even though I had a small budget. 
I had to figure out a way to organize a group of people so we could begin to work 
a mutually respectful agenda. So, I got a group of people together, staff 
developers whom I thought I had a natural connection to, and they began to give 
me all kinds of advice. One of them told me that I was going to get nowhere in this 
consortium unless I talked to the district people and asked them first what they 
wanted to happen. I said, "What about the whole business of mutuality? How do 
we work withthat, where we actually work together?" And they said, "Well, you'll 
learn, kid." Several of them also wanted to really participate, wanted to build an 
agenda, and I met with that group for about six months. 

i very quickly learned that it was nice to have something on school time, which 
was my agenda, but I also had to deal with the district's real problems of getting 
substitutes, and real problems of, if they paid money to be in the consortium, did 
they now have to pay additional money so the teachers and principals could come 
to conferences? Again, the beginnings of coming to understand that the cultures 
are radically different. If we're serious, we have to deal with the barriers and pres- 
sures on the culture of the schools as well as the university culture. I was free to 
create anything I wanted. They were not free to participate in anything they 
wanted, because they had some very real constraints that I was very content not 
to even ask about. 

After several otherhumbling experiences, ! soon began to realize that there was 
something wrong with the structure of the consortium. One of the things that was 
lacking was that it started out as a leadership consortium with the idea that 
leadership was in fact superintendents and principals. I announced early in the 
game that teachers had to be involved because if there was no teacher involve- 
ment, there would be no teacher change. I was fortunate enough io get a small 
grant at the very beginning of my tenure in Washington. I was invited to a local 
meeting downtown, a meeting to empower teachers. I gave a little talk and then 
the head of the foundation said, "If you'll write four pages, 111 give you some 



money/' So I wrote four pages, again, another Lieberman dream to create a large 
cadre of teachers in the consortium, where they would do action research on 
teacher leadership. 

At this time, I went to the coordinating council and announced, a littie brashly, 
without much preparation, that I was about to get some money for teachers in the 
consortium and it was going to be for teacher leadership. The superintendents 
were not pleased. One superintendent said, "We finally have the union where we 
want them and now you're going to go teik about teacher leadership?" Another 
superintendent said, "It's a nice idea, but lex's not call it teacher leadership, let's 
call it educational leadership , because then we can spread the wealth ." I said, "No, 
we have to call it teacher leadership because teachers really feel like they're not 
participating in this partnership." They would have to struggle with what teacher 
participation means and somehow, after about an hour oi discussion and very 
tense debate, they had a vote. They voted unanimously that we would have a 
teacher leadership strand in the consortium. We organized a summer workshop 
and found that the teachers were more resistant than the superintendents. 

The teachers argued for the first two days, not with me, against me. They said, 
"What do you mean, teacher leadership." The first comment of the five days was 
from a male kindergarten teacher who got up and said, "I don't understand why 
we're even here. Whal is this teacher leadership? I'm here from the union and 
there are only two issues to be discussed, class size and higher salaries." And 
he sat down. There was tremendous tension in the air. Other teachers got up and 
said, "I don't know whether I could even respect another teacher who called herself 
a leader." They began to argue about incredible issues, including tremendous 
distrust of me. Somebody said, "Lock, we know you work with the other union, this 
is a different union." I said, "What about talking about the issues? Forget the 
unions, let's just talk about the issues." There was, in fact, a strong union 
contingent of people there who were angry the whole time through. 

I'm telling all of this because I think it has a lot to do with the process of change 
in working with people when you really collaborate. By the end of Tuesday we had 
teachers in groups and one teacher raised her hand and said she wanted to 
change groups because the people in her group didn't think like her. She was 
roui dly attacked by everybody else in the room, 84 other people. They said to her, 
"Do you hear yourself? Are you a teacher? Can you say that about your peers? 
You don't like it because they think differently than you." We kept raising and 
letting the conflict out and fought in public. I hate conflict, but I didn t let one person 
in there go out into the hall or into therestroom and deal with conflict, I made them 
bring it back and talk about it. 



On Wednesday, we had somebody from Dade County come and talk about 
teacher leadership and teacher participation in this current movement. She said 
exactly what the Monday speaker said, exactly what the Tuesday speaker said, 
and in fact reiterated exactly what I had said earlier. Somehow it was different 
coming from one of their own people. The same issues got raised, the same 
kindergarten teacher stood up and said, "There's only a question of class size and 
highei pay," and she said, "Those are very important issues. But, you know, in 
Dade we're trying to do something, we're trying to sort of laterally create a variety 
of opportunities for teachers so they continue to learn, grow, and change, like ail 
the other people in all the other professions." The h ostility kept coming and finally 
she said, "What choice do we have? We have a choice of participating in this 
movement or not participating and letting everybody else tell us what to do." That 
one little line and her continuing to discuss with her own peers shifted what went 
on in that room. By Friday people were walking around with badges on saying, "I 
am a teacher leader." 

They had totally changed my four pages and decided to create a way of 
researching where their own peers could experience some of the kinds of 
experiences they had had in a week. Today, they are doing the research that I think 
a lot of university researchers wish they could do. About a fourth of them have 
become very excited about research, some of them have become very excited 
abo ut the notion of shared leadership and what is teacher leadership and do you 
have to build colleagueship before teachers will really accept one another in 
different roles. We are really struggling with some of these very, very tough issues. 

The beginning activities of the consortium did in fact begin to build some 
commitment, symbolized collaboration, and some new norms of cooper A\on t 
especially when I learned to say that I had messed up. There's nothing like taking 
responsibility for doing dumb things for people to begin to trust the fact that you're 
really open to change. 

As much as I like to see everybody collaborating like crazy, I think we really do 
have some problems that are tough ones we need to begin to share with one 
another. Not only do we have different cultures, reward systems, and concepts 
of time, but those things do get in the way of work. We have to figure out how to 
do that. I mention time on some of the examples I've given, but it is an increasing 
problem with us. If you work with teachers, when do you work with them? The 
teachers will tel! us over and over again that they can't come to a meeting at 5 
o'clock and do their best thinking. We have to understand that the labor-intensive 
quality of teaching does not give somebody the feeling of being real sharp after a 
whole day with students. So, we have tried to build in time on school time. 
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As soon as you l jild time on school time, what you're also doing is cutting into 
school people's sense that they're not doing their real job. The conflict is how do 
you pass that hump of having the collaborators work long enough so that they can 
also struggle with some flexible time and feel that the time with adults is worth it. 
The real time is with students; other time is with grown-ups doing other kinds of 
things. We're essentially trying to build a new system on top of an old system, and 
so the old system is hanging on. It's too facile '.o say, "Well, if you team taught, 
you'd have more time." 

Third question . What roles and responsibilities emerge from this collaboration? 
There is no question that the leadership of the collaboration is critical. We're just 
beginning to even understand what that means. If we put at the head of school/ 
university collaborations part-time, adjunct people who themselves have tenuous 
tenure at the university , I think it says a lot about how serious we are about these 
collaborations. I've seen many, many projects where somebody is hired from the 
outside, part-time, to run some collaboration so you can go to AERA or AACTE and 
talk about these terrific collaborations that we have. 

Fourth question. What problems do we have and what possibilities are there? 
We do need real leadership in these partnerships. How do we create people who 
really have one foot in each culture, where the vision can be larger than the school 
or university so that they will be willing to take risks to create things that neither side 
actually has thought about before? In my situation I think the financial support is 
incredibly powerful. I have $250,000 a year to spend to create these school/ 
university relationships. But how much money, who gives it, and who controls it 
is forever a problem. I am now getting CcJIs from people who say, "We had a two- 
year Ford grant, what do we do when Ford takes the money away?" That is 
something we need to struggle with. If we don't institutionalize these kinds of 
collaborations and make them part of the fabric, not an extra, then this will be like 
any other project that weVe all lived through. !f we're serious, we have to begin 
to think about who isgoingto pay for these collaborations that do take time to work 
before we're ready to institutionalize them. 

The last thing I want to talk about is the incredibly interesting p.oblem of 
communication between and among partnership members. In our particular 
partnership, it is not only trying to talk about and create the agenda over time with 
the school people, but it's also how you talk about thatto the university people as 
well. I still findthat if we have a meeting with somebody who comesfrom Stanford, 
the university people come out. If we have a meeting about something that the 
school people wantto talk about, no university professor shows up. So we haven't 
quite connected with an agenda that might be mutually connected in some way, 
even though people are interested, they're not interested enough. 
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The communication that I participate in is very different than the communication 
in the district itself. Mary is going to talk from her perspective. Before ! talk about 
the changing roles and responsibilities, she's going to talk about her changing role 
as a deputy superintendent, and about communication and socializing the new 
person from the school's perspective. 

Marv Negben 

Iwanttoaddressthreeissueshavingtodowiththeconsortium. Oneistheissue 
of socializing new members from districts into what the consortium is doing. 
Second is the necessity for an internal structure within a district tc handie all of 
these consortium activities. And, third is the impact the consortium has had, 
particularly on my role as adeputy superintendent. Tacoma isa district atthe south 
end of the Puget Sound. It has 32,000 students, preschool through 12, and it also 
has a Bates Vocational Technical Institute. It's an urban district surrounded by 
suburban districts. The consortium itself is composed of two districts that one 
would envision as urban (Seattle and Tacoma), some that are kind of half urban 
and suburban; and the rest are suburban school districts. 

I came to Tacoma and was so glad that we were involved in consortium 
activities. I had a vision of school/university partnership that was based on my 
former position as a deputy superintendent in Albuquerque, New Mexico. Here's 
what my vision was. First of all, we were the only school district in the area. We 
were like a sol' source vendor for the University of New Mexico (UNM) and they 
were for us, too. Second, there was longstanding partnership-many years, 
excellent relationships, all kinds of programs going between Albuquerque and 
UNM. Third, there was already set up an internal structure within the Albuquer- 
que Public Schools to handle that university partnership and the structure was the 
deputy superintendent. All activities that happened in that partnership went 
through the deputy superintendent's office. If somebody wanted funding, if 
somebody wanted approval or just to give information, that was the office they 
went to. I felt as a deputy I had a good handle on what was happening. There was 
support for that relationship among the board (and) the staff, and geographically 
they were located very close, less than a mile between the central office and the 
University of New Mexico. 

That was my vision. I came into this consortium where there are 14 districts. 
If you can imagine, there !s some competition between and among us fu« 
resources, for participation in activities. Not only that, but I didn't knnw any of those 
other 1 3 people from the other districts. Geographically, we are spread out and 
that really does create some problems. For me to attend meetings is an hour 
commute, one way, and for other people it's even longer. 
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There is not within the Tacoma Public Schools much support for the consdium. 
It's not really any lack of support, it's more a lack of information about what the 
consortium is doing. , ou ask the majority of teachers at this point in time in my 
district, "What do you ti .nk about consortium activities?", they would say, "What, 
are we a member of that and what is it that they're doing?" 

Finally, there was no internal structure. Since there was no coordinating 
function within the district for that, it caused some problems for us. 

How do you socialize somebody to that situation? Four things were done that 
were extremely helpful to me. One was to give me, a new d. net person, 
background information. Somebody could have given me a stack of stuff six 
inchestall with all the minutes from past meetings and I probabiy would not have 
read or absorbed it. What Ann and the consortium did was provide pertinent 
information; a little bit about the background and history, a little bit about the 
mission, and alot about what we were doing right now. That was extremely helpful. 

The second thing was opportunities to socialize. The third extremely helpful 
thing was consistent articulation of the mission. Ann did it again today: two things 
are extremely important in that mission, and one is teacher empowerment. That 
was a real difference for me as a deputy superintendent in how I envisioned a 
partnership working. The second thing which Ann also mentioned today is the 
need to have a tolerance for ambiguity. She mentioned clear linear thinking— 
where is the structure and what are we doing and where arethe goals and where'e 
the timeline? In the consortium there are a lot activitiesthat take a while to develop 
that structure so we all need to have that tolerance for ambiguity. 

The last element in terms of my own socialization was simply time. I could not 
anticipate, I could not expect it from myself, nor could Ann or anyone else have 
expected it from me, that I would become familiar with all of the activities that were 
happening in that consortium without the benefit of some time. 

I want to look now at the need for an internal structure The first step was to 
identify who in our district were the major players in consortium activities. Now 
somebody ought to have that, somewhere there ought to be a list. Since so many 
of these activities have grown and membership had changed, people had 
changed. . . that probably took the longest, figuring out who were the people who 
were participating on consortium activities. We founu , 3 within our district . . . that 
participate fairly regularly on committees. 

Once we had them identified, we sat down, interviewed them personally, and 
said, "What is your group? Who else is in your group? What are the purposes? 
What were your major activities !ast year? What do you want to accomplish this 
year? What is the cost to the district, because that's something my board is very 
interested in, and what is the value to the district?" The last question we asked 
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was probably the most significant in terms of pointing out the area that Ann talked 
about earlier, and that's communication. We said, "What's your method of 
communication with other people who are participating in the consortium and with 
other people in the district in general." In almost every case the response was, 
"None," or "Informal." "Oh, we started this project, so 1 called so-and-so because 
I thought they might be interested." Structure for communication was not there. 

There were some real benefits to interviewing people. One benefit that I hadn't 
even anticipated was recognition. No one in our district had said, "Oh, you're a 
member of the consortium, let me talk to you about it." In the past people really 
appreciated that. The second was reflection. Everyone to whom I spoke needed 
to do a little reflection on where they were in the consortium and what benefit it was. 
And the last was defining some responsibilities. We found situations where there 
were three or four participating, they didn't even know all the other people were 
participating; somebody needed to be a contact person. 

In terms of setting up a communication system, that's presently what we're in 
the process of doing. We're starting with just communication between and among 
those 40 people and we're doing it on a written summary basis that will go out once 
a month. That's going to be helpful, it's going to help us see where we need to link 
up with each other. But we need to do a lot more than that, and that's a process 
we'll be starting during this semester. What we need to do is communicate to 
everyone in the district what's happening in the consortium and to expand the 
opportunities for participation. We have several opportunities to do that. The 
Puget Sound Consortium itself sends out a newsletter. 

We do have a weekly staff bulletin andthat is widely readb> ai; of our staff. What 
we will do is put a little thing in there on the Puget Sound Educational Consortium 
every week. We're going to start with, "Yes, we are members, and here's how we 
started and here's some things that we're doing." 

Last, in terms of internal communication, probably the most important and most 
effective is talking to peoplo face to face. I visit a school every morning and come 
about half an hour early. That haif an hour is time for the staff to meet with me 
informally, discuss whatever problems or con cerns they might have. These range 
from difficulties with implementing the elementary reading series to, ' Why doesr/t 
our drinking fountain outside work?" But it also gi.es me an opportunity to update 
them on major activities within our district, and an excellent opportunity to talk 
about what's happening in the consortium and how they can participate. 

Now one of our topics today was changing role? and responsibilities. I would 
say that my own participation in the consortium has certainly had an impact on my 
role and responsibility. One of the major impacts is simply time. Finding the time 
to co ordinate, communicate, and even to attend meetings can sometimes be quite 
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difficult However, in return forthat, I feel that there are extreme benefits;*. *ns 
of professional growth. We have begun just thisyear eight new project? in the con- 
sortium. Every one of these has impacted rrte in some way by extending some 
knowledge and skill, i have been able to be either a leader, facilitator, participant, 
champion, or a cheerleader. Just having the opportunity to take on those different 
roles has been a professional growth experience forme. 

I'd like to conclude with some points that I think are essential if a district is going 
to realize the full benefits of that participation. Two things that I think are very 
important are recognition for participation and recognition for achievement. The 
people on my start who participate, the teachers in the schools who participate: 
somebody needs to knowthatthey do that. Somebody, whenthey visit theschool, 
needsto say, "Oh, you're part of the teacher leadership group. How is that going? 
I readthis wonderful thing that you did/* Somebody needs to say, when someone 
has achieved a major goal, "You did a good job with that," whether it's a letter from 
the superintendent or an opportunity to report to the board, that's important. 

The next thing I think is you need to qive time. If my teachers need to go to a 
me eting and it happens to be all day, I need to be able to pay for the substitute for 
them. Sometimes it's not payment so much as getting a substitute. But I also need 
to provide the same time for the people who work directly for me. If my staff need 
to be away for a consortium meeting, I need to lei them know that that's okay. 

Lastly, I think it's important to empower and entrust. Probably that's the major 
lesson that IVe learned. Some of the projectsthat the consortium has undertaken, 
I've been a little dubious about. It was very important to me to let it go, to let them 
have the power to do it. It's also extremely important for me that if things don't go 
exactly right and if we do have failures, not o look for somebody to blame, but to 
say, "Let's go on from here." Peopie L my district will not be willing to take riaKs 
unless I give that attitude that we will learn, go on and, things will be better. So, 
empowering and entrusting is very important. 

These are some of the ways in which participation in the consortium has 
changed my role and responsibility. Ann will talk a little bit about other changes. 

Ann Lieberma n: 

Let me just talk with you a couple of minutes about some of the other changing 
roles ana responsibilities that I thinK we have seen as a result of our three years 
of work together. 

For the professors, two examples. I called up (a new professor) when I heard 
she gothiredandbasically said, Luok.youdon'l wantto be just aregular professor 
do you?" I got he nn a project before she came. I knew she was a great researcher, 
but I also thought it was important that she woik in a real school context. It's too 
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early to tell, but I have a sense that she will never be the same kind of researcher 
again because she's working with real schm! people with incredible problems and 
it caat help but influence the way she thinks. I know she is influencing the way they 
think. 

Another professor organized a proposal for a professional development school, 
and in the process found that she was incredibly good at administration. She had 
never really talked face-to-face with a union. She negotiated a meeting between 
four union presidents and was amazed at her own talent in really clarifying the 
issues that undoubtedly will come up between the union andthe university in trying 
to create new roles for teachers. It was an historic meeting where ihere was real 
give and take instead of anger and adversarial relationships. 

For students. We've had some incredibly interesting changes in what the 
students have become. One student, who came as a doctoral student, has been 
leadingtheteacherleadershipprojectandleamednot only aboutteachers, school, 
the culture of change, and herself, but she finally came to understand through her 
work with the teacher leaders how meaningless it is to give staff development to 
people when you just tell them what to do. Totally changed her whole view of the 
world-she wants to be a different kind of professor who wants to teach in a real 
school and do research in a real university. We are finding ways to socialize these 
people in a new key; we've got to change the university quickly enough to make 
use of these people. 

The school people. You've seen Mary, who I think is in the process of changing. 
We have an ass!:tant superintendent who is teaching both the university and 
school people about portraiture. We have teachers in the teacher leadership 
strand who are doing research and going to get the professors to work with them 
rather than the other way around. We have the president of the Seattle Teachers 
Association who is in the collaboration, helping create schools for the 21 st century 
by negotiating with her own union as well as helping us somehow get better rela- 
tionships with the union, writing papers about the union's cdpability in the current 
movement. 

On my bad days I think that we perhaps will become irrelevant Jf we don't 
change On my good days I think that building a collaborative culture in theschools 
and university will provide models for both sides. Suffering from isolation, both of 
us would do good, mar/elous work together if we have and create authentic 
collaboration. 
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Selected Papers 



This ct.apteris represented with four presentations from a total of sev- 
enteen which Included research, practices, and policy on either role re- 
lationships or leadership or both that are necessary for effective col- 
laboration to take place. 

The Joint Committee on University Affairs: A Study in Success 

Philip Rusche 
Helen Cooks 
The University of Toledo 

Lola Gtover 

Director of the Coalition for Quality Education, Toledo, Ohio 

Christopher Ellis 
Deputy Superintendent of Schools, Toledo Public Schools 



In 1985, the Student Development Division of the University of Toledo invited 
eight civic organizations to help sponsor a workshop designed to give information 
about higher education to minority junior and senior high school students aspiring 
to go to college. This collaborative effort led to the formation of the "Joint 
Committee" to continue the dialogue relative to helping minority youth achieve in 
the public schools as well as prepare them for entrance into some type of 
postsecondary study. Later that year, the Joint Committee on Minority Affairs was 
formally organized by the university as a 35 member body whose focus was to 
identify, examine, and make recommendations concerning critical issues that 
directly relate to an impact on the educational aspirations and goals of minority 
youth. 

The Joint Committee on Minority Affairs consists of representatives from the 
University of Toledo, the Toledo Public Schools, Toledo Catholic Schools, and 
leaders of the Toledo minority community. Originally the committee was co- 
chaired by two vice presidents of the University. However, their role quickly 
became advisory in nature and a new organizational structure evolved, with the 
chair held by a professor in the College of Education and Allied Professions, and 
two vice chairs, one representing the university and the other the community a; 
large. The committee is organized in the task groups. These include, a steering 
committee, a curriculum planning and development committee, a recruiting, 
admission, and retention committee, and a mission and challenge committee. Ad 
hoc committees have been formed as needed. 
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The structure and composition of the committee were developed as a result of 
studies conducted by university staff, as well as from information derived from 
studies done nationally. Projects undertaken have all resulted from research 
about local schools, the Toledo community, and its students. These studies have 
been ajgmented through information gathered about other similar successful 
ventures tried elsewhere. 

Successful Joint Committee projects include an annual conference for aspiring 
minority youth and their parents and an annual Eighth Grade Recognition Day. In 
addition, a mentorship pror ram has been established on the campus, as well as 
an "adopt a school program," an enrichment program for junior high schools, and 
a minority scholarship program. Recently, the Joint Committee has proposed a 
school-student contract agreement program for aspiring minority students, a hic,h 
school college club, and a meniorship program for high school and junior high 
school students. Sever J other projects are at various stages of discussion. 

Research emanating from activities of the Joint Committee include, project 
impact on minority students, the role of parents in the educational process, teacher 
attitudes regarding minority youth, community influences on learning, university 
obligations and responsibilities; and other related matters. 

An idea that started as the dream of a single individual has evolved into a 
sgnificant educational resource in the city of Toledo. Success has resulted 
because of parental involvement, equality among constituent groups on the Joint 
Committee, a commitment to problem solving, private school as well as public 
school invo I vemenl, early identification of aspiring students, and acceptance of the 
fact that minority youth do want to achieve. Much that has been written about 
mino rity y o uth and their families can be supported tht ough experiences of the Joint 
Committee. However, the unique outcomes of this Committees activities indicate 
that much more research and stud^ is needed regarding the variables affecting 
education of minority youth. 
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Partnerships In Teaching Critical Thinking 



Mary Diez 
Alverno College 

This presentation focused on a collaborative project, "Partnerships in Teaching 
Critical Thinking" involvingacollegeof education and 22 elementary, middle, and 
secondary schools in an urban area over a three-year period (1 985-88), funded by 
a federal grant. The focus of the project was the development of school-based 
designs to integrate critical thinking across the curriculum. 

The program had four distinctive features. First, the inservice instruction 
focussed on the development of teacher generated definitions of th« abilities 
related to critical thinking cutting across the subject areas. Second, the inservice 
instruction was designed to provide the teachers with ongoing support and 
feedback. Third, the participants represented interdisciplinary teams from a 
school. Fourth, all work involved collaboration between college and elementary/ 
middle/secondary school educators. 

While the purpose of the project was the improvement of the teaching of critical 
thinking in elementary, middle, and secondary school students, the project 
directors sought to work toward the establishment of curriculum coherence 
through institutional collaboration for the development of critical thinking. This 
program was designed to assist teachers to be responsible agents of curriculum 
change r the refore, the design of the inservice focussed oi i the development of new 
roles for teachers within the school setting, and new roles for the college faculty 
as coaches and facilitators. 

Because of the focus on the role relationships and leadership involved in this 
collaborative effort, the presentation outlined the processes and procedures used 
in the design of the inservice, including the involvement of teachers from area 
schools on the planning committee and project team. For example, it described 
1 ) the screen ing procedure used to select schools where faculty were ready to take 
on this role in curriculum change, andZ, the agreements made /vith administrators 
to ensure that the teachers would be supported in the implementation process. 

The project results were examined as v^ll, looking at the effect of the collabo- 
rative project on the teacher participants, on other teachers in the participating 
schools, on the students in those schools, on the college of education- its faculty 
and preservice students. These are briefly described as follows. 
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1 . Effect on participants . Teachers involved in the project reported changes in 
their ongoing role in the de vHopme. t of curriculum and insights about their power 
to effect change and influence practice. They also described changes in their own 
teaching practice. 

2. Effect on other teachers. In most of the schools participating in the project, 
the involvement of other teachers grew with the implementation of the team's 
plan. There were some variations within type of school, with elementary schools 
tending to involve all their teachers. Middle and high schools, generally larger and 
more complex organizationally, tended to build involvement more slowly-by unit 
or department. A nearly universal experience, however, was the positive reception 
that teacher teams received in their own inservice presentations to their peers, 
leading at least one principal to revamp the process of inservice in his school to 
maintain teacher involvement in the development of each inservice program. 

3. Some data was shared on the impact the project had on students in the 22 
schools. Preliminary test data showed positive impact on reading and math 
scores in the schools implementing their program designs, qualitative data also 
indicated positive impact on students' involvement in learning activities. 

4. The effects on the college of education are varied. The faculty have given 
joint presentations with teachers from the project schools, establishing profes- 
sional colleagueships. There is an increased respect between college faculty and 
practicing teachers. 

Many of the schools have requested student teacher placements. The plans of 
the 22 schools are made available to preservice teachers as models of locally 
developed curriculum designs. One faculty member has created a simulation for 
preservice students that involves them in the kind of curriculum design work the 
project teachers engaged in. Thus, the college hopes to begin to shape -from the 
very beginning of teachc. training-the sense of the role of the teacher as a 
responsible agent in curriculum development. 

Some generalizations were drawn about the aspects of the "Partnerships in 
Teaching Critical Thinking" project, related to the potential for college/school 
collaboration in building new role relationships for teachers in elementary, middle, 
and secondary schools. 
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Teacher/Professor/Administrator Empowerment: 
A Driving Force for Professional Development School Collaboratives 

Roger Pankratz 
Carl Martray 
Western Kentucky University 

Sarah Laws 

Bowling Green Public Schools 

A collaborative enterprise has been established between Western Kentucky 
University and three public school districts for the purpose of improving profes- 
sional development experiences for both preservice and inservice teachers and 
administrators. Programs and projects are being explored within this university/ 
school collaborative toward the development of "Professional Deveiopment 
SchooV The concept of professional development schools has as its key 
attributes: 1) a productive learning environment for children, 2) a challenging 
environment that provides professional growth experiences for preservice and in- 
service teachers and administrators, and 3) an opportunity for ongoing research 
and development in teaching and learning. The beginning focus of this collabo 
rative effort is on a new teacher mentoring program designed to markedly upgrade 
the student teaching experience. 

Western Kentucky University has enjoyed a long history of collaborative 
involvement with public schools. Its Professional Development Center Network 
and its K- . itucky Schools Technology Project have both won American Associa 
(ion of State Colleges and Universities Excellence Awards. Previous developmen- 
tal efforts funded by federal, state, and local programs have produced useful 
models for the organization of collaboratives. These funded efforts have also 
produced highly effective processes for the cooperative development of innova- 
tive programs and practices in education. Collaborative organizational structures 
and involvement processes have proven to be very useful and productive in 
Western's past experiences working with local schools. Over the past two years, 
a third and more personal dimension, teacher/administrator empowerment and 
efficacy, has emerged fiom research and experience and has provided a new 
thrust for cooperative educational improvement efforts. 

This collaboration enterprise is utilizing what has been learned aoout collabo- 
rative organizational structures, collaborative involvement processes, and teacher 
empowerment/efficacy in its movement toward the creation of Professional 
Development Schools. It is the purpose of this paper to describe these three 
dimensions of collaboration and how professional empowerment and efficacy are 
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being employed as a driving force to build collaborative structures and promote 
collaborative processes. 



An Organizational Model for Collaboration 

The developmental efforts of Teacher Corps during the 1 970s taught us a great 
deal about collaboration v/ith public schools. Portal s ;hools were the early models 
of Professional Development Schools or the designated teacher training schools. 
For portal schools to function, collaborative structures between teacher training 
institutions and piblic schools were established consisting of teacher educators, 
school administrators, teachers, and parents to monitor and provide guidance to 
this cooperative enterprise. However, Pankratz and Williams (1974) found the 
structure of a 20-member steering committee comprising representatives of 
various role gtw^ps very inadequate for shared decision making in the operation 
of portal schools. After experiencing a year of reduced collaborative activity, a 
moratorium was called and a six-month study of colla'yorative organizations was 
launched. This resulted in a model for collaborative structures and processes that 
proved helpful in the portal school effort of the 1 970s and has guided collaborative 
efforts at Western Kentucky University in the 1980s. The assumptions upon which 
this model for collaboration was based were: 

1. There are at least three distinct groups in a collaborative effort each with a 
unique role and function. 

a. There are the "controllers of resources " or the administrators who, because 
of their authority, have the power to make decisions which can give life to a 
consortium or which can crush its existence. 

b. There are the "role groups," (teachers, parents, students, etc.) who are 
affected by the decisions of the first group, but whose voices are vital to a truly 
shared decision-making effort. 

a There are the "task groups" whose responsibility it is to plan and implement 
programs agreed to by collaborative decision-making bodies. 

2. For collabosation to be functional, the controllers of resources must be willing 
to share their power by responding to input from role groups. 

3. Collaboration is more ,'unctional when the controllers of resources from the 
various institutions in a consortium form a shared decision making body com- 
prised of representatives of significant role groups in the consortium. For 
collaboration, these two decision-making bodies must agree. 

4. Forcollaborationtobefundional, the purpose and limits of the consortium must 
be clearly defined and agreed to by all parties involved. 
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5. The commitment to shared decision making by member institutions in a 
consortium is directly related to the investment of its own resources in the shared 
effort. 

6. For collaboration to be functional, a process for input and shared decision 
making must be clearly defined and understood by al! role groups. 

The abcve model implies that collaboration must occur at two levels for a 
cooperative enterprise to be successful: among the controllers of resources and 
among the representatives of "role groups." The mode! also implies that in 
successful collaboratives there is a sharing of resources, power, and decision 
making, and that communication structures are well established and there exists 
a two-way information flow between the controllers of resources and the role group 
representatives. The collaborative enterprise must have a defined common goal 
and each of the constituent members (i.e., agency, school, institution of higher 
education) must contribute its fair share of resources if there is to be a commitment 
to the cooperative effort. 

Collaborative Proces ses for Developing Innovative Programs and Practices 

Collaborative arrangements between a university and publicschools are usually 
formed to achieve a common goal or purpose. This often involves the develop- 
ment and implementation of new and innovative practices that will produce the 
desired educational improvements in schools and/or institutions of higher educa- 
tion. Hall (1 979) described a framework for analyzing the adoption of innovations 
from programmatic point of view. Seven "levels of use" are defined that charac- 
terize the behavior c f the users of the new program or practice, hankratz, Tanner, 
Leeke, and Mc % » . JO), in studying Teacher Corps projects across the country, 
have described planned change as also including a political process that involves 
commitment and support of key individuals in the organization. A team of 
university and school personnel at Western Kentucky University, who have been 
involved with a variety of educational improvement efforts over the past 1 2 years, 
has concluded that successful planned change requires careful orchestration of 
both programmatic and political processes. The important ingredients for change 
and the adoption of innovative programs and practices are. 1) support by the 
administration, 2) commitment by key administrators and faculty , and 3) a program 
of staff development A typical scenario for orchestrating the development of a 
new program or practice would include the following critical processes and/or 
events: 

1 Ensure that a general awareness of need is perceived by key formal and 
informal leaders. 
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2. Obtain agreement by formal leaders and informal leaders on a process for 
program development, secure aJministrative arrangements for the program 
development efforts. 

3. Use exploration workshops to, (a) achieve a general awareness of the need 
areas, (b) reach consensus by all faculty on a set of assumptions about the need 
area, (c) explore possible approaches to deal with the need area, and (d) reach 
consensus on one general approach that represents an agreeable solution to the 
need area. 

4. Use skill development workshops to. (a) develop the cnMcal knowledge and 
skills necessary for implementation of the programs and/or practices associated 
witti the general approach, (b) enable faculty to try out skills and experiment with 
practices in their classrooms, and (c) reach consensus on the specific elements 
to be included in the new program and on a starting date for a total faculty/ 
administration effort, 

5. Secure administrative arrangements for implementation of the new program. 

6. Provide on sit© technical assistance (coaching for application session) to help 
faculty implement the var^us elements or programs in their classroom or area of 
responsibility. 

7. Obtain consensus by faculty and administration on a process for making 
changes in the program and initiate collaboration seminars (enaring session). 

8. Secure arrangements and support structures to maintain the new program or 
practice on a permanent basis. 

Each of the above processes and'or events has bee. . found to be critical to the 
collaborative development and adoption of new programs and practices. 

Strategies for Teacher A dministrator. Faculty Empowerment 

Professional empowerment is defined asa set of structures, processes, andor 
behaviors that result in individuals believing they have increased cjntrol over their 
professional environment. The set of beliefs and self perceptions one has about 
their ability to control and manage their piuressional world h©£ been coined by 
Ashton (1985, 1986) as professional efficacy, or more specifically "teacher 
efficacy" when ref em'ng to the professional environment of the classroom teacher. 

Traditionally, research on the motivational construct of teacher efficacy was 
based on the teacher's perceptions or beliefs in self-regarding capability tc 
influence student learning. This focus is not surprising since early studies with this 
construct detected significant relationships between teacher s efficacy and stu- 
dent achievement (Armor, et al., 1976, Berman, McLaughlin, Bass, Pauly, & 
Zellerman, 1977). However, the implications of this construct led to conclusions 
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that are too simplistic since personal beliefs about one's effectiveness regarding 
?ni!uence on others probably is a multidimensional phenomenon. 

Borrowingfrom ideas proposed by Bandura (1 978), Ashton (1 985) in her review 
of the research on teacher efficacy points out tnat efficacy is a multiple-determined 
trait influenced by one's behavior, beliefs, self-perceptions, and environment. 

In presenting a "blueprint" for empowering teachers, Maeroff (198R) suggests 
three key areas in which teachers can be lifted to increase their sense of 
professional efficacy. These are: 1) their status, 2) their knowledge, and 3) their 
access to decision making. Slrategies which are designed to involve teachers in 
shared decision making and in the determination of school policies and curriculum 
can pi ovide the teacher with a sense of professionalism as well as personal dignity. 
Opportunities for c ollegial interaction ii i an environment which is often plagued with 
isolation, time pressures, papen/vork, anJ f eeiings of little personal influence must 
be provided and sometimes evei i forced insituations where feelings of low efficacy 
have become a way of life. In addition, the old adage that "knowledge is power" 
remaps vuefor the professional setting. Teachers need opportunitiesto increase 
their knowledge* base in critical areas of thr^ir profession. 

It is proposed here that the low degree of efficacy which Maeroff (1988) 
characterizes as a trait limited perhaps to teachers in the educational realm 
extends in varying degrees to role groups other than classroom teachers. Schooi 
administrators, teacher education faculty, and higher education administrators, in 
spite of their positions of authority, often feel powerless to effect a positive change 
ir their professional world. Demanding limitations of bureaucratic structures and 
processes are frequently given as reasons why changes cannot be made and 
^oals cannot be achieved. 

Parallel with the three key areas for teacher empowerment described by 
Maeroff (1988) r theplannersofthecolt«borative effort between Western Kentucky 
University and local school districts are focusing on three strategic areas. (1) 
prizing each professional's role and contribution, (2) developing each profes- 
sional's knowledge base, and (3) providing ea„h professional with access to the 
decision making process that effects their profesoional world. The planners see 
the collaborative effort between Western Kentucky University and public schools, 
in the creation of Professional Development Schools, as providing excellent 
opportunities for teacher/professor/administrator empowerment. 

The Empowerment Driven Collaboration Model 

At Western Kentucky University, the emerging model for building a university* 
school collaborative is to combine what we have learned about successful 
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structures for collaboration and about teacher/professwr/administrator involvement 
processes that are critical to program development. To these structures and 
processes we add the three elements of empowerment, (a) prizing, (b) knowledge 
development, and (c) access to decision making. The Center of Excellence has 
become the "temporary system" where the university/school cooperative enter- 
prise is built through projects using the new collaboration model. Because the 
Center of Excellence Program as a temporary system is more likely than our 
schools or institutions of higher education to pro vide an environment of innovative- 
ness, trust, egalitarianism, and excitement, we are attempting to focus our 
collaborative efforts in the Center. Then as we learn more about how to work 
together in a common effort, we plan to incorporate these structures, processes, 
and empowerment strategies to a greater degree in our local organizations and 
institutions. 

During the spring of 1989, Western Kentucky University will pilot a new men- 
toring program for 24 student teachers in collaboration with Bowling Green 
Schools, Simpson Count) Schools, and Warren County Schools. Two collabora- 
tive decision-making bodies govern and support this cooperative enterprise. 1) a 
Planning/Steering Committee consisting of teacher, principal, faculty, central 
office, and college staff representatives, and 2) an Executive Council consisting 
of the three school superintendents and one associate each, the University Presi- 
dent, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the Dean of the College of Education 
and Behavioral Sciences and his two staff deans, the head of Teacher Education, 
the head of Educational Leadership, the University Director of the Professional 
Development Center Network, and the Chair of the Faculty Advisory Committee. 
The Planning/Steering Committee deals primarily with programmatic concerns, 
whereas the Executive Council is collectively responsible for the allocation of 
resources. Sharing of power will occur when the controllers of resources 
(Executive Council) respond to the input and recommendations of the Planning/ 
Steering Committee. While the Executive Council is exploring other possible 
collaborative projects, the new mentoring program has defined purpooes and 
boundaries that place agreed upon limits on the collaborative enterprise. The 
decision-making process is defined. Input may originate from individuals, role 
groups, or from the membership of the two collaborative bodies. Recommenda- 
tions for policy development or change based on input may come from either 
committee, but both bodies must agree to therecommendation before a policy can 
be implemented. Communication between the two collaborative bodies is the 
responsibility of the Associate Dean for Instruction, who also directs the mentoring 
program, and two other representatives of the Planning/Steering Committee. Ini- 
tially, developmental funding for the pilot mentoring program has been provided 
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through a special grant from the Kentucky Council on Higher Education, however, 
permanent funding from sharing of local resources will be a major agenda item for 
the Executive Council over the coming year. 

In an effort to ensure acceptance, adoption, and eventual institutionalization of 
the new mentoring program, several collaborative involvement processes have 
been implemented. Key administrators and teacher leaders visited a new 
mentoring program in its third year of operation at the University of Virginia last 
May. Administrative arrangements for the implementation of the spring pilot 
program were made with the principals at each school and with the director of 
student teaching atthe University. Based on the design forthe mentoring program 
developed by the coiiaborative planning committee, awareness sessions were 
conducted at each school and qualified experienced teachers were contacted to 
secure their participation as mentors in the program. Those teachers who agreed 
to serve as mentors for student teachers in the program successfully completed 
18-24 clock hours of intensive training in the roles of mentonng and classroom 
observation conferencing with student teachers. Throughoutthespring semester, 
technical assistance will be provided to help each teacher mentor adapt the 
training he/she received to their individual situation in working with a student 
teacher. Formative feedback on the program will be collected throughout the 
semester to effect those modifications that will create the optimum asset of growth 
experiences for student teachers. At the close of the spring semester, program 
participants will be interviewed by members of the Planning/Steering Committee. 
The summative evaluation of the spring semester pilot program will provide input 
for program modifications to be implemented in the second pilot effort to be 
conducted in the fall semester of 1 989. 

Prizing teachers', administrators*, and professors pi ofessional contributions to 
the new mentoring program has been demonstrated by a number of specific 
actions. Committee members have been compensated for their professional 
contributions to thj design of the program. Teacher mentors are. paid $600 for 
their participation and for serving as mentor teachers in the pilot program, 
appointed as clinical instructors for a period of 18 months, and given a faculty 
library card, faculty discounts at the university bookstore, inclusion on the 
university faculty mailing list, a university faculty/staff ID card, etc. 

Knowledge development for teachers and principals has been implemented 
through teacher effectiveness training. Feedback from teachers on both the 
effectiveness training and the mentoring training has been excellent. Evidence 
showsthat this training has increased teachers' professional efficacy signficantly. 
Participating administrators report that they believe instruction throughout their 
school improved by faculty participation in the teacher effectiveness training. 
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Access to decision making is a process built into the program from its concep- 
tion through the collaborative structures and processes described earlier. In an 
innovative developmental effort like the mentoring program, it is relatively easy to 
involveteachers in the decision-making processinamannerthatthey can actually 
see how their input has an effect on the director of the program. A far more difficult 
task is getting teachers and professors to see their input effecting change in the 
permanent organization of the school, colleges of education, or departments. 

The collaborative effort of the new teacher mentoring pilot program for student 
teachers is a temporary system that hopefully will become institutionalized . The 
collaborative structures and processes, as well as the empowerment strategies, 
are developed as desirable examples of structures, processes, and behaviors we 
would like to see duplicated in the school and the university. Through this 
collaborative effort, methods for shared decision making, processes for adopting 
innovations, and strategies for teacher, professor, and administrator empower- 
ment will be tested and then implemented in the more permanent organizational 
structures of the school and the university. 
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Teacher Education Which Promotes the Merger of Regular 
and Special Education: Challenges and Opportunities 

Mara Sapon-Shevin 
University of North Dakota 

Concurrent with, but often separate from, proposals for wide-ranging education 
reform have been proposals tor the merger of regular and special education, 
including the federal government's "Regular Education Initiative" (Will, 1986). 
Unfortunately, discussions about merger are often relegated to those who identify 
themselves as "special educators," and there has been little interface or dialogue 
between those advocating broad-scale educational change and those whose 
interests have typically been identified as "special education" or "children at risk." 

However, remedial, entitlement, and enrichment programs in an increasing 
number of schools involve a majority of the school population, forcing the 
realization that the future of children identified and labeled as handicapped, gifted, 
underachieves, minority, and bilingual is not a special education issue. Rather, 
we need to consider^!! children as part of the intended beneficiaries of educational 
reform (Lilly, 1988, Reynolds, Wang, and Walberg, 1987, Stainback and Stain- 
back, 1984, 1987). It is important that relationships between general education 
an d special education not be expressedthrough separate subgroups, taskforces, 
or conferences, these Issues must remain part of the general dialogue of reform, 
must involve all the stakeholders in the change process. 

Another relationship which is often neglected is thai between school reform and 
reforms in professional development, particularly teacher education. The move- 
ment towards merger and towards the implementation of school programs which 
are more intentionally heterogeneous have direct implications for how all teachers 
are prepared, and must be considered as part of the teacher education reform 
agenda (Sapon-Shevin, 1988, Stainback and Stainback, 1987). Unless teacher 
education reform is conceived of broadly, we run the risk that those who identify 
themselves as advocates for "special education * children wi!l remote themselves 
from the dialogue, and continue to promote programs which are segregated and 
categorical. 

What changes would be required in how "regular" and "special" education 
teachers are currently prepared, and what would be the interface between these 
change proposals and broader educational reform proposals such as those of the 
Holmes Group (Sapon Shevin, in precs)? How can those in leadership positions 
promote the kinds of exchange and negotiation between faculty which wili bad 
them to design optimally productive teacher preparation programs for all teach- 
ers? 
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Four panel members raised th ese and other questions with participants at the 
1 989 AACTE Meeting, the theme of which was "Collaboration. Building Common 
Educational Agendas." The presenters included Mara Sapon-Shevin, University 
of North Dakota, Marleen Pugach, University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, Maynard 
Reynolds, University of Minnesota, and M. Steven Lilly, University of Washington. 
These presenters represented faculty and administrators who have attempted to 
bridge the general education/special education gap in various ways, through 
administrative action, by conducting research which focusses on transforming 
regular education settings to accommodate students with a wide range of 
individual differences, and through faculty-initiated efforts to develop and docu- 
ment strategies for altering the kinds of preparation given to teachers in order 
to prepare individuals who see themselves as broadly capable and committed to 
serving a wide range of students within general education settings. 

The discussion was lively and far-ranging, and focussed on three major areas, 
structural changes necessary to promote merger, changes in pedagogy which 
would be necessitated by merger, and the overall philosophical and values 
commitments demanded by a unified teacher education program. Within each of 
these areas, presenters and participants shared the current status of their own 
institutions in the process of merger, their vision of what merged programs would 
actually look like, and the obstacles and impediments to realizing this vision. 

College of Education Strictures and the Merger Process 

A broad range of relationships between regular and special education was 
presented by the panel members who drew examples from their own institutions. 
At one end of the continuum was an institution in which a newly created center 
within the college had committed itself to program design by faculty drawn across 
departments who collaborate in course development. The other end of the 
continuum was represented by colleges of education in which special and elemen 
tary education are completely discrete departments, sometimes located in sepa 
rate buildings, with little interaction between faculty. Reports about how well 
faculty "got along" were discussed with relation to the level of interaction between 
generalandspecial education faculty, some administrators who re portedthat their 
faculty got along perfectly, with no apparent conflicts, went on to reflect that lack 
of dissent might relate to the complete separateness of the departments andtotal 
absence of Interaction of these faculty in any programmatic decision making! 
Although s jch conflicts were often painful and lamented by administrators, they 
were also seen as essential to meaningful debate and negotiation, i.e., "if your 
faculty aren't arguing, maybe it's because they aren't talking.' 1 
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Participants explored how colleges of education might be organized in order to 
promote collaboration between faculty who have traditionally seen themselves as 
separate.&nd often as antagonistic. The conversation explored the relationship 
between teacher education programs and what happens in public schools, and the 
ways in which dichotomous, dysfunctional school programs often have their 
parallels and origins in colleges of education. For example, one obvious barrier 
to school integration is the physical separation between closes for children 
labeled as "special"andthoseidentified as "typical/' and the accompanying sepa- 
ration of their teachers. Many colleges of education mirror this separation, with 
special education and general education departments housed on different floors, 
sometimes in different buildings. Just as elementary schools implementing 
integration have recognized the importance of physical proximity in promoting 
positive interaction, these same principles must be operationalized in schools of 
education. Faculty members in elementary and special schools should share 
drinking fountains, bathrooms, and office space if they are to communicate on an 
ongoing basis and if th ey are to find the com mon ground fortb^ir teaching and their 
beliefs (Sapon-Shevin, 1988). It is within teache. preparation programs that 
teachers learn their roles and their relationship with others who are differently 
prepared. Students learn the differences between the general education system 
and special education programs, and they often learn about these differences 
within highly compartmentalized, segregated schools of education. Administra- 
tors were asked to consider how committee andteaching assignments were made 
and the extent to which faculty were given opportunities to work together, know 
one another, and discover areas of shared interest and concern. Several faculty 
members discussed the extent to which they often felt penalLed (by increased 
load) for their attempts to undertake team teaching and other collaborative 
teaching efforts, i.e., on whose load did a sc^cific course count? One administra- 
tor shared his success in having two faculty slots one in remedial reading and one 
in learning disabilities redefined so that both positions were filled by faculty who 
transcended narrow departmental definitions and who had broad responsibility for 
courses which were held in common by the two departments. 

General education and special education faculty often do not see themselves 
as equal participants in the change p.- ; cess, and this inequality can be destructive. 
One group (often special education) cannot be asked simply to 'bless" the 
decisions of another program area without actual participation in the decision- 
making process. In one institution in which all special education majors must first 
have an elementary degree, the elementary faculty met for an extended period to 
redesign their program (adding and deleting courses, changing requirements) 
without any formal mechanism for the participation of special education faculty. 



When the changes were announced, there was, predictably, considerable anger 
and resentment about the exclusionary process and resistance to the subsequent 
program redesign. Several special education faculty then initiated efforts to 
disconnect their program from the elementary education program-clearly not an 
action compatible with a move towards merger! The importance of involving all 
faculty in the change process-from the outset and on equal footing-was empha- 
sized. Because long histories of separation and the disenfranchisement of 
individual faculty who are viewed (or view themselves) as peripheral may have 
narrowed the domains in which people are willing or able to aseert their influence, 
administrators may need to convince faculty members that they <£o have expertise 
and valuable input that must be shared with other areas. 

The impediments to this restructuring are nume* ous, an d incl ude both structural 
and philosophical barriers to integration. Funding mechanisms (which encourage 
discrete program design), granb which are allocated to specific departments, and 
state stan dards which require discrete program certification and course work were 
all cited as external constraints on merging programs. When we fail to pursue M ew 
options, when we cite "regulations an d stan dards" as the reason we can't do things 
differently, is the external standard really the problem, or simply the embedded 
way in which it has been interpreted? To what extent have both faculty and 
administrators become reactive rather than proactive, responding to outside 
demands rather than initiating programs and changes they feel they can ' own"? 
In our attempts to regulate quality, have we actually succeeded in promoting 
mediocrity and limiting creativity? 

How do we restructure faculty members* thinking so that they see themselves 
not, for example, as "special educators," but as "teacher educators* who are part 
of the broader community? How do we create conditions and requirements that 
force interaction among faculty, that increase people s willingness to open their 
/rinds to new possibilities? In discussing this issue, panel member Lilly encour^ 
aged experimentation and risk taking, and quoted Pogo who said, "We have met 
the enemy and he is us." 

The role of leadership in changing role relations within colleges of education and 
encouraging collaboration was deemed critical, particularly the role of administra- 
tors in creating a climate of basic trust and parity. Implementation suggestions 
ranged from those which could be operationalized within existing college struc 
tures to those requiring more radical reform. Within the current, often dichoto- 
mized structure, administrators can support collaborative program development 
and teaching, encourage shared research projects, and make sure that stakeh old- 
ers from across many departments and disciplines (special education, reading 
education, multicultural education, bilingual education, educational administra- 
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tion) are included in the dialogue. More radical restructuring might involve 
eliminating separate departments of special education and reconstructing depart- 
ments of teacher education or teacher preparation which include all those faculty 
who prepare preservice teachers. Although more extensive restructuring rright 
involve a five-year (or more) plan, such goals should not be abandoned in the face 
of the reality of the day-to-day struggles which often leave us exhausted, 
discouraged, and ultimately, short-sighted. 

Pedagogic Reform: What do teachers need to know? 

If colleges of education were to be restructured to reflect a more collaborative, 
unified approach to teacher education, how would the pedagogy be transformed, 
and what might it look like after that transtcrmation? The following questions were 
raised and addressed in this area: 

1 . What teaching skills or competencies can be identified as "generic" tc the extent 
that all teachers must have them in order to work with a wide range of students? 

2. At what point in teacher education should specialization occur and what should 
be the nature of this specialization? Are there, indeed, special skills which are 
unique to 'special education," and, if so, should these be maintained as additional 
preparation orintegrated intoacommon program? Should specialization continue 
to be provided to parallel certification (i.e., by categorical label), or might this spe- 
cialization instead take the form of subject matter or pedagogy specific expertise " 

3. What are the barriers to the redefinition of what constitutes teacher education 
pedagogy, and what is the relationship between pedagogic reform and the 
structural changes and role definition (and role release) described in the previous 
section? 

One way of approaching l^e transformation of the pedagogical content of 
teacher education involve*, a zero based curriculum building model, i.e., starting 
from scratch in thinking about relevant or essential content. The major impediment 
to this kind of thinking, of course, is the existence of specific courses, often of long 
standing, belonging to specific faculty members within separate departments. 
Although the content of specific courses may lack external validity and may 
overlap with other courses, embedded departmental structures, lack of commu 
nication, and faculty ownership of courses often preclude the shared investigation 
necessary for restructuring. In many colleges of education, for example, students 
in elementary education take a course on classroom management, and students 
in special education take a course in behavior management. Working from a zero 
based model would involve closely examining the content of these two courses, 
determining the validity and importance of the material contained within it, looking 
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for areas of overlap, <: nd then, determining three things. 1 ) What content is of such 
importance that it should be designated as essential for M students, 2) What 
content is actually unique to a specific population and might reasonably be 
maintained in a discrete course or module, and 3) What content is actually archaic, 
irrelevant, or unsubstantiated and therefore should be eliminated from any such 
course? 

In a study of the methodological content of teacher education for learning 
disabilities, Pugach and Whitten (1987) found that the content of many learning 
disabilities programs closely paralleled that of general programs of teacher 
education. Both learning disabilities and general education programs taught 
metacognitive strategies, direct instruction methods, and cooperative learning 
techniques, leading them to ask "whether it is appropriate to base separate 
programs of teacher preparation on methodologies that do not appear in reality to 
be specialized" (p. 299). 

This kind of analysis, of course, can be extremely threatening to individual 
faculty since, in addition to forcing an examination of the value of what we teach, 
it also challenges notion 0 of academic freedom, and forces us to look seriously at 
issues of turf-protection and territoriality. Faculty and administrators who have 
attempted curricular change are well aware of the difficulty many faculty members 
have letting go of specific topics they have "always taught,'* and feel ownership of. 
The kind of scope and sequence planning more common in elementary schools, 
a systematic tracking of where a topic is introduced and how it is developed over 
time and over courses, is often absent in university programs. One faculty 
member, for example, became aware that four faculty members were introducing 
cooperative learning to students in four different courses (Classroom Manage- 
ment, Introdi 'ction to Teaching, Learning Styles, and Social Studies Methods) but 
that those faculty had never interacted nor strategized how to eliminate redun- 
dancy and overlap to pro vide students with the broadest possible exploration of the 
topic Faculty members who have developed teaching units and materials and 
who have experienced success with a topic are often reluctant to relinquish this 
privilege, even when the result is poor program articulation. 

Rethinking our curricula also involves reconceptualizing faculty roles within the 
institution. When an inservice teacher is working on teaching math skills to 
students labeled as "educably mentally retarded," to whom should that teacher 
turn for support and resources, the math methods faculty member or the special 
education faculty member who teaches "Methods for EMFT? In many faculties of 
education, the teacher seeking support (if she identifies herself as an "EMR 
teacher") is unlikely to even think of the math methods person as a resource, thus, 
perpetuating the false dichotomies of the Institution, math methods means math 



to all students. Pugach (1 988) has argued that the existence of special education 
works to de-skill general classroom teachers by removing students with special 
needs from their classroomc and thereby removing their own sense of responsi- 
bility for or ability to teach a wide r ange of students. The existence of discrete 
departments and courses within colleges of education similarly de-skills teacher 
education faculty, by not challenging the separateness of courses and structures, 
and by not pro vidin g, for example, the math methods faculty member with the need 
to redefine her/his areas of expertise and responsibility. 

Administrators can play a significant part in helping faculty to redefine the scope 
of their responsibilities in severai ways. These include sending general education 
faculty to meetings of more specialized groups -for example, sending the lan- 
guage arts specialist to a meeting of the Council for Exceptional Children- and by 
including special education faculty in mere generic reform efforts. Serious 
attempts must be initiated to make special educators fee! that their concerns for 
quality education are reflected in the more b ^.ieral debates on general education 
reform. Concurrently, general educators must be made to feel that they can have 
a voice and legitimate opinions about ongoing debates concerning the reform of 
special educatirn. Faculty cannot be permitted to hide their agendas or limit the 
discourse by claiming specialized knowledge and using particularistic jargon 
which closes the discussion rather than opens it. A process of mutual exploration 
and education is necessary in order to promote authentic conversation and debate 
on Ihe path to renegotiation and redefinition. 

Towards a commitment to unification 

The long history of separateness and poor communication between special 
education and general education both originated in and perpetuates feelings of 
distrust and fear. Sapon Shevin (1988) has described this situation as follows. 

Lack of clear communication about what a merged system would actu- 
ally look like obscures the dialogue. Feeling threatened, special educa- 
tors and general educators pull their wagons in a circle, the discussion 
becomes self -limiting, special educators talking to each other only, and 
people defend themselves against attacks that were never issued. In 
actuality, no one argues that the "regular education" system, as cur- 
rently constituted, is ti . .mm learning environment for children with 
learning problems (r anyone eise for that matter). And yet, many 
special educators, fc ...ng attacked by proposals to alter their roles and 
profession radically , counterattack with & iticisms of the general educa- 
tion system. The point Isn't that special education is flawed and reguiar 
education is perfect. The point Is that schools cannot operate success- 
fully with a dual system; we must create a new reality, (p. 105) 
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In order to facilitate the kind of process which will promote necessary change, 
three things must happen. First, there must be a commitment to involving all 
possible stakeholders-teachers, s! dents, parents, administrators, teacher 
educators-in the deliberation. At a pragmatic level, we recognize that the process 
must be inclusive because children's lives, school programs, and teacher educa- 
tion are all embedded within complex social, political, economic, and historical 
realities. Changing any part of the mosaic involves pushing other pieces of the 
design as well, looking for relationships, recognizing connections. But there isalso 
a strong philosophical imperative which pushes us to an inclusive discourse, the 
need to look at all children--and all people-as part of the same community, to 
explore our own feelings about diversity, and to communicate clearly our own 
perspectives and values about our shared humanity. 

Having engaged a wide range of individuals in the dialogue, we will then have 
to explore the extent to which we hold shared (or different) meanings about terms 
like "integration," "merger," and "inclusive communities." Who do we, as 
educators, include in our vision of the whole school comnunity? Do we truly 
believe that neighborhood schools can and should meet the needs of all children, 
including all children with disabilities? Or does "merger" refer only to eliminating 
programs for children considered mildly handicapped? What about the newest 
(and vaguest) category of "children at risk"? Who are these children and what are 
they at risk of? School failure? Exclusion? Marginalization? What might schools 
look like that do not wait for children to fail before providing services? What kinds 
of school restn icturing would inclusive schools require, and what would be the role 
of university-level educators in this reconstruction? What kind of teachers would 
it take to provide a quality education to all children, and what kinds of preparation 
could ensure the willingness and ability of teachers to teach all children? 

The change process will be a difficult one, for it will occasion not onl> debate 
between those identified as "general educators" and those who see themselves 
a "special educators," but it will also expose deep rifts within the field of special 
education. The willingness of special educators to publicly share their own 
divisions and conflicts will depend on the extent to which they feel supported and 
comfortable participating in suchar. exploration with those they have perceived as 
"outsiders," especially those in general education. It will require tnoughtful lead- 
ership to create safe spaces for this kind of conversation and to ensure that all 
participants feel free to voice their perceptions and values. 

The interchange will be far reaching and must include many voices, but it is also 
important to talk about where such discussion must take place. If we are serious 
about the proposition that school reform means school reform for all children, and 
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that an examination of children who are currently outside the system or poorly 
served by th e system must again become central, then this debate m ust take place 
in central places. In addition to the deliberations about merger and the REI which 
occur at specialized meetings like that of the Council for Exceptional Children, we 
must ensure that organizations more broadly concerned with teacher education 
and school reform continue to explore these issues as well. The meeting 
described in this paper provides an example of the necessity and the utility of 
engaging a wide range of "general" faculty and administrators in the debate. The 
process is likely to be protracted, emotionally laden, and difficult, but it is essential 
that we continue, only through shared dialogue and mutual commitment can we 
begin to envision and create the schools we desire. 
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Summary 



Itis obvious by the enthusiasm and dedication of the presenters examining role 
relationships between schools and universities that they believe linkages are the 
essential ingredientf or both parties to help bring about fundamental changes in the 
schools and the university. 

Leaders in the university visualize teacher education programs which are jointly 
planned andsharedwittischool systems that have many activities which will serve 
as laboratories and excellent learning experiences for college students. Leaders 
in the public schools visualize collaborative arrangements with the university to 
help bring about reform agendas. 

Ann Lieberrnan points out very clearly that reform agendas impact on conven- 
tional practices which bring about many problems and tensions, and that it takes 
a long time to build trust necessary to bring about tl ie desired reforms. One of the 
problems described is that while public schools look to the university to aid in their 
problems, university research has becon. j distant from the issues of the school. 
In addition, an overriding problem has been how to transform the research 
knowledge into teaching practice. There are innumerable meetings and much 
literature on how to get theory into practice, but all this activity merely illustrates 
that it is a major concern. 

Dr. Lieberrnan stresses that it is important for school people to practice in 
research themselves for it is imported to have the kind cf perspective only they 
can give. This is also a major point of the University of Toledo study as well as the 
Alvemo College partnership in teaching critical thinking. Again and again the 
collaborators point out that roles are changed because of the linkages. Teachers 
involved in the Alverno College project reported changes in their role in the 
development of curriculum, and insights about their power to effect change and in- 
fluence practice. University faculty have increased respect for practicing teachers 
and a greater understanding of the complicated problems of the schools. 

Leadership of the partnership is critical. Ann Lieberrnan states 'that we have 
to have people who have one foot in each cultu.^ with a vision larger than the 
school or university and willing to take risks to create things ttvt neither side 
actually thought about before." At the University of Toledo, an idea that started 
as a dream of a single individual has evolved into a significant educational resource 
for the city of Toledo. And Donald Stewart summarized the theme of collaboration 
by commenting that building common educational agendas "may be not just the 
winning strategy, but, in fact, the only viable strategy." 
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Chapter Four 

Context Variables 



Karoiyn J. Snyder and Robert H. Anderson, editors* 

In t* s program breakdown, one of the five rrajor subthemes was built around 
the many context variables that affect the sue „ess of collaboration. In addition to 
the attention that was paid to this subther.e by the major speakers and by the 
symposiom reviewedbelow, there were tv eWe sessions in which context variables 
were examin 3d. Seven f ocussed primarii ' cn research, two explicated theory, and 
three provided examples in practice. 

One of the presentations dealing with the Dry explored the habits of isolation that 
are brought into the university by for ier sU dents, teachers, andor administrators 
who become involved in teacher educat n. Most of their prior experience has 
boen in individualistic and competitive K 12, undergraduate and graduate school 
ing, and, in addition, the university context does not typically nurture communica 
tion andactive collaboration. Therefore, successful work in collaborative partner 
ships requires a major reorientation on the part of professors, whose obligation 
(and opportunity) is to model cooperation within the teacher ed nation program. 

Also, a research -oriented presentation used data from a teacher induction 
program to demonstrate how Edward T. Hall's model of "Culture as communica- 
tion" reveals context variables that influence !he success or failure of novice 
teachers. Another paper examined problems that arise when the partners in 
collaborative programs, e.g.. in the supervision and evaluation of students 
teachers, do not share a common philosophy or orientation but instead function 
out of conflicting paradigms. Another dimension of difficulty in partnership andor 
collaboration is found in the assumption that common visions or goals ore shared 
along with common definitions of how collaboration can and should take place. 
One report noled that discrepancies in assumptions are often found, and examined 
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the need for identifying a common language and a shared vision. In the project, 
underlying issues in achieving shared understandings included, how membership, 
as contrasted with participation, is defined, reaching a common understanding of 
role parameters and responsibilities, understanding what is meant by "shared" 
decision making; determining responsibility for providing resources, creating a 
structure responsive to the needs of both the school and the university, balancing 
thelong-term research interests of one group with the other group's need to "take 
home and try" new strategies; learning to speak a common language; and 
operationalizing a shared vision of collaboration. 

Among the most common forms of school/university partnership is in the 
recruitment, selection/screening, and preparation of new orfutureteachers. In the 
total conference, many such partnerships were discussed. Also frequently 
mentioned v:?re examples of peer coaching, mentoring, supervision, and other 
activities intended to help teachers in service to augment/sharpen their skills. One 
urban elementary district reported on a peer coaching system, involving grade- 
level "triads" each including a veteran teacher, a less experienced teacher, and 
a novice. Although the teacher union originally objected to the plan because it was 
designed "top down," the provision of substantial financial support, plus the 
involvement of a university professor, helped to overcome the difficulty. That 
evaluation should be based on student test scores, as well as participants' views, 
was a precondition of the financial support. Initially, the triad teachers, with their 
traditional views of supervision and of hierarchy, were confused by the emphasis 
upon peer coaching and information exchange not geared to seniority. Adjusting 
schedules for easy access to each other proved to be complicated. How best to 
use consultant services was a skill that had to be developed. Teachers had to 
adjust to "taking charge" of the coaching/consulting situations. The overall result 
of the project was positive, and as the project expands one concern of the 
teachers, requiring further adjustments, is that they were away from their classes 
for too many minutes each day. This presentation is featured in this chapter. 

A Canadian presentation involved a case study of the exemplary "extended 
practicum" for teachers, supported by teacher-intern workshops and by the 
provision of out of pocket program expenses, that was incorporated into bachelor 
of education degree programs in the early 1970s. Contextual factors that had led 
to the extended practicum derived from the province's unique history, including 
support of a socialist government and of the first medical care insurance program. 
However, in the late 1980s there are in that province emerging economic, political, 
and cultural forces that appear to threaten collaboration and therefore the 
continuation of the extended practicum. Among these forces are low prices for 
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products, changes in government priorities and personnel, and increasing cultural 
diversity. The researchers propose that new shared visions incorporating 
reflection-inaction may be a way to narrow the theory-practice gap, along with a 
career orientation to the professional development of teachers and increased 
sensitivity to contextual factors. 

Successful interorganizational collaboration depends considerably upon ge- 
neric attriuutes that have been identified in research since approximately 1970. 
One of the conference reports delineated five of these attributes. 1) promotive 
interdependence, 2) a balanced interchange of valued commodities, 3) a renego- 
tiated pluralistic order, 4) continuous environmental scanning and adaptation, and 
5) a mullifaceted enabling network. The same researchers then noted that each 
organization must determine the extent of its capacity to collaborate, and given 
insufficient capacity, it may be best to postpone ventures ink partnership. 

Positive preconditions for involvement include. 1) organizational values that 
'ead to the development of structures and processed for managing promotive 
interdependence, 2) internal objective linkages tnat foster mutual goal attainment, 
3) ongoing assessment of the availability and relative value of interchangeable 
commodities, 4) institutional structures to facilitate environmental scanning, and 
5) top-level adn..nistrators with supportive beliefs and knowledge. 

Many of the changes now popularly recommended or discussed in the literature 
have been mandated by state legislatures or agencies, and ability or willingness 
to carry out such mandates will vary from group to group or situation to situation. 
Within universities, there is often a "clash of cultures" within and between the 
several university units that may be involved. Specifically, there may be very 
diverse perceptions of the need for improving teacher education, or the school 
curriculum, within the School/College of Education and the other schools or 
collegessuch as Arts and Sciences, Technology, or Creative Arts. There may also 
be differing perceptions of the locus of responsibility for producing quality teachers 
and helping schools to improve. The clash is further illustrated lj differing 
understanc.ngs of the teacher's role, z\ appropriate instructional methodology at 
various levels, and even of human learning. One of the conference papers, 
involving a case study in a particular university, noted that the several subunits 
respond to change challenges in ways related to their own unit or discipline, rather 
than in ways related to the total organization s goals and needs. Therefore, the 
characteristics of the organization s sub units can mitigate the effectiveness of 
collaboration, and the policy history of the organization can impede collaborative 
efforts and demand the resolution of old conflicts before new conflicts can be 
addressed. Policy formulation is symptomatic rather than systemic, and con 
stramts are often net addressed or even recognized by policy makers. M' o 
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knowledge is therefore needed about organizational change, and especially about 
intra-organizational collaboration. Higher education's failure to address its 
multiple cultures is therefore a contributing factor when collaboration fails. 

Other sessions dealt with preservice diagnostic assessment for identifying 
promising future teachers, synthesis of research and practice aimed at improving 
classroom instruction and learning, and the mixed consequences of state- 
mandated tests of basic skills in teacher education. 
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Remarks of the Major Speaker 



The Fifth General Session in the convention, related to the u context variables" subtheme, 
was delivered by BMHonlg, Supenntendentof Public Instruction for the State of California. 
The transcript of his address totals 28 pages, and here we must necessarily abbreviate, 
condense, and summarize in order to meet space limitations. An effort was made to 
Include all of the topics and arguments introduced by the speaker, and although some 
specific examples were omitted, it is hoped that the overall message is here faithfully 
reported. 

Revitalizing Teacher Education Programs 
Bill Honig 

Superintendent of Instruction, State of California 

Many efforts are underway throughout the country to define exactly what is 
meant by a professional, certified teacher. These efforts must correlate with the 
question, "what kinds of youngsters do we want the schools to produce?" In 
California, the effort is guided by three purposes. First is that the changing job 
market requires that far more students be prepared in areas once reserved for the 
elite, such as oral and written communication skills, higher-level thinking and 
conceptual skills, general cultural understanding, rudiments of alget 1 andmathe- 
matical thinking, scientific understanding, and more. Second is to prepare 
teachers, themselves dedicated and informed members of the democracy, to 
instill in pupils the intellectual knowledge, the deep under Ending of our govern- 
mental system, the willingness to act ethically, and the willingness to participate 
that is necessary for our democratic society to thrive. The third objective is to give 
youngsters the perspective, the broad cultural understanding, and awareness of 
the world that enables them to exercise wisely the privilege of making choices. 

What we used to call liberal education, and w'nat we now call cultural literacy, 
:s necessary for all children to acquire. How the world works, what is happening 
in the world and how things fit together, and what things are important, all of these 
must be deeply understood so that all youngsters can "have their individual shut 
at the good life." 

All free men an j free women deserve sort of liberal education, and, in fact, 
Such an objective hasn't changed in the last 50 or 100 years, although to 
accomplish it is a huge and complicated task. It is one that will take a maximum 
effortacrossthe board, not just : n urn ✓ersities but also in schools with teachers and 
educational leadership in^ol ed. It wiil require funds for investment in staff 
development and curriculum development. To succeed in the effort with so 
diverse a student body will require a lot of learning together and collaboration oi. 
the part of everyone. 
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Schools of education cannot accomplish the three major objectives by them- 
selves. Preparing teachers is a long time sequence, for which the undergraduate 
experience is a crucial first step. For example, the new history sequence in 
California calls for three years of world history and threey ears of American history, 
and a lengthy and focussed undergraduate program is necessary as preparation 
for teaching it. The same is true of science, math, culture, and other areas. 

California has been developing an assessment system for checking on the 
knowledge base and understanding of prospective future candidates coming into 
the school of education. Similarly, in the schools of education there is reflected a 
sense of partnership with the assessment people as the frameworks from the state 
are used in the courses offered. The school of education experience itself is step 
two in the preparation of competent professionals. The Carnegie Five Points are 
useful guidelines. The first realm calls for teachers to be committed to students 
and to understand *he varying, individual circumstances out of which they come. 
The second has to do with teachers knowing the subjects they teach, the 
backgrounds of those subjects, and what experience and research over many 
years have helped us to know about methodology. Third, there is much that we 
already know about how to organize classes, how to monitor learning, and how to 
assess learning. There is an abundance of useful information about pupil grouping 
(e.g., the Joplin Plan), cooperative learning, reciprocal learning, reading modali- 
ties, time-on-task, etc., as well as pupil assessment, to which teachers-i.n- 
preparation must be introduced. 

One of the strong influences in my own experience came from being in the 
Teacher Corps program, which gave participants the sense of a "collective." 
Being isolated in a classroom, without really working as a group in a school, was 
bothersome Adult collaboration, now part of what we call restructuring, is needed 
both emotionally and functionally if you are to succeed in teaching. By causing us 
to talk with each other as a group of candidates going through a preparation 
program, Teacher Corps served a very good purpose. And what we learned 
together about the importance of being good team members and solving cur 
various problems together, helped us to do a better job of meeting pupil needs and 
reaching out to parents and community. In Japan, where I recently visited their 
schools, the teachers (particularly in elementary schools) do a great job in using 
manipulative^ stimulating creative learning, getting children emotionally con- 
nected to the school, and working with the parents. Significantly, rather than a 
graduation ceremony, they have an entrance ceremony, which is a special 
celebration attended by parents wearing their best clothes. Then, for about three 
weeks, children are introduced to the school, their desks, the school procedures, 
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etc., all intended to help them feel comfortable and supported. School spirit is 
developed from the start, and children feel an emotional connection. 

American teachers all feel that they have to do everything themselves in their 
own classroom. This is wron g. What is needed is a total faculty effort and a feeling 
of togetherness from which children will benefit. Finally, there is the concept of 
the teacher as a continual learner. American educators, sad to say, do not read 
enough. This is tru 3 of teachers, principals, and even teacher educators. There 
are many, many io^as constantly being generated in education, just as there are 
in medicine, law, a;id other professions, but doctors, lawyers, and others make a 
far greater effort than teachers to keep up with the literature. This situation must 
change, and if future teachers are coming out of schools of education unfamiliar 
with important new books and/or the ideas of important researchers, they are not 
being served well. 

Once in service, for at least the first three to five years, a teacher is still in a 
learning situation. One way to help them is to connect beginners with mentor 
teachers, selected from the brightest and V: best, who can work with them on a 
continual basis. California has a state-fur.^d mentor program which pays an 
additional $4,000 each to some 9,000 teachers who have been selected for this 
important responsibility. 

Assessment is a challenging task as we seek to develop better teacher educa- 
tion programs, and legislation is in place to help us determine what assessment 
strategies ought to be in place. A main focus in 1 5 new teacher training projects 
throughout our state is development through cooperative effort of decisions and 
recommendations concerning assessment in terms of licensure and credentialing 
and also how to help professionals succeod as they come through the system. 

Collaborative action also involves the Commission on Teacher Credentialing 
(CTC) and the State Department of Education, several state universities being 
given some developmental money , within university efforts to bring subject-matter 
specialists (e.g., science) and education professors together, teacher retention 
programs, especially in inner cities, with the school districts, schools of education, 
and the state department providing support for teachers in their first year or two, 
and some projects trying to encourage undergraduate students through work 
study funds to go out and work with middle school and high school pupils. 

This latter effort relates to the need for a major effort in teacher recruitment. 
When California raised its standards for entry into schools of education several 
years ago, despite the need for about 150,000 new teachers in a decade, many 
questioned that action. What happened, however, is that education became a 
more attractive profession and enrollments jumped up dramatically. Salaries have 
also gone up, to be sure, but kids are interested in a fulfilling career and a "stronger 
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cut" of person is coming into the field. The major problem, however, is attracting 
minority candidates into education, and this calls for a concerted societal effort to 
broaden the pool. 

Such effort must begin with getting more minority persons while still in the public 
schools to think about going to college. California has some strong programs 
underway where potential talent is identified in the freshman class, support and 
modeling are provided for them, the "emotional connection" (see my earlier 
remark) is made, and the group's interest in going to college is bolstered. An 
example is the Crenshaw High School, in a Los Angeles ghetto area, where a 
fi^difc 4 «achers club was started with green jackets and emblems and lots of other 
motivational aspects. Two more points need to be made. One is about ihe 
extreme importance of staff development to "keep our existing staff up to speed." 
Needed are strong frameworks in the subject areas, with state-otthe-art docu- 
ments that can be very helpful to inservice teachers. Also needed are conferences 
and other opportunities for teachers to cone together to hear about new concepts 
and/or practices, discuss and understand them, and acquire the necessary skills 
to implement them. Education lags far behind the armed forces, major industries, 
and other professions in providing personnel with the training funds to "make sure 
they know what is going on." 

In short, we need to make sufficient internal capital investments in our people. 
And we need a coordinated effort to make sure that this happens. Hew best to 
deliver staff development and who should be responsible tor it remain challenging 
questions. The technology is surely available, and big corporations provide 
models that could be followed. But how to coordinate and manage all the 
necessary initiatives will be a huge problem. Surely the theme of this conference 
is well related to what must be done. In this country people are starting to realize 
and believe that the quality of life depends on the effectiveness of our schools. 
Examples of stronger state support, such as Proposition 98 in California which 
asks the public to put a financial guarantee at the state level into the constitution, 
are appearing. Political leadership is also showing more than lip service support 
for making adequate resources available. But our job is to figure out how all the 
groups in education can work together to get professional agreement on what is 
important, how to go about getting it done (with flexibility), and how to assure 
ourselves that the necessary steps are at last being taken. 
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Summary of Symposium Four 



Improving Education Through School University Collaborative Efforts 

Helen Greene 

The organizer «, id chairperson of the fourth symposium was Helen Greene of Long Island 
University. Other participants included two superintendents of schools (Donald J. Behnke 
and E. Tom Gusgni), an associate superintenden t for instructional services ( Da vid Splltek), 
and two university-based educators (Robert J. Krajewski and John Sikula). The first 
presentation was made by Krajewski and Splitek, who described collaborations underway 
in the San Antonio (Texas) area. Then followed Behnkes report of four collaborative 
efforts involving his district, on the east end of Long Island, and Long Island University. 
Helen Greene followed with comments on the un^ersity s many partnerships with schooi 
districts. The symposium was completed with another report of university, school district 
collaboration, this time by Guigm ana sjiKula, both of California. The geographic spread 
of the examples provided a useful perspective. 

As often happens in conference presentations, much information was provided via 
overhead transparencies, none of which were later available to the editors. What follows 
derives entirely from the recorded transcript, and although much of it was essentially 
conversational, we hope the essential id^^ presented in the symposium have been 
captured here. 

TheTexas panelists talked about a Model Schools Program in which a relatively 
new state university (now in its 17th year) sought to establish some collaborative 
programs with school districts, especially focussing on muiticultural dimensions. 
Within the university there had not previously been any unified effort to work with 
school districts dealing with a multicultural population and therefore generating 
faculty involvement 'look some doing/' The largest of the school districts, which 
by contrast dates to at least 1 885, has CC,0C0 students, 88% of which are minority, 
and has a rigid bureaucracy whose primary concern over the years has been 
survival. For the school people, becoming involved with a university did not have 
very high priority. However, the president of the school board and the president 
of the university talked with each other about 'getting down to the real problems 
facingeducation'andthisprcvidedatnotivatingforce. Both parties hopedthat out 
>f the collaboration would come teachef s better attuned to the kinds of problems 
that an urban school district faces. 

Sometimes the initiation of a project can be either facilitated or inhibited by the 
political or other standing and reputation of the person(s) advocating or pushing 
it. If the idea is associated with a respected and popular person, support is likelier 
to be forthcoming than if the opposite is true. The participants must be sensitive 
to this possibility, and avoid involvements that could trigger blocking behaviors. 
The panelists briefly reported how this was done. 
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The selection of {he school or schools to be involved in pilot projects must be 
done carefully. In the larger of the area school districts in the project, the 
elementary school that was selected from among seven that applied enjoyed 
lobbying support from local residents who persuaded the school board to select 
their school. In the smaller school district, one elementary school was also 
designated. Each of the schools has an advisory council consisting of the 
prin cipal , a teach er, two parents, the coordinator from the university, two university 
faculty {one from education and one from liberal arts), and one person from either 
a museum orthe institute of Texan Culture (ITC). Among related activitiesare four 
preteacher training courses offered either totally or partially at the elementary 
school sites. ITC also helps students to learn a teaching unit during one-week 
visits, which is then taught to others in one of the elementary schools. 

A parent consultation center was established so that parents can "come in and 
get involved" with the education of their children. There is also a professional 
development program where teachers at the school(s) are able to get advanced 
academic training to help them along their career ladders. Some research is being 
conducted, e.g., a reading project at the kindergarten level. A small tutoring 
program has been started. Finances have been a problem, especially in light of 
the rather severe budget situation in Texas in recent years. 

The university, although designated an urban university, is actually 22 miles 
from the city center. Therefore, a perceived need has been to get the university 
students into the city so that they can see what programs are going on and b e less 
fearful of eventually working there. This has worked ou't well, and at the same time, 
the teachers in the pilot school(s) have had their morale and their sights raised by 
the university connection, and they have come to feel more like professionals. 
Invitations to do research with professors, to speak at conferences, and even to 
write up their experiences have stimulated their job satisfactions. 

Also noted was that the large district bureaucracy has been very positively in- 
fluenced by the project and there is more shared decision making and more co- 
involvement, including collaborative ventures with other nearby universities and 
with other community institutions such as the zoo, the Botanical Center, and 
museums. This !s leading to more variety in future planning. 

Both parties have found it advantageous to have the project coordin ator located 
at the university. Getting the project underway took about a year. Soon, however, 
signs of activity and of school/community pride began to appear. The connection 
with the university is valued by the school people and the community, and there 
is a sense of ownership in the project. Furthermore, access to the school district 
for research projects is now much greater becaus? of relationships and proce- 
dures that have brought good results. 
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The second set of symposium presentations focused cn collaborator between 
the School of Education of Long Island University (LIU) and one of the 157 school 
districts with which LIU collaborates. After a brief review by Helen Greene, Dean 
of the LIU School of Education, of the extensive network and the procollaboration 
philosophy that sustains it, Superintendent Behnke of the Southampton School 
District described four of the severa! forms of partnership in existence. That New 
York State funds teacher centers, collaboratively developed by university affiliates 
and the local districMevel teachers union, he Ips explain how the project began and 
is supported. The center's board of directors includes a professor. One of the 
projects supported by the center is the LIU Social Studies Project. There is also 
a collaborative program in oceanography and the teacher center cooperative. In 
the fourth-grade social studies project, the cost-f ree use of the university computer 
has been helpful as a way of putting children in touch with each other and, for 
example, with children from a nearby lndL>; reservation or with children whose 
native language is other than English. 

In the oceanography program, at the high school level, students have opportu- 
nity to work part-time on one of the LIU campuses with the professor of Marine 
Science. They also have field- trip opportunities, including shipboard experience. 

Behnke then discussed the many ways that the university through its energetic 
dean, helps the school districts, e.g., through improving grant proposals and 
helping to secure outside evaluators. He also mentioned how undergraduate 
students are involved in the teacher center, e.g., with newsletter publication and 
various direct services to teachers. The dean helps to arrange for annual meetings 
of the superintendents, for other group sessions and activities, for research days, 
and for various social events. That some practitioners are invited to serve as 
adjunct professors is appreciated. 

Behnke's final paragraph follows: 

Our partnerships are based on simplicity: They don't require lots of 
boards, meetings or committees. In most cases they are putting people 
in touch with each other. They are based on mutuality of purpose and 
need-and I see no reason why they won't continue to grow. 

Dean Greene then described the planning and implementation of collaborative 
arrangements with a number of New York City high schools. She oj^r.ed with the 
observation that certain structural arrangements work best, and leadership and 
commitment must come from the top, both at the school and at the university. 
Relationships have to be based on mutual respect and trust with open, clear, and 




frequent communication. There must also be mutual benefit to all parties, and a 
common focus and mutual goals and cleariy-defined responsibilities. 

Then were mentioned a great variety of topics for which joint grants have been 
written, followed by references to the Public Education Advisory Committees that 
exist on all of the LIU campuses. These are composed of superintendents, central 
office personnel, principals, chairpersons of academic departments (all must be 
represented), and teachers. The committees set up annual goals for the schools 
of education and their partners. An effort is made to redesign both environments 
in the interest of better preparing school professionals, and to link the action- 
oriented environment of the school with the inquiry-oriented environment of the 
university. Examples of current partnerships were then provided, along with 
mention of conferences sponsored, linkages developed (e.g., with te ,;...nlogy 
firms), blueprints created, and so forth. 



California 



The final segment of the symposium focused on a collaborative relationship 
between California State University Long Beach, and the Long Beach School 
District which with 60,000 students is the third largest in the state . Superintendent 
Guigni pointed out that there are in fact 52 projects on which the district and the 
university are now cooperating. He noted that the district also has collaborative 
projects with at least five other universities, all of which reflects the district s total 
effort to support empowerment. 

One joint CSULB project is the California Academic Partnership Program for 
underrepresented minority eleventh grade ^ludents in two senior high schools. 
The project provides special academic help in English and Social Studies. Another 
is a new teacher project, one of 15 funded throughout the state, which grew out 
of app!!:ations by the teachers association, the teachers union, the school district, 
and the university. It provides specialized support to first-year teachers in 
conjunction with the state department's teacher credentialing program. It involves 
300 new teachers a year. 

Cities in Schools, funded by the private s jctor, which positions staff members 
to serve at-risk youngsters at the junior !iigh school level and a college-bound 
partnership, started in 1988 89 to assist underrepresented minority students at 
several school levels to qualify for college are other examples. Other projects in- 
clude a counselor aide program in which selected graduate students serve (K-12) 
as aides to school counselors, a global education project, a high school tech 
project; a project that locates some older special education students on the 
university campus, two demonstration schools, Saturday Science for Kids, and 
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others. Why do these programs work? Guigni agrees with Dean Greene that they 
work because there is commitment from the top. the dean, the university, the 
deputy superintendent of the district, as well as the superintendent and the 
president of the school board. Aiso important is that there is a "Tripartite'-the 
university president, thu school district superintendent, and the president of the 
community coiiege-meMing on a regular basis to cooperatively review projects 
underway and to see what additional projects can be encouraged. 

Dean Sikula then wrapped up the California segment, and the symposium as 
well, by drawing some generalizations from the literature. These were five. 

1) There must be commitment, not only at the top, but throughout the entire 
university/public school system; 

2) There must be mutual respect, trust, and the involyement of people, not just 
at the Lottom but throughout the system. An example, universities should send 
their senior professors out into the schools, as one way to show the kind of respect 
the university has for the enterprise of educating people in the public schools, 

3) We have to be flexible. Universities must be willing to give up some of the 
control they have had over teacher education; 

4) Successful programs in some communities will not necessarily work in other 
kinds of settings. Programs that work are developed and implemented by the 
people who are most directly involved and affected. There has to be ownership. 
Avoid transplanting "canned" programs and expecting them to work, and 

5) The setting of mutual goals, derived from public school people and people 
from institutions of higher education, is essential. 

As af inal comment, experimental programs must be given adequate resources, 
and must also be given time to work. There are no miracle solutions to the 
problems we have in education and in schooling today. Our efforts to change and 
improve things will require all forms of cooperation, and will not likely bear fruit 
quickly. So give each program time to work before you abandon it. 
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Selected Papers 



Several of the conference presentations in this subtheme area have been selected for 
presentation here, because they pose a challenge to teacher educators to model the 
behaviors that must be practiced If collaboration is to become a reality in the broader 
context. The fust selected paper ''explores the hMts of isolation that teacher educators 
bring with us from our previous lives as teacher.,, aommistrators, and students who have 
been part of typlca!iy individualistic and competitive K 12, undergraduate, and graduate 
schooling/' Though exciting and desirable, collaboration is often forfeited In favor of 
"habits" as teachers react to the demands of the work day. The second paper reports on 
the variables Involved in Implementing a peer coaching system involving grade-level 
"triads" each Including a veteran teacher, a less experienced teacher, and a novice. An 
interesting discovery Is that weak leadership empowers, bottom up ownership facilitates 
top-down administration when teachers are forced to take charge. The final selection 
analyzes thro elements in building a common language and shared vision ofcollabora 
tion as a way to overcome assumptions ueated from the traditional patterns of education. 

Cooperation Starts Inside Schools of Education: 
Teacher Educators as Collaborators 



John Fischetti 
University of Louisville 

Elizabeth Aaronsohn 
Eastern Connecticut State University 

Proponents of partnerships between schools and universities assume that 
students, teachers, and university faculty will benefit from associations that 
combine and enlarge the resources of both institutions. However, collaborative 
arrangements bring to the surface our unfamiliarity with cooperation, and the 
complexity of people working together. 

This paper explores the habits of isolation that teacher educators bring with us 
from our previous lives as teachers, administrators, and students who have been 
part of typically individualistic and competitive K 1 2, undergraduate, and graduate 
schooling. The paper also addresses the lack of communication inside teacher 
education programs that isolates instructors, teaching assistants, supervisors, 
and cross -campus dep **ent advisors. Reckoning with these issues is crucial 
to successful work in c ,orative partnerships. It is important that teacher 
educators address the stereotype of the "ivory tower'" and the embarrassment of 
the ongoing references to a "mickey mouse" education curriculum. We need to 
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conduct honest dialogue about the tension between ourselves and school people, 
in which they see themselves as "in the trenches" or u in the real world/* and see 
teacher educators inhabiting "fantasy land." 

We come to this topic drawing upon our collective experiences as students, 
supervisors, administrators, and faculty in teacher education, utilizing research 
projects at th e Jniversity of Massachusetts and the University of Louisville that are 
exploring cooparative learning , ^nd from our mutual attempts to bring collaborative 
work and community to our own classrooms. We are concerned that in our own 
day-to-day interactions theory remains detached from practice (Dewey, 1 965). 

Teaching ss We've Be en Taught 

Most of the literature on cooperative learning focusses on students, 
understanding that work in classrooms must be done to help those students 
unlearn previously internalized competitive and individualistic instincts" so they 
can adjust to new, cooperative structures (Aaonsohn, 1988, Aronson, 1978, 
Holmes Group, 1936, Holt, 1984, Johnson & Johnson, 1982, Lortie, 1975, Oakes, 
1985, Sarason, 1902, Slavin, 1983, Task Force on Teaching, 1986; Wittrock, 
1 986). These studies acknowledge the fact that traditional teaching actively 
discourages students from talking to one another, from problem solving with each 
othei as resources, from making meaning interdependent^ (Brandes & Ginnis, 
1986 Friere, 1982, Powell, Farrar, & Cohen, 1985). Almost all of the teachers in 
in public schools are successful products of that same kind of traditional 
Some of the literature on cooperative learning examines the deep initial 
-tance of teachers, particularly secondary teachers, to try to use cooperative 
ng activities in their classrooms (Jackson, 1968, Stewart, 1986). Our 
re&oarch connects that reluctance with strong traditional habits of teacher 
domin ance an 1 student isolation . 

Some studies have focused or. the isolation of K 12 teachers from each other 
in their buildings, described by Lortie (1975) as the "egg carton" classroom. 
These studies propose that teachers must collaborate, for their own professional 
development and for the good of the children they teach. 

Little of the research litei^Sure on either teacher isolation or cooperative learning 
in the K 1 2 classroom deals with the way teacher educators continue to perpetual 
the notion that our role is to transmit yet another linear body of knowledge for which 
we alone are responsible. And, when alternative approaches are employed, they 
typically occur inside of our clique of colleagues, not within a framework of 
collaboration with other teacher educators or school teachers. Because alterna- 
tive teaching methods are not widely seer» or experienced, they are not usually part 
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of the discussion, and it is often collectively assumed that non-traditional methods 
thatmovethe teacher away from the center of the classroom lack rigor, standards, 
or connections to K-1 2 classrooms. With this lack of mutual communication and 
respect we often hear others and ourselves saying or thinking, "What I am workin g 
on is significant. What you are working on must be less significant and not all that 
good." And the subjective nature of evaluating cooperative endeavors often dis- 
courages "counting" it as a significant portion of a grade-driven process. If we 
examine these reactions, it is easy to trace them to our own competitive, "win-lose" 
schooling. 



Collaboration Requires Cooperation 



Current collaborative efforts that require the linkage between faculty inside 
schools of education, cross-campus departments, school teachers/administra- 
tors, business partners, etc... bring to the surface our unfamiliarity with coopera- 
tion. Early meetings are often filled with misinterpretations, turf protection, and 
backbiting. The internal variables that operate to keep teachers at a safe distance 
from otherteachers, and especially school people from university people, are ones 
we learned quite systematically in the hierarchical and competitive structures of 
our own traditional schooling. There, people who are now teachers and teacher 
educators were taught not to trust one another, not to see each other as resources, 
not to expect exciting ideas from each other. We have learned to mistake isolation 
for autonomy, and to identify talking to each other as cheating or wasting time. 
Creative teaming approaches and successful partnerships are exposing and 
contradicting the myth that cooperation is not possible or useful, but in too few and 
themselves isolated environments (Jones & Maloy, 1 988). Without bringing these 
factors tofull consciousness, thecycle of isolation andnon cooperation continues. 
Department members do not know what goes on in colleagues courses, graduate 
students are employed but not empowered, or faculty meetings degenerate into 
administrivia or argument over rules or style without time or patience for sub- 
stance. 



Habits of Iso lation in Teacher Education 



Most of our habits of isolation in teacher education stem from our lifelong work 
as students and teachers. We learned well the competitive survival-ofthe-fittest 
style th at predominates education in this century. Teachers at all levels have little 
time or encouragement to plan together, to discuss current issues or trends 
outside of our professional organization s meetings, to talk together positively 
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about fvw students can be served. Lipsky (1980) discusses the "coping 
strategies" we each develop in isolation from one another and that reinforce our 
mistrust of each other. Most of our experiences in faculty meetings or committees 
is so frustrating that we often participate under psychological protest or not at all. 

Scarcity of resources, especially new funds, has turned segments of schools of 
education against themselves in a competitive fight for survival. This institutional 
mechanism of infighting is often willingly and unwillingly allowed to occur by 
administrators as a way to deflect animosity. This practice creates personal 
tensions over issues that would not take place in times of growth. For example, 
overworked secondary teacher education programs are forced to compete with 
overworked elementary programs for shrinking funds. At the same time, faculty 
are being asked to work with school and business cclieagues to develop 
partnershipsto improve schools andteachc. ^ J^cation. These new initiatives take 
nurturing, time, and enormous amounts of energy to plan, design, and implement, 
yet a large portion of that time and energy must be spent in internal bickering over 
priorities, justifying the new partnerships through the committee processes, 
iobbying for teaching assistants, begging for travel reimbursements, etc... The 
infighting that takes place over the small details and large rationales for the new 
initiatives can stymie the positive energy that exists to try new ventures. 

A large part of the failure of cooperation inside schools of education relates to 
communication. Just as most teachers in schools know little about what takes 
place in their neighbors* classrooms, education faculty spend little time working 
together to synchronize their courses, integrate the important feedback of their 
cadre of graduate students, or reporting on teaching practices that are success- 
ful or not. This behavior mimics our behavior as teachers in schouls but contradicts 
both our intuitive desires and research findings. 

Our unwillingnejs to attempt cooperation in the classroom allows us to fail a 
majority of students b> teaching only what we feel comfortable trying, which is 
usually how were taught. Higher education s lecture oriented, take a number 
style perpetuates the norm of teachers as expert, "top-down,"" "don"t-ask- 
questions-or they'll- slow us down" attitude. And teacher educators who try new 
ideas regularly have not successfully communicated or have not been asked to 
contribute their emphasis of learning ^nd teaching or of facilitating instead of 
lecturing. By keepin& a safe distance from one another, the input of junior faculty, 
graduate students, and participating teachers can receive only lip-service in 
teacher education program evaluations and reform. Without an effort to thought- 
fully reflect upon the complex and appropriately inefficient nature of teacher 
education, we continue to perpetuate the trend to perceive education courses as 
less academic than subject area department offerings. 
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Accepting Multiple Realities 



Working together toward improving schools is not only the trendy topic of this 
reform era. It is an exciting, ambiguous way to blend resources and create 
unanticipated pos^'ve outcomes that can improve opportunities for all students. 
Cooperation does not mean relinquishing the vital roles of professional schools of 
education. In fact, it calls for a simultaneous colleague and critic responsibility that 
honors the work of schools from an informed perspective, but challenges them to 
moveforwardtobettermeettheneeds of students nownotreachingtheirpotential. 
This responsibility of teacher educators requires better cooperation from within 
starts by accepting and understanding the multiple realities that exist in any 
organization (Jones & Maloy, 1988; Schutz, 1967). 

Ideas for Working Together 

Teachers and teacher educators often see the opportunities to work together 
as more work rather than the possibility of different work. Our research has shown 
us that when we suggest to practicing teachers that they organize student* into 
cooperative groups, it does not occur to them that they can then be "free" from the 
traditional lesson planning process f lecture and factual regurgitation tests. 
Similarly, teacher educators may feel that collaboration is adding on to the tasks 
they already have taken on. We may ihink that 5 + 1=7 when it is very possible 
that by knowing more about each other's work, 5 + 1=5. It is our previous 
experience in unsuccessful groups and our successful training in individualistic 
style !hat continues the predominance of individual rather than team efforts. 

We ask teacher educators to engage in collective discussion about the difficul- 
ties of overcoming the habits that impede our working together, and the resulting 
fragmentation that of much of what we do in teacher education programs. 
Strategies that we propose for improving internal cooperation require three 
elements that draw about the work of Sarason (1982): 

1 ) Faculty have to want to work together. Those that don't cannot "jam" those 
that do. In some cases, senior faculty or administrators have been allowed to 
create an institutional isolation standard that is not appropriate for teacher 
education in the 1990s. 

2) Faculty have to be willing to be flexible about uncertain and ambiguous 
linkage^ that may challenge old ways of doin g things, not just use them to confirm 
what we already believe. 

3) Administrator have to create a cooperative environment, rewarding those 
who cooperate with recognition and resources to carry out new program ideas. 
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Extended retreats have been used as a way to air views about program 
improvement in the time and space to share views thoughtfully. Large amounts 
of energy gets created during these special events that has difficulty being infused 
into the culture after the retreat spirit is lost in the day-to-day of the semester. More 
permanent processing meetings must take place as a regular part of the schedule. 
Even those of us that have been part of such regular efforts to share our work 
regularly fe J frustrated that we spend too much time talking, leaving not enough 
time to "do *rt." Yet, without regular, revolving small group meetings to share our 
work, the context is lost and then we too tend to fall back on curriculum-to-be- 
covered, teacher-dominated curriculum. Our university advantage is that we are 
supposed to take time to reflect and work together. Perhaps our previous 
experience in such forums again blocks our ability to conceive a positive situation 
where we can share in a small enough forum to be heard, but with a different 
enough mix of people that we are not just talking to the people we already know 
agree with us. 

The Cincinnati Bengals of the National Football League floundered a year ago. 
..ifs summer, in training camp, the coach mixed things up. changing old room- 
mates, putting new players with veterans, Blacks with Whites, offense with 
defense. He broke the old norms in an effort to get people to know one another. 
Cooperation asateam was what he believed was the difference betweer. a winning 
season and another mediocre one. The talent on the team was championship 
caliber. Now they had to work together. Players balked at first at the reshaping 
of their hamster -like norms but now admit their Super Bowl season turned as they 
began to know one another better and respected each others work more. Much 
of our lack of cooperation stems frc.T. our White male dominant higher education 
culture. We might learn from this example of another male-dommant world in the 
NFL, reorganizing the people empiidsib of our work to center on getting to know 
each other and utilizing our differences in style and substance as strengths rather 
than levers for division and ongoing "sameness" in what we do. 

We can learn to negotiate inevitable differences of perspective rather than 
avoiding them by distancing from each other. What we propose for teacher 
educators is the modeling of cooperation within our teacher education programs 
that must be part of all our collaborative efforts. 
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The Collaborative Consultation Support System: 
C.S.D. #24's Peer Coaching Project 

John B. Poster 
Pace University 

In 1986, Mr. John lorio, the superintendent of a Queens, New York elementary 
school district, decided to instali a teacher training program based on peer 
coaching in one of his district schools. The New York City school system had 
adopted a mentor teacher model in which senior teachers served as advisors to 
probationary instructors, lorio, who had been a teacher for 1 3 years, believed that 
all teachers, junior and senior, were isolated and in nu«d of collegia! support. The 
peer coaching plan he designed joined three teachers op. a grade level h i a m utually 
supportive "triad." He reasoned that three teachers would be preferable to two 
since the thirdmembercouidbuffer personality conflicts which developed and the 
novice in the triad would observe differences in teaching style and techniques. 
Ideally, each triad would be composed of a veteran teacher, a less experienced 
one, and a novice. All would be volunteers. (In practice, the novices were assigned 
to the prog.am since they were appointed lo the district within days of the school 
year's start.) A number of district principals asked that the peer coaching program 
be placed in their schools, lorio chose P.S. 1 9, an old school with 1 ,700 students 
and 74 teachers. P.S. 1 9 was a Chapter One school which would experience an 
influx of new teachers in the next few years. 

Context Variables 

Opposition to the superintendent's peer coaching model was voiced by the 
teachers union, which objected to the top down" conception of the project. Citing 
views such as Boyd's (1 987) criticizing innovations which were not "owned" at the 
local level, the union's representatives favored the mentor teaches program which 
it had helped to develop. The administrator's union favored the coaching plan, 
apparently because it was less threatening to supervisors. 

These difficulties were overcome partiy because the schools' chancellor 
favored the project and was willing to put $ 100,000 of discretionary funds into it, 
the volunteer nature of the project was reaffirmed, and a university professor not 
affiliated with either the union or the school system was named director. The 
director was really a consultant who helped to design training experiences and 
suggested changes in program design. In practice, the superintendent was the 
program director. 

The price of the chancellor's support was a demand that the project be evalu- 
ated in terms of participants' views and student test scores in reading and 



mathematics. The inclusion of test scores appeared premature to the planners 
since, during its inaugural year, the project would involve 1 8 out of 74 teachers in 
the school (one triad per grade level, K-6), but the pressure to justify all innovations 
through expected gains in basic.skills was unrelenting. Subsequently, test scores 
improved on average, but it is impossible to separate the effect of the coaching 
program from the Chapter One progra.n, and other unrelated changes in the 
school. 

The triad teachers found the initial training confusing. Their view of classroom 
visits was ihe traditional one where supervisors observed teachers, wrote up a 
summary of the observations, and judged the teachers' efficiency. Only by 
stressing the divorce of peer coaching from supervisory evaluation could the 
consultants convey the essence of the collegial approach they sought. An 
important understanding was that all teacher interactions should be information 
exchanges. This avoidance of hierarchy and seniority was somehow suspeci to 
the teachers. Seniority was one of the few badges of rank in a flat progression, 
ignoring it brought the school's status system into question. 

The school district's and the chancellor's discretionary funds went, for the most 
part, to hire substitutes. Each teacher had one free period (known as a preparation 
period) in the school day, » iot including lunch. The triad teachers were not paid for 
participating in the program, but did receive an extra preparation period in which 
they cc_;d observe one another, meet to discuss professional matter, or attend 
training sessions in the school. During these additional periods substitute 
teachers took over the triad teachers* classes. 

Once the school year began, problems emerged. Triad teachers had to have 
schedules which included common preparation periods for easy access to each 
other This scheduling was not easy to accomplish. The district discovered that 
substitutes for the coaches were not always available. The school administrators 
were not sure to what extent they were to help the teachers define their new roles 
and provide assistance, a problem cited by Joyce and Showers (1988). The 
director refused to schedule consultants unless the teachers defined the services 
they wanted and rated each consultant s efficacy. The teachers found this 
demand that they take charge dismaying. Teacher requests for services had to 
be routed through the principal's office and the principal then had to find time and 
space for teachers to attend training sessions. Peer coaching increased rather 
than reduced the principal's workload. 

By the second semester, the coaches' requests for services had undergone an 
important change; the triad teachers asked for consultants who could address 
specific cu marlar or pedagogic issues rather than the essentials of peer coaching. 
Consultants had been coming to the school regularly, but now their task was to 
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comment on overcoming a too rigid teaching curriculum or the new orthodoxy of 
handheld calculators in mathematics education. The teachers had invented their 
version of peer coaching and needed to respond to the needs of their clients. Con- 
sultants and staff developers adapted to the principal's scheduling difficulties. 
They came to the school in the morning and stayed all day talking to successive 
waves of teachers, usually three to six at a time, during the teachers' 45-minute 
preparation period. 

Conclusions 

The Collaborative Consultation Support System has survived. In the 1988-89 
school year there were two triads on each grade level in the target school. 
Veterans of the past year will continue as part of each triad and new teachers will 
be added. All the 1987-88 participants volunteered for the next cycle. There will 
be one change. The? teachers voiced concern that they were away from their 
classes too many minutes each day. They didn't wantthe extra preparation period. 
Participants will find new ways to make time for coaching. Collaboration has bred 
professionalism 

What has been learned since 1 987? Researchers tend to make familiar tasks 
formidable. The literature abounds with prescriptions as to what teachers should 
know before attempting peer coaching. If teachers learned all that they are 
advised to learn, they would never finish studying and b egin coaching. Adults help 
each other all the time. For peer coaching to work, exparienced teachers have to 
do more unlearning than learning. 

Teachers have learned district supervisory practices. When one teacher visits 
another's classroom, the visitor lapses into quasi supervisory behavior. The 
observed teachers exhibitthe defensive behavior usually associated with criticism 
from supervisors. Much of the initial training was devoted to deprogramming " the 
teachers. One serendipitous occurrence was that the peer coaches had no 
responsibility for rating new teachers or determining tenure status. Although the 
teachers' union would have preferred a more active role, the fact that teachers had 
no supervisory function made it easier tc differentiate peer coaching from 
supervision. 

The director posited a model of peer observation based on invitations. One of 
the triad teachers would invite the other two to visit her classroom and comment 
on one phenomenon. Only one topic could be broached at each observation. No 
lesson plans or other descriptive material was to be circulated. The observers 
were to arrive without paper, pencils, checklists, or other paraphernalia. After the 
lesson the observers were to comment on the agreed topic such as how to ask 
questions which would inspire critical thinking. If the observed teacher had 
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difficulty translating the comments into practice, the twc teachers invited her to 
their classrooms where they modeled the behavior in question. If the veteran 
teachers thought that the novice was not asking the right questions or was afraid 
to admit deficiencies in an area such as classroom management, they asked the 
novice for suggestions on their own classroom management during her observa- 
tions of their classes. Unsolicited advice was never to be offered. If solicited 
advice was ignored, the advisor was to remember that there were many paths to 
glory. 

A second thing weVe learned is that teachers should be weaned from adora- 
tion of seniority. In the triads, the initial assumption of participants was that all of 
the resources would be devoted to the tyro. When the trainers argued that the new 
teachers could help their mere senior colleagues by contributing information on a 
myriad of subjects such as photography, nursing, foreign travel, and so forth, the 
veterans refused to "hear" the message. A teacher of 20 years of experience 
could only be aided by an instructor with 21 years of service. When new teachers 
observed the senior triad teachers' classes, they were encouraged to make 
suggestions based on their life experience which might enrich the class. The 
faculty has become more open minded about novices suggestions, but additional 
progress is necessary. 

A coroliary of our lesson on seniority is that not all triads work equally well and 
that the seniority of the veteran members of the triad is not a predictoi of triad 
success. Energy level and persistence are important characteristics of the senior 
teachers if the triad is to work. The triads spent more time in discussing curriculum, 
pedagogy, and testing than in mutual observations. They reported these 
discussions as the most beneficial aspect of the experience. Joining three 
teachers at each grade level, as opposed to two, seemed to make the conversa- 
tions more worthwhile. A promising practice would be to reconstitute triads each 
year if more than one exists on a grade level in a school. In this way novice 
teachers who spent a year with le^.s energetic veterans will have a new experience 
wifo more ambitious colleagues, an J probationary teachers who had a satisfactory 
introductory year will spur their second year colleagues to match their first year 
experiences. 

Finally, our experience has taught us the benefits of weak leadership. Interest- 
ingly, theorists don't seem to have grasped the point that a strong administrator 
is less likely to empower teachers than a weak one. In our case, top-down 
leadership was acceptable if, in its wake, bottom up ownership arose. Because 
of the context variables mentioned, the superintendent went outside the school 
systemto enlist a university professor as a part time director of the peer coacttng 
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prograr. This was fortunate since an attempt to interject a forceful district 
employee into a milieu which included a strong superintendent and principal, as 
well as a wary teachers union, would have been disastrous. The professor, the 
author of this paper, visited the school, talked to all the triad members, commis- 
erated with the administrators on their lot in life, requested consultants, and, in 
general, answered quesiions with "I don't know, what do you waru to do?" As the 
peer coaching program continues, the director, with any luck, will get even weaker. 
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School-University Collaboration: 
Do We Share a Common Language and Vision? 



J dith A. Ponticell 

University of Illinois at Chicago 

"Partnership" and "collaboration" describe a wide variety of relationships 
among schools and universities. It is often assumed that both share the same 
desire to improve schools for children and the same understandings of ways to 
engage in educational problem solving to the benefit of both collab orati ve partners. 

Assuming that common reasons for collaboration are shared, as well as 
common understandings of what "collaboration" is, can cause problems. If each 
partner believes its conceptions of collaborative work are valued and that the 
other partner is using the same conceptions in the same ways, schools and 
universities remain unaware that they have very different agendas and expecta- 
tions (Maloy, 1985). 

If collaborative efforts overtook what may be "diametrically opposed" visions of 
the dimensions of collaboration (Metzner, 1970), collaborative partnerships are at 
the mercy of powerful, conservative forces in school and university cultures 
(Oakes, Hare, & Sirotnik, 1986). Building a common language and shared vision 
may be as important for the success of collaborative relationships as building a 
structure for collaboration. 

The Chicago Area School Effectiveness Council (CASEC) is a school improve- 
ment consortium at the University of Illinois at Chicago College of Education and 
is a vehicle for collaboration among public schools and school districts, private, 
and parochial schools in s!x Illinois counties in the Chicago metropolitan area. 
Currently, 800 schools and school districts are members of CASEC. 

A questionnaire to determine members' understandings of collaboration was 
sent to random samples of 200 CASEC members from 1987-89. Of the 600 
questionnaires sent, 325 were completed. Responses suggested thiee isoues 
underlying the development of a common language and shared vision of collabo- 
ration. 1) defining "collaboration/* 2) defining collaborative roles, and 3) learning 
to trust collaboration. 

Defining "Collaboration" 

Collaboration was defined as a partnership, characterized by mutual or recip- 
rocal benefit. The most important characteristics of successful collaborations 
were 1 ) shared, reciprocal benefit, 2) shared leadership/decision making, 3) trust, 
4) acceptance of each other's knowledge/experience, 5) common situation/ 
experience, and 6) common goals. 

JohnGoodlad (1988) suggested that too equently institutional representatives 
get caught up in -nanaging the "enterprise" of collaboration, so that "substance 
rray be ignored in the elaboration of form." Ann Lieberman ( 1 988) described four 
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myths that offer keep coPaborative relationships among schools ant! universities 
from ever getting started. These are a need for clear goals, a set of carefully 
planned activities, an agreement about the structure of the collaboration, and a 
solid administrative structure, along with a permanent group of people. 

Studies (Maloy, 1985; DeBevoise, 1986; Lieberman, 1986) have suggested 
that strong administrative support removes bureaucratic stumbling blocks, pro- 
vides resources, and recognizes collaborative efforts. But, the responses to this 
questionnaire indicate a strong commitment to mutuality of benefit, functioning 
partnership, trust, and commonality of experience are most important signs that 
participation in a collaborative relationship is taken seriously. 

Defining Collaborative Roles 

Collaborative relationships can be very tenuous arrangements. For many 
school practitioners, their "collaborati vt, " experiences with universities have been 
limited to serving as field sites for teacher education placements, receiving one 
shot, "quick fix * inservice workshops from university consultants, oi being studied 
by university researchers. 

Furthermore, the isolation of school practitioners from other school practitioners 
is an expected "given" in the culture of schooling (Lieberman & Miller, 1984). As 
one respondent eloquently wrote, "Collaboration may be a norm of work in 
universities, but schools are not structured to facilitate a collaborative model. 
Collaboration is not tne norm school to university, district to district, school to 
school, it is also not the norm teacher to teacher within a single school." 

Respondents characterized the university *s role as providing information, con- 
ducting rest ;rch, providing inservice training, and evaluating school programs. 
The role of the school was characterized as learning about successful school 
programs, he .ying with teacher education, requesting help from university faculty, 
serving as research sites, and keeping up with the educational field. 

Despite respondents* characterization of collaboration as mutuality of benefit, 
functioning partnership, trust, and commonality of experience, the norms and 
attitudes of the school and university cultures create role distinctions that do not 
support this vision of collaboration. 

The university is clearly seen as knowledge holder and knowledge- transmitter, 
while school is seen as receiver of knowledge. The information brokering role" 
that the university often takes in school/university collaboration (i.e., facilitating/ 
coordinating to provide formats for school people to connect to the work of the 
university or to lister to presenters from other schools), only serves *o perpetuate 
the knowledge-holder role (DeBevoise, 1986, Lieberman, 1986). 



Learning to Trust Collaboration 



Thetraditional school and university barriers that provide a formidable obstacle 
to "real" partnership are not easily brok Collaboration requires a considerable 
amount of risk on the part of the participants. 

Traditionally, school "practitioners" have been peripheral to research. They 
have been the subjects of research or contextual variables to Le considered in 
designing and/or interpreting research. Oakes, Hare, and Sirotnik (1 986) suggest 
that when practitioners become central to research problems and when the school 
context becomes the context for collaboration, knowledge can be generated from 
practice, as well as from theory, and can inform both practice and theory. 

Questionnaire respondents identified the most important sources of knowledge 
for school improvement as 1) knowledge generated through programs that had 
successfully connected the theoretical to the practical world c*nd 2) knowledge 
generated by research. 

However, the traditional pattern of "quick fix" inservice workshops to which 
school practitioners are accustomed is not enough. These "pep talks," as several 
respondents labeled them, are not as useful as strategies fo, planning, implem- 
entation, monitoring, evaluation, and follow up of the impact on schools of 
changing school policies and programs. 

Respondents made it clear that knowledge generated by school practitioners 
learning from other school practitioners was as valuable as knowledge generated 
by university research. Respondents also indicated that ochool practitioners need 
to know more about how to conduct research in their own school settings. 

Oakes, Hare, and Sirotnik (1986) found that collaborations that fail to include 
school practitioners in any but a consuming role "court disaster." But, moving 
toward trust in collaboration requires an understanding of the sepa.ate agendas 
and orientations of both school?, and universities . 

These separate agendas are products of the cultures of schools and universi- 
ties Respondentsindicatedthatthe factor contributing most to the failure of real' 
collaborative partnerships was TIME. One respondent commented, "Time for 
inquiry and research and thinking are structured into the job descriptions of 
professors Teachers and administrators who want lo do inquiry or research or 
who simply want to THINK about how to create effective schools work in systems 
that consider these activities as extracurricular." 

As Hord (1988) suggests, change and improvement are not accomplished 
quickly. Responses strongly indicated that time differences in school and 
university cultures strain participants' trust in the workability of collaboration. The 
"very different time clocks" in the cultures of schools and universities (Leberman, 
1988) present a formUable barrier to real collaborative partnerships. 
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Summary 



Successful collaborative relationships build a commc . language and shared 
vision of collaboration. Although the structure of a collaboration can make specific 
provisions for exchange of knowledge and practice, the different (and often very 
separate) worlds of schools and universities require making explicit our under 
standings of collaboration. 

Speaking a shared language of collaboration helps to break down traditional 
barriers. A shared language is based very much upon individual perceptions of the 
reality of the "rhetoric" of mutual and reciprocal benefit or shared leadership. 

Making collaboration "real" is inhibited by knowledge-holding and knowledge- 
receiving roles. The creation of norms and attitudes that value and model a 
knowledge base generated within schools, as well as wiuiin universities, is more 
important than the struc' ire of the collaborative relationship. 

Collaborative efforts are inhibited not so much by opposing views as opposing 
cultures. Differences in both perceptions and realities of time and change, for 
example, create contexts for collaboration frequently m conflict with what might be 
very s'r^ng shared beliefs about improving education. 

Whatever vL.^n is created within & collaborative r^ationship. it must be 
adaptive and evolving. And, the partners in that vision must be comfortable with 
risk and tensions as new meanings and shared values emerge. 
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Summary 



The role definitions, attitudes and mindsets, skills, experiences, and motiva- 
tions ihat are possessed by most classroom teachers and other categories of 
educators derive from a century or more during which role isolation was the norm 
and collaboration between individuals and their various membership groups was 
extremely limited, in the dramatic shift toward partnerships that is now underway, 
old habits and new expectations create confusion within what some observers are 
calling a "clash of cultures." Dealing with ihe stresses and the problei „s that arise 
asthe very context of educational work is rapidly shifting is a challenge that is being 
met with varying success. In the presentations and discussions that comprised 
this section of the AACTE program, the contextual variables were significantly 
clarif iedand some heartening successes were identified along with some sobering 
realities. 

It seems significant that many of the presenters apparently had early co- 
involvement with others. For example, Bill Honig's grateful references to his 
Teacher Corps days illustrate the point that experiences with interchange and 
collaboration produce a more open, communicative, motivated professional, it 
also seems significant that shared values, shared objectives and visions, shared 
decision making, and a shared language were mentioned so frequently as 
essential to the success of collaborative efforts. 

The potential partners in improving teacher education are many, and include 
parents, community organizations, industry, and governing agencies. Within the 
ranks of oducators, intra university collaboration is seen as a critical prerequisite 
to interfacing productively with workers in the schools. The symposium provided 
many exciting and encouraging examples of school/university alliances, and 
generated an excellent list of the conditions that must exist if the alliances are to 
prosper. One key idea is that all of the individuals and groups need to model 
cooperation at its beet, and related to ; t is the optimistic conclusion that given mu- 
tuality of purpose, of need, and of trustful respect, significant accomplishment is 
possible. 
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Chapter Five 
Mode! Programs 

Henrietta S. Schwartz, John J. Lynch, and Thomas Carson, editors* 

It should not be surprising that Model Programs constituted a major part of the 
198S AACTE Annual Conference-nearJy five times the average number of 
presentations were classified under this theme-given the historic importance 
placed on such collaborations. Establishing more extensive partnerships with 
business, parent, and community groups was a central recommendation of the 
National Commission on Excellence in Education report, A Nation at Risk, 
published in 1 983, as well as the theme of the 1 983-84 school year, "National Year 
of Partnership in Education," as proclaimed by former president Ronald Reagan. 
Six years later, the solutions to the crisis in American education that these 
programs represent are due for evaluation, and their lessons aired. 

Interactive communication works is easily the main message drawn from these 
programs. The action generated by joint involvement between different actors 
from differing communities seems to succeed * here prescriptive methods often 
fail. Albert Shanker, President of the American Federation of Teachers, claims 
that this is so because the fundamental analogy of education that students learn 
by being taught -is wrong. His own model of collaborative educational program 
is presented in the featured speech that initiates this chapter. A brief survey of me 
scope and nature of the presentations made at the 1989 AACTE Annual 
Conference seems to support his claim that collaboration is among the remedies 
toour nation's educational problems. A brief description of each category follows. 

Private sector collaboration is wel! represented among the 1989 model pro- 
grams presentations. These programs grow from business concerns over the 
future competitive ability of the US !na shrinking global economy. Business, labor, 
and community partnerships seek to improve education and as well as both the 

* Henrietta Schwartz is the Dean of the School of Education and Professor of Administra- 
tion at San Francisco State University. Her lengthy publication, research, and presenta- 
tion record crosses a variety of disciplines from multicultural education and egut> to eth- 
nography and cultural pluralism as well as teacher and administrator stress. Dr. Schwartz 
chaired this year's 1989 AACTE Annual Meeting Committee, and is the general editor for 
this publication. John J. Lynch is Prcfessot of Education and Associate Dean, School of 
Education, San Francisco State University. He has been involved in a variety of university/ 
school collaborations over the past 30 years and is currently the director of the Institute 
for th e School Improvement Process. Thomas Carson is finishing his Masters Degree in 
Interdisciplinary Social Science at San Frandsco State University. 
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co mpetitiveness of American productsin world markets andthe ability of American 
workers to be an effective and highly skilled labor force in ar. era of rapidly 
increasing technology. Such concerns are manifested in two major ways. The 
Adopt-a-School approach, for one, unites the volunteered resources of private 
and public individuals and institutions with needing school sites. The partnership 
helps to alleviate the burdens placed on educational facilities by declining 
resources. Another manifestation of private-sector collaboration is targeted to at- 
risk students because business concern with the future threat of not adequately 
preparing minority students for their increasing role in tomorrow's labor force. 

As true in any rea! collaboration, businesses gain from these partnerships as 
well. Productivity increases due to advancing skills of the labor force is mentioned 
above. Programs liJ<e the Chevron Encore Project, presented at the annual 
conference, provide the vehicle by which retiring private-sector employees can 
make a career transition while filling the need for science and mathematics 
instructors. The Aerospace Scientists and Engineers Program is featured in this 
chapter as an example of private sector collaboration. 

The movement toward advanced technologies in education is another theme of 
collaborative projects, and was reflected at the annual conference. Using 
computers to promote good teaching practices is pursued as a remedy to break 
the isolation of classrooms, as well as a way to enhance the ability of educators 
to remain consistent with the overall goals of education. Models of two of these 
programs were presented at the conference. The development and implementa- 
tion cf a common data base for following up preservice teacher education pro- 
grams was presented by f a-Jty from !ho> College of Education at both Michigan 
State University and Ohio State University. This database includes employment 
history and characteristics with data concerning the adequacy of various skill 
training and background information as a way of following up on geographically 
dispersed graduates. This presentation is featured in this section. 

Inter university collaborative efforts were presented as well. One such presen- 
tation reported on a consortium put together by the Southern Education Founda- 
tio n involving six historically Black collies in the south andthree graduate schools 
of education. Another presentation was made on a program between the 
University of Wisconsin Whitewater and three two-year institutions. They at- 
tempted to increase racial and'orethnicminoritj recruitmentthrough communicat- 
ing the admissions and completion requirements of professional educational 
programs with minority students at the two-year institution. 

Cultural exchange through education is also a significant arena for collaboration 
as evidenced by several models presented at the conference. One program at 
Iowa's Warthing College aims at preparing teacher graduates by placing interns 
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in culturally and ethnically diverse settings, like East Harlem, as part of their 
training. Another program in Virginia seeks tc increase global understanding 
through "community teams" that share knowledge about East Asia. A direct 
international collaboration, th3 only one presented at the conference, involved an 
elementary, secondary, and university three-tiered program between Indiana 
University of Pennsylvania and Nigeria. 

The largest category of model programs presented at the 1989 AmCTE Annual 
Conference involved university.'scheol/school district joint efforts. Nearly 50 of the 
70 presentations offered under this theme concerned these partnerships. These 
programs span the nation and are s*en as a direct solution to problems in 
education-the educational system reforming itself through a closer working 
relationship and articulation of needs and expectations of the two educational 
communities. In such successful partnerships, bcth schools and colleges actively 
determine the goals and activities, as well as jointly contribute and derive benefits 
from collaboration. 

These partnerships generally take two ..acks, though *hey often combine 
several features. One approach is to improve education by educating the teachers 
themselves. This faculty development approach is represented by such programs 
as the high school-col!ege research projects. The Teacher on Sabbatical program 
and the Teacher Recruitment and Internship Project in Atlanta r,re examples of 
school/university/school district partnerships that focus on teacher development. 

School/university collaboration also attends to the form of the at risk programs. 
These efforts focus on the educational needs of minority , or at riskstudents, those 
often inadequately educated. Examples of these projects include the College 
Readiness Program jointly administered by the California State Department cf 
Education and the California State University, which provides academic help and 
motivation for middle school students, the Colorado Partnership for Education 
Renewal, and the Urban Scholars program, which offers college scholarships to 
minority students. 

Given the e xcanse of programs concerned with uni versity, school collaboration, 
it is fitting that the featured symposium presented in this chapter concerns three 
such partnerships. Ann Lieberman describes the complex Puget Sound Consor 
tium involving 14 school districts and the University of Washington and poses 
critical research questions generated by collaboration. Rhonda Weinstem looks 
in depth at a collaborative program involving one high school and the University 
of California at Berkeley while Sidney Trubowitz describes a seven-year effort 
between Queens College of CCNYU and a middie school in the inner city. Their 
insights and provocative analysis point to the need for time, hard work, commit- 
ment, and expertise in any joint venture. 
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Remarks of the Major Speaker 



This chapter opens with a sun mary of the dynamic and challenging address delivered to 
the participants by Albert Shanker, President of the American Federation cf Teachers. 
Once again, Mr Shanker fulfilL his role as a major education statesman calling on deans, 
faculty, and school leaders to combine efforts to reform schools and teacher preparation. 

Collaboration: Process, Si istance, and Humility 

Albert Shanker 

We meet today at a time of unprecedented danger to American public educa- 
tion No small part of that danger is the fact that most people active in the field of 
public education are quite una*, are of what the dangers are . . . At the present time, 
the states of Minnesota and Iowa have tax oeduction schemes which are 
increasing as the years go b> . We have a United States Supreme Court which is 
(unlikely) tr continue the view that aid to nonpublic schools is unconstitutional. Tax 
credits continue to be an issue in Iowa. But, I think we've got to worry more and 
mo re that tax credits will be considered an issue at the state and local levels rather 
than atthe federal level. Wisconsin hasa governor strongly consideringa voucher 
system which will include both public and nonpublic schools, and the State of 
Minnesota is about to conside and probably pass a voucher scheme which will 
include nonpublic schools for at-risk students and for drop-outs. 

Choice is on the agenda in a majority of states in this country. I'm not saying 
that we should be against choice, but that it is a rather clear message that 
governors and Iegis ! ators are sa>Ingthat there are large numbers of unhappy and 
dissatisfied parents ... and they're going to give them ihe right to take their kids 
and move them to some otiic. district in the state. There are substantial moves 
across the country to revise, eliminate, or lift regulations to open up (administra- 
tion and supervision) so that there could be lateral movements from people in 
management and business. . . If you look at a whole list of things like this, you've 
got a picture thr.t the world out there is very, very unhappy with what's going on. 
This isn't going to go away (for) it is a permanent part of the feelings and attitudes 
of the American people. 

There's something around the corner or in the wings waiting for us which we 
haven't seen yet, but it's there. In Great Britain the 1 hatcher government passed 
a school reform bili which went into effect last September ... In Denver, Colorado, 
about eight months ago, the Republican governois met . . . and seven or eight of 
them talked about how the Thatcher school reform should be on the Republican 
Party agenda for education in the United States. The Thatcher plan is as follows, 
'f 30% of the parents in any school sign a petition saying that they're unhappy with 
the way the school's being run, then all parents must receive a secret ballot in 
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which they vote on this quesfoii~Do you wish to take your school out from under 
the jurisdiction of the board of education? If a majority of those voting in this secret 
oallot say yes, that building is removed irom the jurisdiction of the board of 
education and the parents then elect a committee to run their board. 

In order to make sure that the quality is maintained, Great Britain has set up 
committees in mathematics, science, elementary, English, and in other fields and 
established a national curriculum so that semester by semester and year by year 
there's a defined curriculum as to what all students in G.eat Britain are to learn. 
To make sure that the schools do it, there's a system of national examinations so 
that each year parents will know to what extent their kids have learned what th ey Ye 
supposed to learn . if they don't like what their board of ed has done, or if they don't 
like what their parents who are running their school have done, th ey can oust them. 

It's easy to stand up and argue about what's wrong with each of these things. 
However, when parents and citizens are basically unhappy with the education that 
the schools are delivering, negative arguments about what potential change might 
bring will not be enough ... I think we need to ask whether what is happening to 
the public in this country is some kind of hysteria that's created by the media and 
the press, or is there some reality, some real basis for their dissatification? I'm 
sorry to say this, but I think that they're basically right. 

The results that we Ve had over the >ears from the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (tell us that) the percentage of kids who can write what 
NAEP considers an acceptable letter ... is 20%. The percentage who can write 
what you and I would consider a decent letter is 5% . . . The percentage who can 
look at a railroad or bus schedule and figure out which train or bus to take in order 
to get someplace by a given time is (nearly 5%). If you take all minorities out of 
that, it's (nearly 6%) for whites. On each and every indicator . . . only 5% are really 
leaving our schools able to function on what we used to consider, and what 
Europeans still consider, a college or university level. Five percent. 

Now, this is disastrous news. When you look at the math oCience results at the 
age of 13, the United States is at the bottom . . . Why is this happening? It 
essentially means that we can't make minor changes . . . V dnd; we are so far away 
from wheie we need to be that (even) minor changes won't work . . . Did God only 
make 5% of us smart enough to read a bus schedule? I don't believe it and neither 
do you. So we have to ask ourselves what's wrong. And what is wrong is that the 
fundamental analogy on which schools are based is wrong . . . It s only the effort 
ol the individual, each individual student, that ends up resulting in learning and in 
education being successful. We car; i teach anybody u.-, thing. We can help. We 
are midwives. Therefore, what we need essentially a system which is based on 
the participation and activity of students. 
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If the student is a worker, let' s talk about what kind of a workplace a classroom 
is . . . Well, it's not like an auto factory, or garment factory, or coal mine. It's not 
like working in the merchant maiine. A school classroom is most like an office. In 
an office you r»ad (and) write reports, you listen to (and) give a!! reports and you 
manipulate words and numbers . . . Imagine organizing an office the way we 
organize a school. Icomein to work the first day and I'm told, "Af.thisisyour desk. 
Around you are 25 other workers wh o are doing exactly the same work but you are 
never to taik to them and thi / are never to talk to you. And, see that, she's your 
supervisor; she will tell you what to do and you will immediately get to work doing 
it. In 45 minutes a bell wilt ring and you will get up and move to a different office 
where you will be given totally different work to do . . . Every 45 minutes you will 
have another 25 people not to talk to, another boss, and different work to do. 

How man** of you organize your offices that way? Nobody. Why not? Well, 
because i * an office if you go over to somebody and he's done the work wrong, 
the first thing you ask him is, "Al, didn't you check this with anybody sitting next 
to you?" 

Th 9 fundamental analogy is . . . what's wrong. We require kids to do something 
that nost people can't do: sit still for five or six hours a day. If I were to take my 
kids at home and say, "Sit u .ere for five hours and I'm going to stand here and talk 
to y du" somebody would come to pick me up from society for the prevention of 
cruolty to children. But if we do it in school and the kid moves, we move the kid 
away and say, 4i You'*e special education, you're disturbed, you con't sit still." 

Now, h ow are our schools organzed? Fii st of all, we take kids in the whole year 
at a time, which nruar.c in the first grade the oldest kid is a year older thai, the 
youngest kid I've never met a kid in the first grade who came up to me and said, 
'Well, I'm not doing as well he is because I'm a year younger." Six-year-old kids 
don't understand that. But parents understand it when their kids have the wrong 
birthday. Piey understand that they're either going to have to keep their kids out 
for a whole year and have them with one group that's no good, or get them in a year 
too early where that kid's going to seem too weak, dumb, and slow and his image 
of himself or herself is going to be horrible. 

Next, we say to kids, there's only one way you can learn, words. You're going 
to team by either listening to me or you're going to learn by reading the words in 
a book. What about the people who don't learn initially with words? There are a 
lot of other ways of learning. 

And then what we do is call on kids. Right? Some of them love it, they would 
love to come on Christmas. But some of them are sitting, they never raise their 
hands They're engaged in an unconstitutional acMhey're praying that I not call 
on them. But I have to call on them because that's pupil participation, right? What 
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am I doing to a kid when I call on him in the morning and he doesn't know the answer 
to my question? I call on him in the afternoon with another question, he doesn't 
know the answer to that, and the next day? What am I really doing? I am 
humiliating him in front of his peers. How good an incentive for work is humiliation? 

Is it possible to organize a school so that kids don't all come in on the same day 
and compete unfairly? Is it possible to organize a school for kids who can't turn 
words into pictures, especially at an eariy age? . . . Can we provide smaller gr jps 
for kids and provide them some privacy as they're stumbling? . . . These are the 
things that v*<2 need to be concerned with. And of course there's something else 
. . . There's more to intelligence and more to what it is that people need to know 
in this world in order to make a contribution than what we do in school. Creativity, 
imagination, the development of hypothesis. To what extent is this part of our 
curriculum? To what extent do we do it? To what extent do we teach it? To what 
extent do we examine it? Almost none at all. 

There's only one central issue in education, and that's how to keep the kid 
working and wanting to work. Once you've lost that, it doesn't make any difference 
how good the textbooks are, how good the lesson is, how well qualified the person 
is Nothing else counts once the people who've got to do fre work have decided 
they're not going to do it. 

What woul j a restructured school look like? A restructured school would . . . 
take into account the various problems that I just raised. Let me talk to yo j about 
one that I saw . . . This is a school in Cologne, Germany. It's an urban school. 
There are a lot of Turkish kids, Moroccan kids, a lot of the equivalents of Chicanos 
in the United States- people who come to Germany to do work but who don't feel 
particularly comfortable in the culture. It's a large secondary school (with) 2,200 
kids . . . who are in the bottom two tracks, who were tested and told, you're too 
dumb to go to college. 

How is this school different? (If I were a teacher »n this school, they would tell 
me that there are six members to my team, and that I'd be in charge of the kids 
who are about to come into the fifth grade. For one, they never hire a substitute 
because the kids run around them and develop disrespect for their teachers. 
They 're given one extra teacher for the team c ,i a permanent basis.) Two, the 1 20 
kids who are going to come in are yours, a s your job to figure out how to divide 
them into groups or classes. At any time the soven of us would get together and 
re group them, because if we found some kid who's at the bottom that's not making 
it, we could move him. We could change the configuration. 

Three, there are no belt The seven teachers decide. (We decide) if we wunt 
to spend tha whole morning studying Gerr.an, or spend the whole day for mathe- 
matics. If rfve found that our judgment was wrong because the kids are getting 
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restless and it's too long for them today, we would decide and change it . . , So 
the allocation of students, the allocation of time, and what it is that we as teachers 
do, all these are collective decisions which the seven make. 

As far as I'm concerned, that's what is meant by empowerment. These are the 
decisions that professionals have to make in dealing with t; ,cir clients. They're not 
taking over what the board of education should be doing or what a superintendent 
of schools should be doing or anything else. They are dealing with the kids that 
thGy'regoingtobewo r kingwith,intermsoftime,grouping,andtheirpooloftalents. 

The next thing that these teachers are toid ... (is that they) are going to be with 
those kids until they graduate at the age of 19. They will not be able to say that 
they inherited them from some teacher who ruined them and that they can't wait 
to get rid of them next June . . . The learning is going to be continuous and they're 
not going to have any new names to learn after they get in here in the fifth grade. 
This is not an assembly line where you pass these kids on from one bunch of 
teachers to the next. We have taken a school which is usually a bureaucratic 
institution and are turning it into a moral community. When you look at yourself 
in the mirror a couple of years from now, you will know that you are responsible 
for what's happened to these kids. 

*hink our institutions need to look at something like the Cologne school ... I 
think that the efforts to try to bring about different experiences to children and 
alternatives will fail, as they did in the 1 960s and earlier if we rely on the faculties 
of individual schools or individual teachers . . . and, I ihink that we ought to have 
a professional voice together against people who are educational hucksters. 

We need to think of ourselves as architects building a new system. And we need 
a system in which we plan it in such a way that we recognize that kids learn at 
different rates an d in different ways. We need to maximize the time when they are 
engaged and when students can interact with each other in working groups, and 
teachers can also work in groups. We need to r.iaximize the appropriate use of 
technology and move to a differentiated staff. 

I'd like to conclude by saying that restructuring is not a science. I don't come 
before you and say that whatever we do tomorrow is going to work. As a matter 
of fact, I can guarantee that the first restructured schools will not work. We will do 
what everybody does when they build something new, we II make mistakes. We 
are talking about a never ending process of buildings, because human beings 
change, the environment changes, everything in this changes. It is going to be 
painful I cant tell you what the appropriate restructuring is in teacher education. 
I can tell you that just as we were part of the problem and the current school 
structure's part of the problem, so is teacher education part of the problem. 
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Featured Symposium 



What lessons have we learned from university, school collaborative projects? The 
directors of three mooel programs addressed this question at the sixth major symposium 
of the 1989 Annual Meeting. Reflecting upon their collaboration experiences were Ann 
Ueberman, University of Washington, Seattle, Rhonda Weinstein, Univeisity of California 
(UC), Berkeley, and Sidney Trubowitz, State University of New York at Purchase. Space 
does not permit a fullpre^ dation of the richness of their remarks. Presented here are the 
portions of their presentations which will enable the reader to benefit from the major 
jndersta^dings Ueberman, Weinstein, and Trubowitz drew from their experiences. 

School and University Collaboration 

Ann Lieberman, Rhonda Weinstein. and Sidney Trubowitz 

Before describing the lessons they have learned, it is necessary to briefly 
describe the project each has directed. Currently a professor at SUNY-Purchase, 
Dr. Trubowitz organized and directed a seven year collaboration between Queens 
College of the Cay University of New York and the Louis Armstrong Middle School. 
In this collaborative effort, the emphasis was on college and school faculties 
sharing experiences. College faculty spent part of their teaching assignment 
working at Louis Armstrong Middle School with school personnel and children. 
Similarly, the middle sch~o» teachers went to *he college to teach methods courses 
and to make use of the physical and educational resources of the college. 

Ann Lieberman directs the Puget Sound Consortium, an organization involving 
many school districts and the University of Washington. It is a broad spectrum 
consortium that explores funding for quality education. The consortium, has, as a 
primary focus, the creation of visionsfrom which activities, agendas and structures 
are developed. Among its major projects are the Principal Leadership Academy, 
Center for Educational Development, and the Teacher Leadership Project. 

Rhonda Weinstein directs PATCT (Promoting Achievement Through Coopera 
tive Teaching), a collaborative project between UC Berkeley and a local high 
school. Dr. Weinstc., a Professor of Psychology, brought to the collaboration a 
specific research agenda. A goal of the project was to break the cycle of negative, 
self -fulfillir g prophecies in the classroom and create a motivating climate to 
prevent school f ailur e . The so cond goal of the project was to examine the features 
which promoted and sustained the motivation of the collaborators. Teachers and 
othei school personnel met weekly with university personnel to examine relevant 
research and design alternative instructional practices. 
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Sidney Trubowitz 



Dr Trubowitz itemized, and later elaborated upon, seven key lessons that he 
learned from his experience at Louis Armstrong Middle School. Over and over 
again, he saw how important it was to have the support of people in leadership 
positions. The active support of the president of his college was particularly 
important. In commenting on the invaluable support from the president, school 
dean, and department chairpeople, Trubowitz said, "It gave the project validation 
and recognition. It communicated to the Board of Education bureaucracy with 
whomwe were workingthatthis was important. It communicatedto the school staff 
the college's investment, it communicatedto the rest of the college that this was 
a valuable project." There were concrete results as well. Access by school people 
to college facilities was made easy. Young faculty, concerned with the reward 
system of the college, were more easily recruited into because administrative 
support for the collaboration gave them hope that their participation might receive 
some consideration with regard to rewards. 

Secondly, the selection of faculty who understand public schools and are 
sensitive to those who work in *hem was considered crucial by Trubowitz. Those 
faculty couldn't be the kind who easily fi id fault, those concerned with a narrow 
research agenda, or those wedded to tho practice of visiting student teachers by 
darting-in and darting-out of schools. The faculty needed to be those who, "... 
wantedto help, yes, but also wanted to learn. They needed to be people who were 
going to spend time there and be there frequently," Trubowitz emphasized. 

He fourdtha! shared experiences between college and school staff members 
was the most effective way to bridge the distance and reduce the frequent 
antagonism between college and school cultures. College and school faculty 
taught together, shared conference presentations, co authored articles, attended 
the same parties, participated with each otherin student faculty oaoketball games, 
participated as equals in inservice programs, and fn other ways built a common 
culture through shared experiences. 

As was the case with Ann Lieberman, TrubowiL did not initiate the project with 
a set o' narrowly constructed objectives to be achie ved. There were some general 
notions of what a good school was, " ...but we wero most interested in establishing 
the collaborative process. I learned that a collaboration is a living organism and 
it represents a fluid process." Along the way to the development of a collaborative 
relationship, thry went through stages. "We want from skepticism, hostility, 
distrust to truce, to a period of mixed approval, finally to a period of acceptance. 
It helped me to realize that after a period of good feeling, there might be 
retrogression and there will be a need to renew the collaboration." 
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Trubowitz was struck with the pervasive feelings of isolation that exist in schools 
and colleges. He emphasized that teachers are often isolated and respond well 
to recognition. He views the idea that colLges are communities of scholars as 
mythical. Thus, he found that the self interest of everyone is served by sharing 
experiences and ideas. 

"I don't think replicability is possible because I think developing a collaboration 
is a creative enterprise," Trubowitz conduct. He believes collaborative projects 
are an important way to breakdown insularity * .d to integrate theory and practice. 
He proposes that by having all colleges afL.uted with a public school this 
collaborative process will grow. 

Ann Lieberman 

Supporting the conclusion of Sidney Trubowitz, Ann Lieberman premised her 
remarks by agreeing, ...if we cant replicate models, we can come to understand 
some sort of general things that seem to happen no matter whom we are 
collaborating with, and no matter what the context." For Lieberman, the first major 
set of learnings focused on how one thinks about building an agenda for 
collaboration. In building such an agenda, there needs to beastruggle, sometimes 
arevolutionr y fight, "...to have a big vision. Somehow we would create a new or- 
ganizational culture, but nobody knew exactly what that meant. University people 
are very good at talking about these things and the ideas are wonderful, but there 
are not too many people who are really experienced with how you go out and 
act ually mobilize people. I grew up watching people organize, i think that my ability 
to organize is the best skill I brought to the university. 

"The superintendents kept saying to me, what are your goals? To mysel f , I kept 
saying, I don't know. The big goal really is to make constructive change. I tried 
tu educate them at the beginning to say that once we begin iu do things together, 
out of the doing we will oecome clearer about what it is we need to do. Because 
this approach is the antithesis of what school people are being pressed to do, it 
involves a considerable amount of risk taking." Although there is pressure for 
clear objectives and certainty from funding sources, she thought that she had 
learned, "...not to fight the certainty, but to try to understand how to give people 
some sense of certainty in the face of ambiguity." 

The agenda had to be created by creating a series of activities. "You create 
activities, you get people involved, ai J out of the activities people learn more, they 
learn what's difficult, they learn what's possible. And as long as the vision is big, 
peo pie continue to struggle vvith something larger than themselves and larger than 
their institutions." 
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Liebermanalso learned that, "...rather than having a structure and then putting 
activities into it, as we do in the university, and as certainiy the schools do, the 
collaborations are very different. You have a big vision, you build an agenda by 
actually doing things; and then you create a structure to support the agenda. That 
is the antithesis, Ithink, of the way we've all been brought up. So the structure has 
to now speak to what you need structurally to support the kinds of activities that 
are shaping the agenda." An approach Lieberman used was to have the policy 
making group, the Coordinating Council, create and empower action groups 
beneath it to act upon the ideas they generated. 

Lieberman thinks that school/university partnerships do provide for much 
needed changed roles in relationships. "At the University of Washington, there are 
many people who have longed to work in the field because they care about school 
people; because they are very knowledgeable and they have not been rewarded 
for that Not only does it provide experienced professors with talent for working 
in schools to do so, it creates the opportunity for a new breed of professor who 
really can go both ways - work in the schools and also work in the universities." 

In her conclusion, Ann Lieberman extended Sidney Trubowitz's comments 
about building community, "i think some of us care desperately about doing that. 
ith ; nkallof us are in need of each other for some very powerful, important reasons. 
The university is isolated in its own pockets and much of (its) research is not helpful 
to understanding the complexity of the problems of the schools. It is not helpful 
because we have been distanced from one another. We need community with 
schools, but we also need community within our own universities and colleges. 
Hopefully, these school/university collaborations are one means to do that. 

Rhonda Weinstein 

Unlike Lieberman and Trubowitz, Rhonda Weinstein entered a school/univer- 
sity collaboration with a specific research agenda. "I'm that example of someone 
who is trying to bring to reality something that I learned from basic research. \ 
wanted to quantify it and study it, but in a collaborative relationship with teachers, 
Weinstein stated as she began to describe her project. "The kind of enviionment 
we sought to put in place En the classroom for students, and particularly students 
at risk, was precisely the kind of environment that we created together as collabo- 
rators " Weinstein wanted to apply toward classroom and school redesign the 
knowledge of eight elements of classroom and school environment which commu- 
nicated low expectations to students. Because her belief that nothing would 
come of a prescriptive change effort, she wanted to work together with teachers 
and administrators collaboratively in a redesign effort. 
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"We wanted the school staff to become consumers of research. This was a very 
critical element. If they didn't understand the research literature that we under- 
stood, they would not seethe r.eec< Jor change, their expectations and perceptions 
would not be changed. We wanted to collaborate with the school staff in the design 
of new policies anc! practices. And, we also needed to create a school-based, 
regularized structure *c: collaboration v, here we could interact in a continual way," 
Weinstein explained. 

Because the dominant *.ode of instruction in high schools is prescriptive, 
teachers often come to a jollaborative enterprise with the expectation of being 
spoon-fed. "We learned that one of the tasks of the collaboration is to create a 
context for meaningful tasks with sustained interactions, noi small tasks like 
worksheets in the classroom." In the Weinstein project, the focus of sustained 
interaction ilie reading of research. "There was much resistance to reading 
ine research. But teachers became empowered once we began to do this, 
empowered by their increased knowledge of what was in the literature. They 
resented our jargon and we were teased . . . about the way research articles are 
written, but it gave them a link to further knowledge and to further growth." 

A second concern was the composition of collaborative groups. Based upon 
the learning of what facilitates the collaborative enterprise, PATCTgave emphasis 
to the diversity of the heterogeneous composition of professional training groups. 
It was, of course, their hepe that such a change would be made in the composition 
of student groups in the high school. 

Performance opportunities and feedback in collaboration were stressed. Schools 
offer a very limited range of performance opportunities for students and staff with 
the result that a very narrow range of talents is exhibited. Performance opportu- 
nities were created for participant teachers and, in turn, for their students. 

It was also learned that the university/school collaboration h«d to be based on 
cooperation and shared leadership rather than competition and autocratic direc- 
tion The purpose was to model in the collaborative effort of the university/school 
partnership the desired changes sought in the school climate experienced by the 
high school students. 

Finally, Weinstein, found that school, district, community, and university 
support was critical in rraking a collaborative effort work. She was continually 
striving for the support of various organizations as support was required throt 
out the project. Summing up her remarks, Rhonda Weinstein told of the teac._, 
who, at the end of the project, said, "We the teachers have taught you about the 
constraints we face in changing expectations for students, and you have taught us 
not to be stopped by the constraints" 
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Selected Papers 

Intotal, over 70 presentations weremade on model programs, programs that spanned the 
country from New York and Florida, to Texas and the Midwest, out to Washington state 
and California, nearly every state in between, and Canada as well Their scope covered 
nearly all collaborative efforts possible from public private to international and /nteruniver- 
slty models of educational programs. 

Creative Partnerships: Models for Arts Education 

August Coppola 
School of Creative Arts, San Francisco State University 

Arts education is becoming a critical concern of the national education reform 
agenda, as it comes to be recognized us a primary component of a strong 
curriculum. National, state, and local task forces have been formed to define the 
scope of arts education and its appropriate placement in our schools. The 
implications of the concerns and recommendations put forward in American 
Memory and Toward Civilization, publications of the National Endowment for the 
Humanities and the National Endowment for the Arts respectively, have spirited 
a dialogue that is raising important questions about the ideological base we are 
trying to promote in arts education. Challenging issues being addresjed include 
the value of creating a sequential, testable curriculum in the arts, academic versus 
experiential methodologies, the hierarc > of aesthetic valuing, and the way 
minority and ethnic groups are presented in arts education. Also of vital concern 
is the impact arts education reforn will have on students andthe role of teachers, 
artists, and arts organizations working in this field. Taking a look at the intent of 
arts education, several questions arise. Are we attempting to create art consum- 
ers, audiences, and idem, .ors of culture or creative individuals with engaged 
imaginations, probler. solvers, visionaries, people who will contributenewthinking 
and ideas to our society and our future? 

Laying the groundwork for extending this dialogue to members of the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, leading arts and education 
professionals on this symposium panel presented contemporary arts education 
models for discussion. As a point of common reference, we explored public/ 
private partnerships, collaborative relationships, education preparation resources, 
and inn ova live approaches to teaching in the arts, and examined their relationship 
to the entire arts education agenda. The "Creative Partnerships. Models for Arts 
Education" session b rought together a panel of six arh> educators and ndministra 
tors to share ideas and information, experiments and results which have been 
developed in six collaborative programs in arts education f jr students ranging in 
educational level from elementary school through college. The six programs 
reported on are found in northern and southern California and are all multidiscipii- 



nary and innovative in character. The Performing Tree, The Los Angeles County 
High School for the Arts, The Headlands Center for the Arts, School in the 
Exploratorium, The Arts Bridge to College Program, and Young Audiences. 
Common elements of these programs are: 

* An emphasis on direct experiences in the "doing" or the "experiencing'' of the 
various arts forms; 

* An on-going emphasis on creativity and imagination as essential components 
of the artistic act; 

* The creation of not only art consumers, audiences, and identifiers of culture, but 
also creative in dividuate with engaged imaginations, problem solvers, visionaries, 
and those who will contribute new thinking and ideas to society and our future; 

* The programs all draw both strength and vitality from the collaborative efforts 
which make them possible. The schools, the practicing artists, public and private 
enterprise, museums, theatres, and concert organizations provide resources, 
funding support, innovative approaches to teaching and learning, and a context 
within which to approach and examine the entire arts education agenda, and 

* Each of the programs places heavy emphasis on participant contact with 
practicing arfists-the painter, sculptor, dancer, musician -as an essential means 
of direct artistic communication. Such direct contacts are intended to provide 
some freedom from the necessity for excessive reliance on verbalizations and 
mental abstractions which can so often prove a ban.V rather than an aid to both 
artistic experiencing and creativity. At the same time, ai: the programs involve- 
and some place particular emphasis upon -helping the creative artist understand 
the processes andchallen >s of arts education witMn the publicund private school 
or community setting. 

Thefollowfng program summary reports utilize acommon format beginning with 
a program description which includes information as to the genesis of the program, 
its current mission and status, and some sense of its scope in terms of those it 
serves A specific report section identifies the particular collaborative efforts and 
entities which are a part of the prograrr."s activities. Another set tion describes any 
particularly unique features of the program and a specific ider'ification of the ways 
in which it can serve as a model for the development ol connmant or similar 
programs and activities. Each summary concludes with future prog /am plan*. 

Program Summary Reports 

Performing Tree 

Performing Tree is a community based, private, nonprofit educational organi- 
zation initiated in 1973 and dedicated to children and their need for art, dance, 
music, theatre, andthe visual arts as essential elements in their basic education. 
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The Los Angeles based program offers studer.is opportunities to interact with 
professional artists, participate in sequential cuts programming, develop analytical 
and problem-solving skills, f.id to increase their self awareness, creativity, and 
cross-cultural understand:, ig. In 1 937 88, the entire program served over 730,000 
children in 508 public, private, and parochial schools/sites, helping to build interest, 
participation, and future audiences for the arts. 

Performing Tree's central purpose is to collaborate with educators a others 
responsible for giving children access to the arts in developing methods for 
enlarging thelearning experience of youth through the use of arts in education. For 
the schools, Performing Tree staff auditions and carefully selects professional 
artists who will present high quality participatory performances at schools. Ittrains 
them to workin the classroom with students and to serve as resources to teachers. 
For educators, Performing Tree offers development courses designed to strengthen 
arts instruction or relate the arts to other areas of the curriculum. It also helps them 
idantify funding sources and write grant proposals. For artists, Performing Tree's 
mentorship program provide^ training for those who have not worked in schoolo 
by pairing them with artists with such experience. Program staP offer technical 
assistance to artists and arts organizations in professional development, handle 
booking, scheduling, and contacting, and serve as an umbre M ~ organization for 
professional artists and groups. 

Future plans are to increase arts education services to schools, expand 
inservico programs for teachers, and develop a program to assist teachers in 
developing a sequentially based arts education curriculum. New publications and 
other arts education resources are planned, as well as enlarging and strength ,nr 
ing collaborative networks and projects in arts education to link schools with 
alleges and universities, specialized arts schools and organizations, museums, 
theatres, libraries, and other interested institutions. The program plans to expand 
artist services, training programs, and sources of funding. 

Los Angeles County High School for the Arts 

Located on the campus of California State University (CSU) at Los Angeles, tho 
Los Angeles County High School for the Arts (LACHSA) is the county's first public 
schoo, for the arts offering an opportunity for specialized instruction otherwise 
unavailable to bright, talented ^ jdents who have a proven commitment tc the drts. 
The school satisfies California requirements for secondary education and college 
entrance. A comprehensive curriculum in letters and science* is offered as well 
as concentrated study in the student's chosen arts discipline. 

The program's location on the CSU campus at Los Angeles and its cooperative 
relationship with the University are critical in the high school's ability to utilize the 
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facilitiesandresourcesforexcellentartsandacademicinstruction. Supportforthe 
tuition-free High School for the Arts comes from a combination of public and private 
funds. LACHSA receives the same state funding as every other public school, 
however, educational costs per student are almost double what is allocated by the 
state due to the specialized nature of the curriculum, necessitating outreach to the 
private sector for support. The LACHSA Four elation, an independent nonprofit 
organization raising support for LACHSA, generates private sector support 
necessary to the high school in providing high quality educational programing. 

Collaborations with the arts community contributeto an ever growing resource 
base, extending multiple and diverse opportunities to students andoffering access 
to a wide range of professional performing and visual artists. Special programs, 
demonstrations, workshops, lecturer, etc., are constantly offered with many 
artists and arts organizations. Such programs have featured the Joffroy Ballet, 
Bella Lewitzky, the Los Angeles Philharmonic, the Sequoia Siring Quartet, the 
Ashland Shakespeare Company, and many others. 

Tne high school offers its staff many opportunities for development-attending 
conferences, seminars, ano workshops encompassing a wide range of arts and 
academic subjects. The high school itself often serves as a showcase and 
resource foruniversity education students fulfilling arts and education observation 
requirements. 

Future plans forthe LACHSA include ongoing planning and development of new 
programs and courses. Expectations over the next few years include the 
development of courses in musical theatre and cinema/video production. 

Collaborative Curriculum Project 

This project is a collaborative partnership involving the Headlands Center for the 
Arts and the Headlands Institute, both nonprofit organizations working under a 
co operative agreement with the National Park Service. The two organizations are 
jointly developing and implementing the Collaborative Curriculum Project, in 
cooperation with the Sausalito School District, to imp-ove literacy skills for at-risk 
fourth and sixth grade students. The project utilizes the resources of the Mann 
Headlands- a 13,000 acre component of the Golden Gate National Recreation 
Area rich in native fauna and wildlife along with Moralists and artists to structure 
learning situations. The curriculum itself involves a series of lessons designed to 
develop a sensitivity to children's external and internal environments as a device 
to build literacy skills. The project plans for work to occur in the classroom and 
immediate school environment, as well as on field trip* lo the Headlands. 

Naturalists will provide the content and context for the. prog/am centered in the 
natural sciences and environment, while artists develop a variety of modalities to 
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explore perception, induceexpression, and further the understanding of language, 
natural phenomenon, and creative thinking. Students will observe the natural 
environment. A group of interdisciplinary artists and naturalists will work directly 
with students, leading and involving them in participatory, "hands-on" activities. 
Scuool teachers assisi the naturalist'artLt team, providing ongoiny implementa- 
tion and evaluation tailored to the appropriate grade level and abilities of the 
students. Also, a group of arts and education graduate students from San 
Francisco State Univ^r ^.ty will be observing and participating in formulating and 
evaluating this pilot project. 

~he project was initiated in December 1 988 and piloted the Spring semester of 
1989 in three elementary schools in the Sausalito School District. Hopefully, the 
program will be built and strengthened over the years and extended to many 
schools to provide a mode! that can spread to other organizations and locations. 
Plans are initially focused on elementary sc.. J, with the potential to eventually 
reach high school students. 

School in the Exploratorium 

"P;3 School in the Exploratorium is a fifteen year old teacher training program 
to provide hands or» instruction in science andart within an interdisciplinary mode. 
The resources of the Exploratorium and the expertise of its education staff are 
utilL^d to offer teachers the o pportunity for short or long term involvement with the 
goal of creating a framework that functions as a catalyst for improving the quality 
of elementary education. 

The program consists of three levels. First, teachers learn about natural phe- 
nomena-light, color, sound, and visual perception in a series of three day long 
workshops at the Exploratonur.i. At the second level, the opportunity for in-depth 
study of a particular phenomenon is available. The third and most advanced level 
is a Sum.ner Institute, a three week teacher training program offering intensive, 
experiential exploration of natural pnenomena. This institute is followed up by an 
artist who visits the classrooms of participating teachers duung the school year. 
Teachers regularly return to the Exploratorium for support and guidance. 

The program s workshops are offer adat the Exploratorit im and give participants 
access to its facilities and resources. The workshops and course materials are 
developed in the Exploratoriums education department and are taught by 
practicing artists and scientists. The Exploratorium also works in cooperation with 
Bay Area school districts, schools, and educators in developing, implementing, 
and evaluating this program. 

The primary goals of the program are to provide specialized training in science 
and art to school teachers and to develop and extend professional learning oppor 
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tunities, curriculum materials, and resources as a cataiyst to improve the quality 
of education at the elementary school level. School ,n the Exploratorium has 
worked with thousands of teachers ir. many schools within San Francisco and 
Marin school districts. Future goals are to involve other school districts and many 
more teachers throughout the Bay Area. 

Arts Bridge to College Program 

A collaborative program in arts creativity and education, the Arts Bridge to 
College Program is currently working with selected students of the High School of 
the Arts in cooperation with ihe San Francisco Unified School District. The 
program is sponsored by the School of Creative Arts, San Francisco State 
University (SFSU), with theapproval and support of the Califoi nia State University. 

Since its initiation on a pilot basis in spring 1988, the Arts Bridge to College 
Program's vision isone of pro viding special admissionto SFSU at no cost for gifted 
high school students in the arts, offering them college-level instruction. Tht goal 
of the course is to explore and nurture the very essence of creativity and the 
creative spirit through examination and exploration of its models. Students are 
recommended to the program uy their high school teacher and principal. 

' he involvement of practicing artists in music composition, sculpture, film, 
u*nce, video and theatre arts is a c^n'-al feature of this program. Stude > are 
given the opportunity to hear the artists, observe some of the creative process 
itself, and discuss various approaches and paradigms of the creative act. The very 
positive response of the course has led to two major developments. 1) tb^ 
program's establishment on a permanent basis at SFSU and 2) its expansion to 
a two-semester course sequence. The emphasis in the first semester is on 
exploration of the nature ol creativity in the arts. The second semester course 
provides students with a laboratory experience in arts collaboration that will 
culminate in a performance or production. 

The participation and illumination provided by an interdisciplinary group of 
practicing artists in the academy anu immunity are at the core o! the philosophy 
behind the course and the activ.nes and experiences planned for the class. 
Students additionally benefit from learning "first hand" what it means to be a- 1 artist 
and the nature of the commitment involved. 

It is our belie' that ihe attempt to approach the creative spirit and essence in an 
experiential learning situation is the uniquely important feature of th>o program. 
The strategies we employ ,< main flexible to allow for the change necessary in 
maintaining the integrity of a creative educational environment. The program will 
serve as an ideal showcase for ar , education and credential programs currently 
in place on the campus. 
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For the immediate future, the plans for the Arts Bridge involve extending 
opportunitiesfor study to student" from high schoolsthroughouttheSan Francisco 
Bay Area, developing the second-semester lab course via experimental implem- 
entation and further utilizing the program as a means of exemplifying positive and 
productive approaches to arts education for arts educators. 

Young Audiences 

Young Audiences seeks to establish the arts as an essential part of the 
education of young people by presenting excellent arts programs in tht public 
schools. Since 1952, the organiz ation has trained professional artists io give 
educationally valuable performances, workshops, and residencies. Last year, 
2,232 artists presented 32,700 programs to more than five million schoc! children 
across America-one out of every six in this country. 

Chapter boards are comprised of interested community volunteers arid busi- 
ness people, with committees that draw on the expertise of leading local 
educators, teachers, and artists. Professional staff facilitate the interaction 
between artists and teachers as part of the training provided for in the program. 
The degree of interaction varies from chapter to chapter. For instance, in Kansas 
City, through the Arts Partners Program, Young Audiences plays a critical role in 
facilitating and implementing a comprehensive sequential K-12 arts program 
involving the community's major arts organizations. 

Young Audiences' most unique feature is that there is no one model prescribed 
to work in every , ommunity. In ,nany chapters, performances, workshops, and 
residencies are developed aiiu scheduled independently. The smallest program 
unit is a mini-residency. Young Audiences itself is a community based collabora- 
tion of artiste, teachers, parente, community leaders, and business leaders 

Young Audiences plans to continue in its role as a bridge fc.iing partnerships 
between the arts community and the education community, and informing the 
process with the vast experience of 38 chapters and the national office. 

Summary 

All the programs have reported considerable success in reai.^.g their initial 
goals and are planning to continue and exp and both the progran imatic content and 
the outreach components. This would include such things as increased arts 
education service to schools, preparating andtestingof newcurricuiar guidesand 
materials for arts education and arts educators, enlarging ar a strengthening of 
collaborative networks, diversification and increase in funding sources, and a 
continuation and expansion of the process of forrrJng bridges and partnerships 
between the professional arts and the professional arts education communities. 
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Seeking Excellence From Preservice through Induction: 
Public Schools, Siate Department, and University Collaboration 

Betty Greathouse, Gladys Styles Johnston, Billie Enz, 
Gary Anderson, and Nelson Noggle 

Arizona State University 

During the past century, the most astoui iriing explosion of knowledge in human 
history has occurred Science has revolutionized our understanding of nature, the 
social sciences have been developed and have flourished, the humanities have 
been enriched and dramatically enlarged, technological a '/ances and radical 
social changes have outstripped the predictions of even the futurists (Toffler, 
1970). To keep pace with thes~ advances, all segments of the American 
population demand a stronger and more effective educational system (Associa- 
tion of Teacher Educatois, 1986, Boyer, 1983, Education Commission ot the 
States, 1986, National Commission on Excellence in Education, 1983, National 
Education Association, 1984, National Governors' Association, 1986). This 
statement is parallel with the view A the Carnegie Task Force (1986) that the 
advancement and strength of our country are linked inevitably to the strength of 
our educational system. 

Nothing less than revolutionizing the preparation of teachers is adequate to 
meet the challenge of these sweeping changes. However, significant and 
enduring change is most likely to occur through e volutionary approaches that 
eme r ge with broad-based support of professional leaders who act in unison and 
with the best interest of our nation's youth in mind (Habeiman & Collins, 1988). 

The College of Education (COE) at Arizona State University (ASU) began its 
drive toward this "significant andenduring change" in 1983, when it initiated a plan 
designed to develop a stronger, more effective \ee :he\ preparation program. The 
program goal was to prepare teachers to be effecti se in the broadest, most diverse 
and demanding educational setting in history, and to meet the continuing chal- 
lenges of this fast-paced society. This new program was developed to prepare 
education professionals *ho are sensitive to, and effective in, a multicultural 
society, who are responsive tc indi * idual students, and who can access and use 
new information as the knowledge base expands. The cornerstone of that plan 
was collaboration among educational leaders. We wanted to build successful 
partnerships with multiple entities that had vested interests in education. As 
Ccrrigan (198. v stated, "To be effective, ieacher education must be a collabora- 
tive effort which involves the university, the organized te aching profession, and the 
operating schools and school systems, including their communities" (p. 38). 
Committf J leaders from the university faculty, public school teachers and 




administrators, and state education department personnel became instrumental 
in developing a comprehensive, high quality, professional program in teacher 
education from preservice through induction. The models of partnerships were 
successful because we were cognizant of, and worked to build, four elements 
essential for successful partnerships in teacher education. The four e^ments are 
timeliness, mutuality, trust, and results (Smith & Auger, 1985-1986). This 
collaboration was not devoid of conflict, however, conflict is the requisite prelude 
to negotiation. This attitude set the stage for all parties to address differences and 
to compromise, when necessary, without jeopardizing quality. Thus, the resolu- 
tion of conflict gave rise to feelings of trust and mutuality, and we attained the goal 
of developing an excellent teacher education program. 

Four years ago, c\s a result of this extensive collaboration, the COE faculty at 
ASU offered an entirely redesigned teacher education program. This new 
program represented the most comprehensive change in teacher education at 
ASU in 40 years. To promote a full appreciation of the new program and the 
collaboration involved in accomplishing this goal, it is decirable to describe the 
original program, the redesigned program, and the associated collaborative 
efforts. 

Teacher Education Prior to Redesign. Autonomous Traditional Programs 

Pro gram Organization 

As was the case in r k ost colleges of education around thecountry priorto 1985, 
teacher education in the COE at ASU consisted of three basically distinct 
programs. Offered by faculty in three autonomous academic units, the programs 
were a) Elementary/Early Childhood Ed ication, b) Secondary Education, and c) 
Special Education. A preprofessional stuuies program included genera! studies 
and subject matter specialization. Then students were admitted to the profes- 
sional studies component, including a core sequence in foundations of education, 
method of teaching and learning, and field experience and student teaching. 

The Professional Teacher Preparation Program: 
An Integrated Thematic Clinical Model 

This section provides a description of the collaborative process and specific 
information about the products, the ProfebSional Teacher Preparation Program, 
Teac C*nU*u, ine Arizona State University/Maricopa Teacher Residency 
Training & Research Project, and the Teacher Preparation Assessment System 
(TPAsjl 



Today's teacher education program at ASU contrasts strikingly with the 
program's past. The dynamic Professional Teacher Preparation Program (PTF P) 
incorporates the collective wisdom of personnel from the public schools, college 
and university faculty, and state agenues, as well as the latest research regarding 
4 he essentials of quality teacher preparation programs. (American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, 1983; Berliner, ly&9, National Association of 
State Directors of Teacher Education and Certification, 1986, National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education, 1986; Robinson, 1982,Shulman, 1987). As 
discussed in the Introduction, the extensive program redesign required significant 
involvement, cooperation, conflict, compromise, consensus, and continuing debate. 

Program Organization 

In the fall of 1983, faculty representatives from the three autonomous depart- 
ments (Elementary/Early Childhood Education, Secondary Education, and Spe- 
cial Education) reorganized informally to form a group ident^ied as tho Profes- 
sional Teacher Preparation faculty. The purpose of the groujj was to redesign the 
three distinct teacher prepa.ation programs. The result vvas one excellent, 
interlocking program, which was piloted in Fail 1985. in essence, all teacher 
preparation students are admitted to the PTF P. In 1986, the entire COE was 
reorganized formally from eight autonomous departments into three division,?. 
Curriculum and Instructs , Psychology in Education, and Educational Leadership 
and Policy Studies. Although the Division of Curriculum and Instruction has 
primary responsibility for the redesigned program, other COE faculty anu faculty 
from outside the college also make contributions. 

Preprofessional Studies 



General studies Requirements for general education have been intensified. 
Students must complete a majority of these requir aments prior to admission to the 
PTPP This pre~education component includes course work in philosophy, physi- 
ology, and psychology. Knowledge included fn this segment has been labeled 
ge lenl content knowledge by Shulman (1987), and provides the undergoing 
disciplines for teacher education (American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, 1983, National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education, 1986). 

Subject matter specialization A subject inattef ^penalization component, con- 
sisting of a major teaching f ieM is required of every studen I who seeks certification 
at the secondary school level. A subject mino* is required for those pursuing 
elementary or special education certification. 
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Professional Studies 



Professional core. A core professional education component is required of all 
teacher education students. This component, which consists of the basic 
principles of learning, is the foundation of teacher preparation. It is enhanced by 
integral field experiences in public schools field experiences anchored in serious 
study of three areas of knowledge, human development, the context of learning, 
and professional decision making. 

The human development segment provides knowledge of the learner. The 
segment on context of learning offers knowledge of educational contexts (Shulman. 
1987), as well as an understanding of the governance structure of schools, 
awa^.ass of professional ethics and responsibilities, perception of classrooms 
and schools as social systems, and insight into cultural influences on learning 
(American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 1983, National Asso- 
c .ion of State Directors of Teacher Education and Certification, 1 986, National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education, 1 986). The importance of profes- 
sional decision making cannot be overestimated (Gideonse, 1 986, Lanier, 1 982). 
Therefore, pro.essional decision making is a strong theme and an integral part of 
every professional education course and field experience. Work in this segment 
also includes general pedagogical knowledge, knowledge of educational goals 
and values (Shulman, I987), and knowledge of classroom management strate- 
gies. 

Teaching s pecialization . A specialized professional component, mandatory for 
all PTPP students, was designed to promote competence in teaching specific 
academic levels and types of learners. A student may concentrate on acquiring 
{he skills and knowledge appropriate especially for early childhood, elementary, or 
high school education, those appropriate for teaching children and youth who 
have special educaiioi i<x\ needs. Curriculum knowledge and specific pedagogical 
content knowledge are acquired through this component (American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, 1 983). 

Field Experience and Stu dent Teaching 

A field experience component, which spans all semesters of the PTPP, is 
blended as part of the core pre fessbnai and specialized professional components. 
The field experience compor.*nt culminates in full day, all-semester student 
teaching, designed to integrate sound educational philosophy, theory, and meth- 
odology in actual school practice. This component providesthe needed classroom 
experience early in and throughout the duration of the program. 
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Teacher indgflipn 



The induction component of the redesigned program extends the college's 
reach and responsibility for a select group of graduates into the first years of their 
careers. The ASU/Maricopa County Teacher Residency Training and Research 
Project, in cooperation with the State Department of Education and the public 
schools, provides the structure and framework for one-to-one guidance to 
beginning teachers, thereby increasing their instructional effectiveness. The need 
for this type of support and the positive effects of support on beginning teachers 
have been well documented (Lasley, 1986). 

Continuous Assessment 

The Teacher Preparation Assessment System (TPAS) involves continuous 
evaluation of students and faculty, which is essential to preparing excellent 

achers and improving the quality of the teacher education program (Commission 
on Teacher Assessment of the Association of Teacher Educators, 1988). 

The redesigned program, depicted in Figures 1 and 2, reflects the considerable 
collaboration that was initiated from within the College of Education, extended 
throughout the university, and included numerous public schools and the State 
Department of Education. 

Collaboration: The Vehicle for Meaningful Change 

Collaboration Within the College 

In the fall of 1 983, a task force representing faculty from the three autonomous 
departments of Elementary/Early Childhood Education, Secondary Education, 
and Special Education was charged with devising a plan that would facilitate the 
development, adoption, and implementation of an effective and efficient program 
for teacher education. The task force was later expanded to include faculty 
representatives from other departments throughout the college, faculty associ- 
ates, public school personnel, and graduate students, thereby making the involve 
ment of vested entities an integral part of the redesign process. 

The task force worked throughout the spring semester to develop research- 
based plans for the new program. In Augus' 1984, the group presented a 
sequence of planneo guidelines in the areas of admissions, retention, assessment 
of progress, graduation requirements, and field experiences. During a labor 
intensive spring, three curriculum teams led b> the task force began to specify 
content, goals, objectives, and possible assessment for each of the three. themes. 
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human development, context of learning, and professional decision making. Once 
again, each curriculum team involved inthe process included representatives from 
the public schools, either through direct participation or through surveys. 

In the spring of 1 985, the curriculum teams presented their work to three larger 
groupsof educational leaders forfurther specification. The latter groups proposed 
final content within the strr.n»is, specified content outcome statements, and 
identified possible methods '*f assessment. 

Concurrently, all COE faculty were asked to indicate how they wished to 
contribute to the program. Faculty members who expressed high interest in 
participating were ground into instructional teams. Sixty faculty members 
throughout the college indicated interest in off. ring the new program. Addition- 
ally, the three curriculum teams worked separately and met as a total group two 
to four times a month to ensure that students had an integrated and carefully 
sequenced experience. 

The instructional teams piloted the new program in the fall of 1 985. The bodies 
of knowledge contained in each theme of the program were sequenced develop- 
mentally, semester by semester, throughout the program, and changes were 
made in the original conceptual model (Engelhardt, 1985). Although fewer 
meetings are held now, program review and modification are ongoing. 

C ollaboration Across the University 

Initially, university wide faculty groups focussed on the general studies compo- 
nent. Cooperation in this arena was least problematic because the Board of 
Regents had charged the three state universities with upgrading their general 
tudies requirements. A University Genera! Studies Council, with representatives 
from all colleges at ASU, was established to ensure that all students, including 
teacher education majors, would have a strong, broad background in the arts and 
sciences. Because Arizona has a large community college system, articulation 
with that entiiy is essential. Therefore, the Board of Regents established an 
Academic Programs Articulation Steering Committee which, m turn, organized an 
Articulation Task Force fur each discipline. The COE has several active members 
on this task force. 

During the teacher preparation reform, collabua'ion with colleges external to 
the COE increased. The poi ition was established that faculty held primary respon 
sibility for preparing teaches and other eduouUonal personnel. However, COE 
faculty were genuinely willir g and needed to share that responsibility, which was 
a key factor in establishing an effective operational base. To date, the COE, 
College of Fine Arts, and State Departrr.^fil of Education have combined forces 
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to improve greatly various program adaptations, specifically for music, art, theatre, 
and dance education. In addition, a joint committee of faculty members from the 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences and COE meets regularly to coordinate 
multiple aspects of the ieacher Preparation Program for secondary education 
majors. To further enhance university collaboration, a proposal has Deen 
forwarded to the university administration to recommend that the joint committee 
be replaced by a University Council for Teacher Education. 

Collaboration With Public Schools Teaching Centers ps Vehicles for Field 
Experience 

While the collaborative activities were occurring within the COE andthroughout 
the university, a member of the original task force worked with representatives 
from public schools regarding the collaborative development of sites. These sites 
would serve as vehicles for students' field experiences. 

Countless meetings of COE faculty with public school administrators and 
teachers resulted in an agreement between ASU and public school districts. 
Participants agreed to jointly establish teaching centers to improve the quality of 
a) the preparation of preservice teachers, b) instruction in public school class- 
rooms, and c) student supervision and support services for students and teachers 
within the schools. 

ThsTeaching Center . TheTeaching Center consists of asenior high school and 
the schools that feed it, usually one or two middle and/or junior high schools and 
four to eight elementary schools. Collaboration has been highly successful in this 
component of the PTPP. 

Each center is governed by a board made up of the building coordinators from 
each school in the center and chaired by the college liaison. The liaison is typically 
a full-time faculty member who teaches couise work within the PTPP but has a 
load reduction for liaison work. The board establishes policy within the teaching 
center, selects placement teachers and makes assignments, monitors progress 
of students, assists with placement across semesters, and provides feedback to 
the liaison. The str ucture and operation of the Governance Board facilitate "long- 
term relationships that will survive tactical victories and defeats" in the ' clashes ' 
that sometimes occur between teacher educators and public schools (McDaniel, 
1988). Student interns in elementary /early childhood and special education 
usually spend their four semesters within the same teaching center, moving 
among the various buildirgs. Secondary students spend at least one semester in 
the high school of a second center. Such continuity permits the liaison and 
teaching center personnel to track and monitor the development of students skills. 



Closing the gap between theory and practice . Upon admission to the PTPP, 
every student enroll? in the initial semester of university-based course work and 
in an accompanying noncredit field experience. While students take increasingly 
specialized course work, concurrent registration is required in the field experience 
segment each of the two subsequent semesters. This requirement is analogous 
io the laboratory requirements typical of science courses. The field experience 
gives students an opportunity to "make connections between the theory and the 
methods that are a/ailable to them, and the practical situations they encounter in 
different contexts" (Cchen & Gillman, 1 988). The field experience is planned so 
that each PTPP student works with students who are at various grade levels and 
represent culturally and economically diverse populations. The culmination of the 
program is the semester of student teaching (Semester IV) in which students 
spend all day for 1 5 weeks working under the guidance of a master teacher. 

In Semesters I, II, and III, where studentsspendfour, six,andeight hoursaweek 
in the classroom, the classroom placement teacheris the primary supervisor of the 
student'sactivities. However, the building coordinator and the liaison serve as part 
of the support system for both the student and the placement teacher. During the 
student teaching semester, the COE student teaching supervisor and the class- 
room master teacher serve as the primary supervisors. 

The classroom as a laboratory . The student's activities in the placement 
classroom are determined by four sources, course work instructors, the Office of 
Professional Field Experience, the placement teacher, and the siudent. 

Courseinstructors create assignments that link the content of their courses with 
the observation or application of that content in a real classroom. Assignments 
may include, for example, child study project in a course on human development, 
creationof classroom tests in acourse on assessment, or development of aseries 
of vocabulary lessons in a coursa on reading methods. Thus, knowledge is linked 
constantly to application. Placement teachers help monitor and evaluate the ac- 
tivities and provide feedback to course instructors. 

Evaluation . Progress in the PTPP is determined not only by success in course 
work but also by success in the field experience. Each semester, placement 
teachers complete a midterm and final observation based assessment of the 
students. Information from the placement teachtrs, combined with data from the 
liaisons and course instructors, is forwarded to the Office of Professional Field 
Experiences. Students \r<r*o cannot demonstrate the instructional, organizational, 
and interpersonal skills necessary to be a teacher are denied further progress 
through the program. 
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Collaboration With the State Department 



In most professions, new members receive support and encouragement as they 
work with and learn from more experienced colleagues during th^ir beginning 
years (Huling-Austin, 1987). Not surprisingly, beginning teachers have also 
identified a strong desire for moral support and encouragement (Anderson & 
Shannon, 1 988; Enz& Anderson, 1989). But in theteaching profession, beginners 
traditionally spend their entire workday isolated from more experienced teachers. 
This isolation prevents collaboration with peers and greatly reduces ihe possibili- 
ties of learning from one another. Teacher induction programs bridge the 
traditional isolation, based on the belief that continuous instructional support and 
guidance from experienced master teachers will enhance the development of 
beginning teachers. 

Developing a solution: Induction programs The ASU/Maricopa County 
Teacher Residency Training and Research Project is an example of the power of 
synergistic collaboration. Funded by the Arizona State Department of Education, 
the Residency Project is an induction program that combines in partnership the 
efforts, resources, and personnel of the College of Education at Arizona State 
University, the State Department of Education, and 12 school districts in Maricopa 
County. This project's goal, to provide instructional support and guidance to 
beginning (resident) teachers, is accomplished by training mentor teachers to 
provide one-to-one daily assistance to resident teachers. The project recom- 
mends that mentors be highly competent , experienced , nurturing individuals who 
are matched as closely as possible to a resident's grade level or subject area. 
Using these criteria, district administrators select mentor and resident teams. The 
mentor's dual role is complex and involves advising as well as oaching. As 
advisor, the mentor has three majorfunctions -to meet the professional, personal, 
and instructional needs of the resident. 

Surveying over 350 beginning teachers, Enz and Anderson (1989) found new 
teachers highly valued the opportunity to be observed and receive f e edback about 
their performance from other teachers. As coaches, mentors have the unique 
opportunity to affect directly the instructional development of their residents 
through a continuous coaching cycle of observation, conference, and feedback. 

Induction training To assist with the induction process, COE personnel conduct 
an intensive 1 6 hour workshop to teach mentors how to assesslessonbobjectively 
and facilitate beginning teacher growth by providing developmental feedback. To 
help mentors learn to be objective observers, a major portion of the training 
involves instruction in use of the Arizona Teacher Residency Instrument, which 
consists of 30 observable teaching competencies and incorporates both 
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hierarchical and discrete scales. The instrument is divided into three sections, a) 
teachingplansand materials, b) classroom procedures, and c) interpersonal skills. 
Observing and recording the resident s classroom performance is a critical aspect 
of mentoring. During training, mentors are taught scripting skills that enable them 
to record the classroom performance of their residents. Scripting the lesson 
causes the mentor to be more objective and allows detailed analysis of the lesson. 
Conferencing is the most important aspect of mentoring because that is when 
instructional coachingbegins. Mentor training also includesan extensive segment 
on the techniques and skills required for a successful conference. The conference 
format is structured to increase the opportunity for resident input and to facilitate 
salf-analysis. 

Continuous program refinement . After formal observations in the fall and 
spring, the mentor returns a summary of the resident's performance to the 
Residency Project COE Office. This summary is anatyzed by district, providing 
information that is especially useful in the preparation of specific staff development 
prog rams for cooperating school districts. Furti.^r, additional sources of data help 
us evaluate the effectiveness of the Professional Teacher Preparation Program. 

Collaboration and the Professional Teacher Preparation Assessment System 

Nothing seems to tax the spirit and process of collaboration more than the 
prospect of a pending assessment or evaluation. Given the ultimate responsibili- 
ties of teachers, there are many reasons for using a collaborative process to align 
the curriculum, instruction, and assessment of teacher preparation programs. 

In 1 986, the COE initiated the development of theTeacher Preparation Assess- 
ment System (TPAS). A literature review was conducted to identify competencies 
expected of beginning teachers. !n addition, COE faculty and various elementary 
and secondary public school educators were asked to express their thoughts on 
competencies cf beginning teachers. Three major concerns weie discussed by 
the educators. First, should teaching be competency based? Second, if teaching 
should be competency based, what are the beginning teacher competencies? 
Third, how should beginning teachers be assessed? 

Should teaching be competency based 9 In 1986, there was much disagree- 
ment among faculty about the view of teaching as acjmpetency based endeavor. 
Althou gh faculty and practitioners seemed to agree that teaching was part science 
and part art, they were concerned about which competencies could be acquired 
through traditional course work, which ones required varying degrees of experi- 
ence, and which ones required some type of "gestair of teaching. After much 
debate, the college supported the development of a prototype list of beginning 



teacher competencies (Noggle, 1987), but strongly specified that the total 
assessment system would need to consider multiple lines of evidence in addition 
to TPAS examination results. 

Whatarethebeginr.ingteacher competencies '? Although the literature included 
many different lists and ideas aboutteaching or teacher competencies, it wasquite 
lacking *n regard to the level of beginning teacher performance. Numerous 
discussions with faculty and public school educators were very helpful and yielded 
three general ideas about beginning competencies. First, many competencies 
expected of beginning teachers are tht, same as those expected of experienced 
teachers, but the competencies are expected to be more developed in an expe- 
rienced teacher. Second, classroom management and discipline, as well as 
knowledge of subject matter, laws, and policies affecting education, are basic to 
survival. Third, beginning ter^hers should be skilled in a number of instructional 
approaches rather than a single approach. 

(The panel presentation featured a detailed description of the development of 
the assessment instrument.) 

Increasing Collaboration 

In summary, as the new program has evolved, collaboration has increased 
within the COE and among university faculty, public school teachers, state 
agencies, and the corporate world. 

In essence, we believe providing the highest quality of education will require 
committed entities with vested interests, working in unison toward that goal. An 
excellent teacher education is essential to ensure that teachers are prepared to 
meet the demands of teaching in the 21st century. 
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Developing a National Database for Preservice Teacher 
Education Follow-up Studies 



William E. Loadman 
Susan M. Brockhart 
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Donald J. Freeman 
Michigan State University 

The National Database for Teacher Education Follow-up Studies described in 
this paper is presently in the early stages of preparation and implementation. Work 
is proceeding on instrument development, issue definition and policy formulation, 
and institutional coordination. This paper reports the status of work on the 
creation, use, and maintenance of a national database for teacher education 
follow-up information. 

The development of a National Database for Teacher Education Follow-up 
Studies (National Database) raises severai issues. The purpose of this paper is 
to explore these issues, organized under the following questions. 1 ) What is the 
National Database? Issues addressed by asking this question inc! jde statements 
of purpose and intent as well as simple definition. Achieving certain goals was the 
reason for the inception of the National Database project. What are these goals, 
and how can they be served? This question also encompasses the issues of what 
kinds of reports will be prepared and presented for the use of National Database 
follow-up information. 2) What are the nature and quality of the common follow- 
up instrument proposed for the National Database? Issues in instrumentation 
include what content was included in the questionnaire and how content decisions 
were made. Descriptions cf the processes used for instrument development and 
pilot testing and a presentation of pilot test results will enlighten these issues and 
also address the issues of reliability, content validity, and construct validity. 3) 
What is the nature of institutional participation in the National Database? Under 
this question, issues of institutional rights and responsibilities and confidentiality 
of information are discussed. 

I. What is the National Database? 

Definition 

The National Database foi Teacher Education Follow up Studies will be a 
computer database comprised of individual responses, grouped by institution, to 
routine follow up surveys done by teacher preparation institutions. Such follow- 
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up is done by individual institutions already, in part to satisfy accreditation 
requirements and in part to provide data for program evaluation. The National 
Database will contain responses to common items presented to graduates of 
different institutions through the use of a common survey instrument. Participating 
institutions will use the common instrument in their teacher education program 
follow-up. 

The National Database will also contain information about the follow-up studies 
themselves. The name of the institution, type of program or programs, including 
graduate or undergraduate status, approximate number of program graduates 
each year; sampling plan and follow up sampling pi an , number of surveys sent and 
date of mailing; response rate, and graduation years represented will be on the 
computer database and supported with appropriate paperwork. The National 
Database will be physically contained at the computer center of one of the partici- 
pating universities. 

At present, evaluators from ten institutions are working on some aspect of the 
National Database project. If they were joined by others, so that data from 40 or 
50 different institutional follow ups were added and analyzed each year, with 
reports to be generated accordingly, the National Database would require formal 
staffing. 

The National Database for Teacher Education Follow-up Studies, then, is 
defined by the following characteristics. It will be a repository for individual and 
institutional responses to a common teacher education program follow-up instru- 
ment used by a group of participating teacher education institutions. It will be 
comprised of data stored on computer tapes and supported by appropriate 
personnel and paperwork. 



The general goal for the National Database is to provide a multi-institutional 
database of information about recent graduates of preservice teacher education 
programs. Under this general goal, four purposes are served. 

First, national information will allow more insightful interpretation of follow-up 
results at each institution. At present, each institution which surveys its graduates 
us*s its own questionnaire. Interpretations of responses to these surveys are 
institutionally bound. Comparisons can be made to previous surveys from the 
same institution, but only relative reference points are possible. Without norms, 
no anchor points can be established. The generation of national norms would 
allow conclusions which were more useful for program judgments. The university 
could say, for example, that 75% of its graduates reported being well prepared to 
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teach, and that this put them in the top 25% among comparable institutions 
regarding this question, they might then conclude that in the views of tLeir recent 
graduates, no major program changes were needed. 

A second purpose for the National Database is to allow a description of recent 
graduates of teacher preparation programs nationwide. Current follow-up proce- 
dures do not allow a cross-institutional profile of the results of the programs which 
prepare the nation's teachers. 

A third purpose is constructing institutional norms for use in research and 
development. Norms will be useful in interpreting institutional data as described 
above. They will also be helpful in understanding and, ultimately, improving the 
process of teacher education. Normative data will add empirical evidence to 
discussions about the future of professional teacher preparation. 

A fourth purpose for the National Database is its utility in the accreditation 
process. Data for accreditation could be better interpreted if national norms were 
available. In addition, the National Database could, if used routinely, become an 
efficient source of accreditation data, which could be provided to agencies such 
as the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education (NCATE) or the 
National Association of State Directors of Teacher Education Certification (NASDTEC) 
to assist them in developing and enforcing standards. 

Reporting Methods 

Each participating institution will submit data collected in teacher education 
follow up studies by using the National Database common instalment. Standard 
reports of results will be provided to each institution submitting data. A report, by 
item, of means for scaled items and frequencies for multiple choice items will be 
sent to the institution submitting the data. The format of the report will be a labeled 
andannotated computer printout. The National Database will receivesubmissions 
at any time during the year, but standard reports will be sent after the completion 
of each academic year. In this way, appropriate norms can be included with the 
institutional summary reports. 

A copy of norms based on responses from the current academic year and the 
immediately preceding one will be sent with each institution's standard report, so 
that thy institution can better interpret its results. Thus the National Database 
office will produce two kinds of summary reports, institutional and normative. 

Reporting methods will include the use of standard statistical packages at first. 
As the National Database grows in size, a more efficient method would be to write 
a computer program for the project so that a tailored report pnntout could be 
obtained routinely by National Database office staff. 




Normative Data 



The norms for each year will provide information about the distributions of 
responses from teacher education program follow up studies across institutions. 
Each year's norms will be calculated from the data submitted that academic year 
and the immediately preceding one. This two-year base will yield more stable 
norms than would a one-year base, but it would not require aggregating data 
collected at very disparate time periods. Institutional norms, based on distribu- 
tions of institutional summary statistics, will be constructed. 

For scaled i^ms, the distribution of institutional means will be reported in the 
form of percentile ranks. Distribution information will aid interpretation of institu- 
tional results. 

For multiple choice items, distributions of institutional response percentages will 
be reported in the form of percentile ranks. For example, one item in the common 
instrument reads, "Do you regret you are not teaching?" The choices are "Yes" 
and "No " An institutional summary report might show that 75% of its graduates 
who were not teaching regretted not teaching. Normative information might show 
that this figure corresponded to the 53rd percentile for participating institutions. 
The institution could then conclude that its graduates' overall response to tfiis 
question was near the median for all participating institutions. 

Normative data will aid institutions in inter^eting and using the lesults of their 
own follow-up studies Participating institutions will receive normative data with 
their institutional summary reports each year they submit follow-up responses. 
Participating institutions could request normative data for other years, for ex- 
ample, norms for the year in between a two-year survey cycle might be of interest 
to a participating institution. 

Evaluation 

The National Database will keep records of its own operations in the form of 
ann ual reports for each academic year. The director will send these annual reports 
to the members of the National Database steering committee and make the 
reports available to any participating institution upon request. Annual reports will 
also be available to any agency, non participating institution, or individual upon 
request and with the approval of the steering committee. 

Annual reports will include the following. 1) basic personnel and budget 
information, 2) names of institutions submitting data that year, along with sample 
sizes and response rates for each, 3) names of institutions receiving institutional 
summary reports, and 4) summaries of other information provided. 
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ll.What is the nature and quality of the National Database follow up instrument? 
Instrument Developm ent 

Follow-up surveys of graduates are the most common method of teacher 
education program evaluation (used by more than 75%) (Ay ers, 1 S79). At present, 
institutions rely on their own survey instruments when conducting follow-up 
studies. As the first step in designing an intarinstitutional questionnaire to gather 
information for the National Database, Donald Freeman and Mary Kennedy from 
Michigan State University and William Loadman from The Ohio State University 
convened a group of ovaluators from ten teacher education institutions to work on 
this task. In response to the directives of this group, Freeman prepared a 
compendium of follow up items by analyzing follow up surveys used at 18 
institutions, collating and editing items from these surveys, and developing new 
questions to address deficiencies suggested by this review. The resulting 
compendium of items is available from the National Center for Research on 
Teacher Education at Michigan State University (Freeman, 1988). 

Next, Freeman and Kennedy selected a subsample of items from the compen 
dium to serve as a draft of the interinstitutional survey instrument for the National 
Database. The national pane! reviewed and critiqued this draft, and Freeman and 
Loadman used this information to create the pilot test version of the instrument. 
The panel review considered issues of length and content validity (see Novick, 
1985) as well as the clarity of eaco item. Pilot testing of this instrument occurred 
at The Ohio State University (OSU) in May 1^88, at Tennessee Technological 
University in September 1 988, and will take place in other insti!*-tions this year. A 
copy of this instrument is available from William Loadman at The Ohio State 
University. 

Items on the instrument cover six areas. The survey requests the following 
kinds of information. 1 ) employment history, including characteristics of employ 
ment for both those in teaching ard those currently not teaching. 2) ratings of 
preservice pi og ram quality, 3) ratings of knowledge and understanding of teacher 
education program content, 4) ratings of the adequacy and source of development 
of component teaching skills, 5) demographic and other backgi ound information, 
and 6) perceptions of the goals and responsibilities of teachers. In addition, an 
optional item requests permission to contact respondents' immediate supervisors 
for an evaluation of work performance that is directly related to the teacher 
preparation program. 

Pilot Test Results. (The authors provided a lengthy description of the pilot 
testing procedures which is excerpted here.) 
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Sample. The pilot test at The Ohio State University occurred in May 1 988, with 
a follow-up mailing in June. The instrument was sent to 1 ,830 graduates of 
baccalaureate teacher preparation. This group was the entire population of 
baccalaureate teacher education graduates from academic years 1984-85, 1985- 
86, and 1986-87. One follow-up mailing was done. Seven hundred sixty surveys 
were returned, for a return rate of 42%. This con.pares with the usual return rate 
for baccalaureate teacher preparation follow-up at Ohio State. The previous 
follow-up survey, done in 1985, also covered three graduation years. Its return 
rate was 40% (Loadman, Steele, & Brookhart, 1986). 

General Results. The pilot test of the instrument was very successful. On the 
basis of the pilot information, the instrument was revised, sent to the national 
committee for another round of feedback in November 1988, and revised again. 
The most recent draft of the pilot instrument is now available and it is anticipated 
that this version will be used in pilot studies conducted in 1989. 

As a result of the pilot effort, the following steps were taken to improve the 
instrument. The directions were modified to make the respondent's task less 
complex and easier, page formatting was revised to improve aesthetic quality 
while at the same time making the items directly compatible with optical scanning 
capability; several items were revised to make them more clear and shorter, 
several items were providing redundant information and the stronger of these 
items were retained while the weaker items were dropped, items which functioned 
poorly were dropped, making sure that content validity was not sacrificed, a few 
items were added to augment content validity, minor problems in branching of 
respondents was discovored and corrected, a few items were merged into more 
genera! items; and, where appropriate, subscale reliability was established. 

QQnclugions The pilot in strument succeeded in collecting data from 42% of the 
target population. This figure will probably rise with the revision and streamlining 
of the instrument. Recommendations were made to eliminate one of the item 
formats, to make directions more explicit, and to space out the design so that the 
instrument would be more visually inviting. The project group developed a revised 
version of the pilot instrument for field testing (version 1/89). 

The final draft of the pilot instrument, with item content and format improved 
based on both the OSU data and committee feedback, will be piloted again. !n 
general, though, the items seemed to function well, item responses made sense 
and were consistent with other parts of the instrument and with other literature. 
The pilot test of the common follow up instrument did collect useful, interpretable 
teacher education program follow-up information. 
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III. What is the nature of institutional participation in the National Database? 



The National Database wil' the collective property of the institutions which 
contribute to it. At present, ,nership of the idea and responsibility for its 
implementation rest with the committee of evaluators who are working on the 
project, in the future, when real data are pooled Into a National Database, control 
over that information will be administered by a steering committee of five or more 
individuals who represent institutions which use the national follow-up instru- 
ment and the National Database. Initially, this group will meet regularly ^ as 
needed, typically at a national conference, to consider proposals to conduct 
analyses of data across some or all institutions. Standard procedures for adding 
or accessing information should eventually become routine and would not re viro 
committee action. Routine procedures will be documented in User Guidelines 
prepared for use with the follow-up instrument. 

Guidelines for Participation in the National Database 

Participation is by institution, not by individuals. The follow-up survey is 
designee for program evaluation at the institutional level. An individual faculty 
member, for example, should not undertake to survey a sample of his or her own 
students for use in the database. Institutional participation in the National 
Database is now and shall always remain open to any institutions that wish to join. 
Aletterofcommitmenifrom the dean of the institution will be the only requirement 
for admission. 

Responsibilities for Data Collection and Processing 

Participation in the National Database involves the following responsibilities. 
The institution wil! bear thecost of the follow upsurvey, including printing, mailing, 
data processing, and secretarial assistance. The institution may modify the follow 
up survey by adding its own items to collect any special information it needs. 
Institutions are encouraged, however, to use the existing items or. the instrument 
sothatcomparabledataareavailable across institutions. Ar., .".Nations from this 
procedure should be carefully noted in the materials submitted to the National 
Database. Participating institutions are also strongly encouraged to present the 
items in the order in which they occur on the national survey. Institutions should 
add their own items at the end of the survey, not intermixed with national survey 
items, to facilitate data processing. Participants are encouraged to maintain their 
own local data files as a backup to the National Database. 



Participant institutions are responsible for submitting data to the National Da- 
tabase at the host institution in a standard form and will have computer access to 
their own data, including data from previous years surveys, at any time. Partici- 
pant institutions will receive a report from the National Database, with their own 
results and national norms based on the available data from participant institu- 
tions, for each data submission. Thus the results of each follow-up study 
submitted to the National Database will be reported to the original institution. The 
cost of preparing these reports in standard form will be part of the budget for the 
regular maintenance of the National Database. 

Institutions are encouraged to use the standard reports for their own program 
evaluation, for documentation for accreditation review, and as input for collabora- 
tive cross-institutional work. Participant institutions are encouraged to do their 
follow-up surveys a; regular intervals. Whether follow-up is done yearly or every 
two or three years will differ by institution, but participants are encouraged to be 
consistent. The National Database would thus eventually be a source of useful 
longitudinal information. 

Guidelines for Submission of Data (Here the authors present a detailed de- 
scription of the institutional data collection responsibilities. This information is 
available from the authors at Ohio State University.) 

Confidentiality and Access to Information 

Individual Information The National Database will not keep individual records. 
It will not be possible for anyone to identify individual respondents bv name or by 
social security number. Thus, participating institutions which want this information 
will have to rely on their own local databases. Personal information will be purged 
before data submission. This makes the question of confidentiality for individual 
information moot. Individual follow up responses will be labeled by a code n umber 
so that supervisors' follow up responses may be matched with them. Each par- 
ticipating institution will accomplish the matching of graduates and supervisors' 
code numbers before data are submitted. 

Institutiona l Information Data sets of individual responses and summary 
reports particular to an institution will be confidential. This information wil! be 
provided only to the institution. Staff wil! release data to other institutions, re- 
searchers, or accrediting agencies if and only if they receive a written request or 
written permission from the institution. Staff will notify the member institution of 
its intent to release this information at least one week prior to doing so. Computer 
access to data could also be provided using a similar access procedure. The cost 
of providing this information could be billed to the requesting party or university. 
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Th e policy of institutional permission allows institutions to decide foi themscl ve . 
who may use their information. It is anticipated that once the National Database 
begins functioning routinely, institutions will find permitting access io follow-up 
information Is the most efficient way to submit required information to accrediting 
agencies. It is also anticipated that many worthy reseaich and program evaluation 
purposes will be served by allowing access to institutional data. The National Da- 
tabase access-by-permission policy reserves 'or each institution the right to 
decide whose purposes it deems worthy. 

Cross-institutional Informatio n 

A request for cross institutional data for research purposes requires committee 
approval plus the permission of the institutions for which data are sought. 
Confidentiality of institutional information for secondary analyses is the joint 
responsibility of the five member oversight committee and the institutions con- 
cerned. Proposals for research using cross institutional data would be sent to the 
National Database office and reviewed by the steering committee. If the 
committee accepted the proposal, it would send a letter of recommendation and 
request for permission to the institutions involved. Individual institutions would 
then grant permission for their data to be ^oed as proposed. If an institution did 
not do so, the committee would check with the researcher to see whether the 
remaining data were still useful for his or her purposes. 

The aim of this access policy is confidentiality, not secrecy. The National 
Database encourages thoughtful research and evaluation uses of data. The 
purposes of having national data available are better served when the data are 
used in these ways. The National Database policy of open accesb to normative 
data and access by permission to data fiom specific institutions is meant to reserve 
ultimate ownership and control of data for the institutions that provided the data. 



Work on the National Database for Teacher Education Follow up continues in 
meetings cA national conferences, including the annual meeting of the American 
Educational Research Association. The issues of definition and purpose dis 
cussed in this paper under question one have been fairly well resolved. The 
National Database definition and purpose as stated in this paper are the bases on 
which further work has proceeded. The ,.istrumentation issues discussed under 
question two are the focus of active work at the present time. Instrument pilot 
testing and analysis will continue in 1989, and instrument revision will be 
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undertaken accordingly. Work will begin soon on 1) the final version of the survey 
instrument to be used for the next three to five years, 2) an abbreviated version 
of the instrument, and 3) a version for graduates of post baccalaureate programs. 
The institutional participation issues presented under question three are still in the 
discussion phase. It is anticipated that the National Database will come into 
physical existence this year, as several institutions send data to the office at Hie 
Ohio State University. 

Intereste J persons from any instiiujon that does teacher education program 
follow-up are invitedto contact William LoadmanatThe Ohio State University. The 
National Database Commiftee seeks to broaden the base of institutions involved 
in the National Database project. 
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Project Linkage: School/University Collaboration in the Development 
of a Masters Degree Program for inner City Teachers 

Malcolm Friedman 
Long Island University 

The educational reform movement of the 1980s is exemplified in two most 
significant reoorts, A Nation Prepared: Teachers for the 21st century, and 
Tomorrow's teachers, (A report of the Hofmes Group). Each makes reference to 
the need for signh ant changes in tf at schools will function and discuss the vital 
area of teacher preparation. The Carnegie Commission states that "real reform 
cannot be accomplished despite teachers, it will only come with their active 
participation." The Holmes group cites, as an important goal, the connection of 
higher education institutions to schools. Further, the group states that if univer- 
sity faculties are to become more expert educators of teachers, they must make 
use of expert teachers in the education of teachers. 

Both of the statements cited above speakto the issue of teacher empowerment, 
another strong force on the 1 980s educational scene. These observations of the 
reform movement provide an opportunity for us to rethink traditional inservice 
preparation programs and to reflect upon how innovative school/university col- 
laboratives can reshape the ways that teachers strengthen their skills. The 
purpose of this paper is to provide some overall considerations which need to be 
addressed prior to entering into a collaborative, to describe a model collaborative 
project, and to share some preliminary findings as gathered from project partici- 
pants in the District 13/Long island University Project Linkage. 

Basic Considerations for Partnerships 

B ' jre embarking upon a program of school/university collaboration, a number 
of basic questions must be answered at the university and school district level as 
indicated below. 

1. Is the university willing to extend its offerings off campus? 

2. Has the university worked previously with school districts so that a collabora- 
tive is a natural outgrowth of past efforts? 

3. Can decisions as to implementation be made quickly at the university level? 
(Nothing turns a practicing educator off more than administrative foot dragging.) 

4. Is the university willing to enter into a teaching partnership utilizing faculty as 
well as qualified practitioners in the field? 

5. Will the district provide space for course offerings? 
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6. Is faculty willing to enter into "curriculum negotiations?" The point here is an 
openness to build course content to include topics that reflect specific school 
district needs and philosophy. 

7. Does the university have someone on staff who is comfortable working with 
superintendents, principals, and teachers, and if possible, a "past practitioner?" 

8. Can scheduling of courses be flexible to meet teacher's needs? For example, 
if 30 contact hours are required for a three-credit course, do we have the option 
to plan 30 two-hour sessions, 1 0 three-hour sessions or plan course offerings for 
weekends? 

9. Is faculty willing to teach at off camp js sites and understand that collaborative 
programs strengthen community/university relationships? 

10. Will curriculum, although modified lj field considerations., contain the latest 
research on teac hing and learning, giving participants the theoretical base for good 
practice? 

1 1 . Is the collaboration based upon an assessment of sc p .oo\ district needs? For 
example, are there many newly assigned teacher who need to complete 
additional course work, or what specific areas of curriculurr. does the school district 
want to strengthen? 

If there is consensus in regard to the answers to these and many more ques- 
tions, there Is a basis upon which a school district university partnership can be 
built. 

Description of University and School District 

Prior to embarking upon a description of Project Linkage, it would be of value 
to provide an overview of the two collaborative institutions. 

Long Island University 

TheBrooklyn CampusofLong Island University (LIU) is an urban complexinthe 
heart of downtown Brooklyn. The faculty seeks to provide a well-rounded 
education forinner city youth and inservice teachers who, in most instances, must 
work whilt, pursuing their education. The needs of the urban, inner city students 
are unique and require an institution with leadership and vision abcut their place 
in the world. Many urban "outh come to LIU seeking careers in teaching. 

The specific mission of the School of Education is to prepare excellent teach- 
ers for the schools in the New York City area. Most of our undergraduate students 
a;„ from the local schools and our graduate students are employed in the 13 
districts that surround the university, as well as in districts far from our campus. 
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We work closely with the districts to discern personnel needs and services that 
will assist them in teaching the children of New York City. 

At the Brooklyn campus of Long Island University, an important tradition of the 
School of Education is singular dedication to the educational needs of students of 
many ethnic backgrounds, cultures, and interests. Our faculty is sensitive to the 
needs of the multiethnic population that we serve. Since programs are individu- 
alized and classes are small, we ensure a good faculty-student ratio and continu- 
ous dialogue between faculty and students. Students tell us that they are pleased 
to find faculty available to talk to them about their individual problems. 

Our mission includes helping to develop Brooklyn and to make it a more 
desirable place to live and work. We are actively involved in the cultural 
renaissance that is now taking place in the borough. 

Community School District 

This district is representative of most urban school districts. Its residential areas 
are ethnically and economically diverse. Approximately 80% of the school 
population is Black, another 18% is Hispanic, andnot more than 2% is White. The 
district provides an education program for approximately 15,500 pupils in grades 
K-9. There are 1 8 elementary schools, 1 7 of which qualify for Chapter One funds. 

Rogers and Chung (1 983) characterized Community School District 1 3 as one 
of the most effective districts in New York City. Between 1974 and 1985, the 
percentage of students in the district who were reading on or above grade level was 
22.1 (1974), 22.9 (1 975), 36.8 (1 976), 36.0 (1 977), 31 .7 (1 978), 29.8 (1 979), 41 .0 
(1980), 46.6 (1981), 47.5 (1982), 56.7 (1983), 55.5 (1984), and 58.9 (1985). 
Between 1 981 and 1 985, the percentage of students in the district that scored on 
or above grade-level on the city-wide mathematics test was 43.9 (1981), 50.3 
(1982). 56.3 (1983), 61 .5 (1984), and 61 .6 (1985). (The city-wide mathematics 
test was not administered to all grades prior to 1981 .) 

Building a tradition of excellence is an insistent theme in Community District 13. 
This theme does not reflect an unrealistic Jesire to be perfect, or almost perfect 
in all that is done. Rather, this theme persistently acknowledges the long range 
goal: 

To continually get better in all that is done in order to become the first urban 
school district where every school is instructional^ effective for poor and minority 
students. Themottos, When you cease getting better, you stop being good" and 
"Good is not good where better is expected," are constant reminders that the 
district can, ought to, must, and will accomplish this goal. 
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Our goals also lead us out, from the universities in which intending teachers 
stu dy, to the scho olsin which they must practice. We have become convinced tt. at 
university officials and professors must join with schools, and with the teacher 
organizations and state and local school governments that shape the schools, to 
change the teaching profession. Schools no less than universities are places in 
which teachers le jn (Holmes Group, p. 3-4). 

A personnel review conducted in October, 1 985, in Community School District 
13, Brooklyn, indicated that there were approximately 145 newly assigned 
teachers. In addition, numerous teachers were relatively new, working as 
temporary per diem substitutes on long-term assignment. 

An analysis of this information revealed a need for a program of graduate study 
for those teachers. Long Island University had previously indicated a commitment 
to work with Community School District 1 3 on programs of mutual benefit for both 
the university and the school district. 

Instructor magazine recently conducted and published the result of a Beginning 
Teacher Survey of those teachers planning to continue teaching next year. The 
factor cited most frequently as the most important reason for selecting teaching 
as a career was that the "school system allows for professional growth." The 
project described addresses this need. The teachers in the collaborative program 
would be actively involved in the,r studies. They will have the benefit of being 
assisted by both college faculty and district administrators. 

During Fall 1985, preliminary meetings were held at LIU to discuss the possi- 
bility of offering a Master of Sciencein Elementary Education at an off-campus site 
in Community School District 1 3. The plan was to offer a customized program of 
teacher education atthe graduate level asa collaborative undertaking between the 
school district and the university. An underlying premise was that the curriculum 
would meet the needs of working educators and would reinforce the philosophy, 
goals, and objectives of Community School District 13. 

A needs assessment was carried out in District 1 3 and more than 35 teachers 
assigned to elementary schools demonstrated an interest in participation. As a 
result, an orientation meeting was held with staff on June 17, 1986, to describe 
elements of the proposed program. 

It should be noted that the collaborative described in this paper is only one of 
many possible models, ranging from simple to complex. A school district/ 
university partnership may involve cooperation in: 

1) Offering specific courses to meet district needs 

2) Providing consultant service to districts for program development 
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3) Planning conferences on topics of mutual interest 

4) Developing joint grants for funding 

5) Development of )n-campus talented and gifted programs 

6) Utilization of university facilities for district students 

7) Providing advanced placement courses for high school studentu 

8) Joint sponsorship of on-campus alternative schools 

It is important to identify needs and resources available. . vs information 
assists in selecting the right collaborative project. 

Project Goals 

Consultation with school district staff resulted in the establishment cf the 
following project goals: 

1 ) To create a linkage between a school of education located in an us ban center 
and a public school district. 

2) To provide a model based upon the collaborative effort which ca*i be adapted 
by other universities and school systems throughout the United States 

3) To develop a sense of commitment to the profession and the school district 
as a consequence of active participation in the program 

4) To enhance teachers' sense of power as a result of participating in 5he de- 
velopment of a Masters Program 

5) To combat teacher Isolation by providing a setting where teachers can share 
positive experience and learn how to overcome classroom related problems 

Project Design 

The District 13's Director of Elementary Curriculum and Instruction and the 
Assistant Dean of the School of Education, Long Island University, reviewed the 
present curriculum for the MS in Education Program in Early Childhood and 
Elementary Education. 

A specific sequen ce of courses was designed to ensure that participants moved 
through the program in a sequential manner. Participants would move as a cohort 
through the program and with the expectation that they make a commurrsnt to 
complete the program and teach in District 13. Course work was followed by 
intervisitation opportunities for participants, so that teachers had an opportunity to 
view ideas in practice and would feel less isolated. Also, classes were conducted 
both off campus in District 1 3 and on campus, at times convenient for teacher par 
ticipants. Course instructors were selected by university and district personnel 
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from regular faculty members in the School of Education of Long Island University 
and selected adjunct personnel from Community School District 13 and Centra! 
Board of Education offices. District and university staff met on a continual basis 
to evaluate and modify program curriculum, as necessary. Input was solicited 
from project participant. 

Course Sequence for the MS in Elementary Education 

It was indicated, in the previous section of t'ris paper, that participants would 
move as a cohort through the program. The students would not be able to select 
courses at random. The rationale for this approach was based on the desire to 
provide students with an apperceptive base of knowledge which would help them 
in succeeding courses. For example, since each course would focus on recent 
research in the field, it was felt that Education 601 (Analyzing Educational 
Research) would be a good beginning course since it would assist participants in 
the analysis of research in content courses that would follow. The sequence of 
courses is listed below included child development, urban education, reading 
instruction, computers, special education, critical thinking, and some curriculum 
and instruction courses in academic areas. 

During the second year of the project, Fall 1 987, an inventory instrument was 
administered to program participants. The total responses numbered 20. Accord- 
ing to this instrument, 35% of respondents wer e satisfied and 65% were somewhat 
satisfied w ; th courses taken in the program. Mo respondent indicated dissatisfac- 
tion Within the evaluation, participants were asked to quantitatively rate their 
confidence levels in regard to their ability to do graduate work. They were also 
asked to respond concerning their confidence regarding teaching ability as 
compared to their level of confidence at the start of the program. Fifty-five percent 
of the respondents fcit that the program enhanced their ability to do graduate work 
Of this, 75% noted that they felt more confident in their teaching performance as 
a result of program participation. 

The respondents were asked to rate the value of ti le courses which emphasized 
methods. 50% responded that the courses were worthwhile and 49% felt that the 
courses were somewhat worthwhile for them as classroom teachers. Only one 
respondent indicated that one course was not worthwhile. When asked if, as a 
result of participating in the program, respondents grew professional!* , 75% of the 
participants responded that they had indeed benefitted. It should be noted that no 
respondents rated any criterion at the below-average level. 

Results gathered from the administration of the inventory instrument provide 
some interesting conclusions in regard to how program participants view the 
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collaborative project. Of particular interest is that most respondents indicated. 
Overall program satisfaction 

Increased confidence in their ability to do graduate work 
Increased confidence in their ability to perform as teachers 
That course work improved their performance as teachers 

While the sample is small, it is encouraging to note the positive nature of the 

participants' responses. 

Other considerations 

Collaborations with loca! educa; ; onal agencies are exciting ventures. They 
bring renewed .liahty to the univeiotty community. However, certain cautions 
should be pointed out to those who embark on collaborative projects. For one, 
courses offered at off site locations must contain content at the graduate level. 
They cannot be "watered down" inservice offerings. Also, standards for staffing 
must be maintained to ensure that students are -eceivimj quality instruction. In 
essence, quality control must be maintained. 

Access must be guaranteed to students. Course schedu'. s must reflect the 
same student contact hours as on campus. Library facilities .njst be provided, on 
campus, to ensure that students are given adequate research sources. Provision 
must also be made for the exceptional student who cannot complete the course 
sequence in order. 

Finally, visitation and review to include ongoing evaluation must be built into the 
program. The success of any collaborative effort is dependent upon the sense of 
commitment of the coll iborators. This, in summary, is the mobt important factor 
to be considered l>j potential collaborators. 
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Collaboration and Reflectivity: 
Cornerstones of a Teacher Education Program 

Nancy L Quisenberry 
John Mclntyre 

Southern Illinois University at Carbondate 

David M. Byrd 
University of Rhode Island* 

Collaboration and reflective teaching have become the cornerstones of the 
teacher education program at Southern Illinois University at Carbondaie (SIUC). 
Each anchors the foundation of the program and serves as a guide for all decisions 
that impact on the curriculum. Historically, SIUC has been involved in collabora- 
tive efforts with local schools for decades. The movement toward reflective 
teaching, however, has emf \jed within the last decade as a result of recent 
research and of feedback frcm local cooperating teachers. 

SlUC's College of Education has been at the forefront of university/school 
collaboration for teacher education for the past 1 5 years. At SiUC, this began with 
a "block 11 program for elementary majors in two school systems. Students were 
placed in the schools for two levels of student teaching experiences prior to student 
teaching. These experiences were "blocked" with specific major courses. The 
success of Ihis program led to the complete reorganization of the Teacher 
Education Program for all majors seeking initial classroom certification at SIUC in 
the early 1970s. 

In 1974, SIUC implemented Professional Education Centers in 15 locations, 
most of which were in school districts in southern Illinois. Initially, the Syracuse 
University Teacher Center model (Collins, 1 974) was considered for adoption but 
needed to be modified to become more adaptable to the southern lihnois area. In 
contrast to SIUC, the Syracuse Teacher Centers serve a more dense population 
of urban and suburban school districts and have a mission that is devoted to both 
inservice and preservice education. Each center is governed by a coordinating 
council of university and school representatives. A budget is developed for each 
of the centers that enables them to sponsor graduate courses and to financially 
support course work taken by their cooperating teachers. In addition, the 
Syracuse center coordinators are employees of both the university and school 
district which enhances the notion of collaboration. 

On the other hand, Southern Illinois University at Carbondaie serves a more 
sparsely populated area of mostly rural schools that often experience financial 

* Dr Byrd was a faculty member at Southern Illinois University when the papor was originally written. 
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difficulty. Si;!! : there is a history and desire for southern Illinois schools to wor* 
closely with SIUC Each SIUC Teacher Education Center is staffed by a full-tine 
faculty member, funded totally by the university, assigned to the center to 
coordinate and supervise three levels of field experiences, and to act as a liaison 
betweenthe school district an.dthe university. Although the primary mission of the 
SIUC centers is the training of preservice teachers, the center coordinators also 
work with the school district to secure courses, workshops, consultants, and a 
variety of other services from the university. 

SlUC's center coordinators are teacher educators skilled and experienced in 
instructional supervision and who are responsible for all majors. In this system, 
the goneralist university supervisor is viewed as the specialist in teaching 
methodology/strategies while thy cooperating teacher is viewed ~s a content 
specialist. Cooperating teachers art urged to take a course in supervision taught 
by the center coordinators. 

Each center coordinator works with the superintendent and principals in the 
school district to determine which teachers meet requirements and are a/ailable 
for a given semester. Administrate decisions regarding the assignment of 
studentteachors to the district vary from district to district On campus, the center 
coordinators wcrk with the Assistant Coordinator o' Professional Education 
Experiences to match available teachers with prospective student teachers. 
University faculty give feedback to the Assistant Coordinator of Professiona! 
Education Experiences regarding area teachers known to them through graduate 
classes, professional organizations, workshops, and consultant work in the 
schools. Student placement involves a cooperative effort from all participants. 

The involvement of center coordinators in school district activities varies from 
center to center. One center coordinator has become a valuable team member 
of an Educational Service Center (ESC). He helps plan teacher institutes and has 
provided leadership to a number of district and ESC activities. 

Collaboration also takes place in a larger context as classroom teachers and 
school administrators serve on Teacher Education Program committees, as #vell 
as serving on program major advisory committees. Throughout the development 
of our most recently redesigned curriculum, teachers and administrators who work 
with our student teachers were involved in the planning. 

In April of 1987, the Illinois Blue Ribbon Committee on the Improvement or 
Teaching as a Profession included, in its recommendations on pedagogical 
studies, a minimum of one semester of student teaching in an elementary or 
secondary clinical school. In the discussions preceding this recommendation, 
SlUC's Prw'essional Education Center model was considered as a model for 
meeting the "clinical school" expectation. 
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Fox, et. al, (1 986) cite the need for personal, as well as institutional, considera- 
tions for effective collaboration. Our experience has shown us that center 
coordinators should be given the freedom to develop their centers depending upon 
the needs, available faculty cooperation, and administrative constraints found in 
each center. As much as possible, this principle is followed in planning student 
assignments with individual teachers. By the time students have completed the 
two early field experiences, they are known to at least one and often two center 
coordinators, as well as the Assistant Coordinator of Professional Education 
Experiences. An assignment with a cooperating teacher that assures a good 
match is more likely when both students and teachers are well known to the center 
coordinator. 

Reflective Teaching 

Collaborative efforts with schools provide feedback from teachers and admin- 
istrators about the progress l[ teacher education students and the ability of a 
program to meet the needs of these students. Thus, the need to periodically 
assess the impact of a preservice teacher preparation program on the students in 
a program is an accepted fact in teacher education. NC ATE has for years required 
the follow-up of graduates with both former students and their employers. 
However, other means must also be considered to adequately assess the 
effectiveness of a program. 

Realizing this, the Dean of the College of Education (COE) at SIUC appointed 
a Teacher Education Task Force in Spring 1 982 to examine and possibly redesign 
the undergraduate teacher education co re curriculum . The task force represented 
the major teache: preparation programs in the college, reviewed students* 
evaluations of the current program, research in teacher education, and the 
programs of both liberal and comprehensive colleges and universities, and 
interviewed the faculty coordinators of the teacher education sequence couibes 
in the COE. After much deliberation, the task force presented a redesigned 
teacher education core curriculum to the dean in October 1 983. 

The report was accepted by the dean and then by the Teacher Education 
Advisory Committee a group comprised of university faculty within and outside 
the COE and of public school faculty and administrators. A committee was 
appointed for each of the courses in the redesigned teacher education sequence. 
These committees were to design the content and details of the courses and 
included faculty representing all TEP majors and classroom teachers,administra- 
tors, to be reviewed periodically by the Teacher Education Advisory Committee 
which provided additional input during the development stage. 
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The original Teacher Education Task Force adopted several principles which 
were intended to guide the committees in the redesign of the courses. Two of the 
basic principles were 1 ) that the teacher education courses were to be research 
and knowledge based and 2) that they were to develop reflective teachers. Thus, 
SIUC adopted a program model that considers teaching to be a "reflective 
practice" (Schon, 1983). This program orientation is supported by the writing of 
other teacher educators. 

Wildman and Niles (1 987) suggest that preparing the reflective practitioner is a 
valuable goal that requires a different environment forthe preparation process and 
an intensive effort for its success. In that regard, SlUC's model is similar to Van 
Manen's (1 977) three levels of reflectivity. At the first level, reflectivity focuses on 
the basic technical skills (instructional and classroom management skills, subject 
matter content, etc.) required to perform the act of teaching. During the second 
level, teachers critically analyze the basic rationale for the educational practices 
being utilized. The third level finds teachers making the connection between what 
happens in the classroom and the wider social structure, such as a community's 
moral, ethical, and political principles, that impinges upon a classroom. 

Much of the undergraduate teacher program can be placed within Van Manen's 
first two levels. The majority of the courses focusse^ on the technical skills and 
knowledge to be mastered by competent teachers. Unlike traditional-craft 
program models, however, the inquiry oriented approach fosters the ability of 
prospective teachers tc critically examine the choices they encounter (such as 
which strategies to use, which content to teach, etc.) and to analyze the rationale 
not only for their own teaching practices but also for educational practices in 
general (Zeichner, 1983). 

The task force believed that the initial course in the Teacher Education Prepa- 
ration (TEP) sequence should 1} have students examine their commitment to 
teaching in a more intense fashion than the previous course, 2) provide a forum 
whereby students could discuss schooling and their role in it, 3) introduce students 
to the "real" world through an early field experience component, and 4) begin the 
process of developing reflective teachers. EDUC 310 (The Study of Teaching) 
was developed as the f list course in the TEP sequence for students who have been 
admitted to the program. The course is built around the text, Field Experiences. 
A Guide to Reflective Teaching, by George J. Posner (1985). 

The course is taught by the students" teacher education center coordinator so 
tuat the university person most knowledgeable of the public school site can best 
relate to and interpret the students' experiences. Dunng each week of the course, 
the student has a half day field experience assignment. These assignments may 
include some of the following. Walk Around the School, Observation and 
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Conversation with Students, Conversation with theTeacher, Classroom Map, etc. 
Each assignment is guided by a set of questions that encourage the students to 
reflect upon their observations and experiences. Another vital aspect of these 
assignments are the logs required for each visitation. 

While it is the intent that all of the other courses in the professional core builds 
upon the ground work laid in EDUC 31 0, the general methods course does so by 
merging regular lecture/discussion classes with three clinical laboratory experi- 
ences. This course, entitled "Organizing and Directing Instruction/' introduces 
microcomputers and software, media production and technology, and microteach- 
ing for purposes of skill acquisition in the area of planning and instructional design. 
The basic model utilized in teaching this course was derived from the work of 
Donald Cruickshank on reflective teaching and the models of teaching as 
described by Bruce Joyce. Working with five peers, each student is required to 
teach two preselected lessons. They are given feedback by their peers and a 
graduate assistant who is an experienced teacher. Students microteach two more 
times, once exploring one of the more complex Joyce models and once drawing 
on content from their own major field of study. In each instance, students are 
introduced to the knowledge and theory behind an instructional strategy, asked to 
demonstrate and secure input on their instructional effectiveness, and finally they 
are required to review a tape of their effort and evaluate their own performance 
utilizing a prescribed format listing the specific teaching model. The supervisory 
style utilized by the graduate assistant reinforces the thrust toward producing 
reflective teachers. Another requirement is to become familiar with the concept 
of word processing. The use of varied technology io produce teacher generated 
materials is the goal and evidence of their work is expected to be integrated into 
their microteaching lessons mentioned earlier. 

Student evaluations repeatedly showed that classroom management and dis- 
cipline was an area of study in which they felt poorly prepared for entering the 
classroom The task force recommended that this course become a requirement 
instead of an elective Key to this class is an objective that students know and be 
able to recognize, when observed, the seven approaches to discipline. Redl & 
Wattenberg, Kounin, Neo-Skinnerian, Ginot, Glasser, Dreikurs, and Canter and 
Canter During this course students are in classiuoms one-half day per week for 
twelve weeks The 21 course objectives clearly call for reflective activity from the 
students. 

Activities are assigned which must be completed in the classrooms. TEP 
students are directed in their observations of children/youth behaviors as well as 
teacher/adult behaviors. Some activities require dialogue between the TEP 
student and the cooperating teacher specifically focussed on the teacher's 
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reflection on a given situation. Thus stude; .ts are aided in the development of the 
reflective process through observation and participation of an experienced 
teacher's reflective behavior. 

When student assignments are reviewed, their understanding of the seven 
approaches is obvious. They not only reference the observed approach, but 
discuss the consequences and alternative which could have been utilized. As the 
semester progresses, their ability to apply the principles of classroom manage- 
ment and discipline become more evident in their class participation and written 
assignments. 

The student teaching componentofSIU's teacher education program continues 
the goalsof encouraging collaboration and of producing reflective teachers. SIUC 
highly values the role of the public school in the preparation of teachers. 

Cooperating teachers are consulted continually by the center coordinators 
about the student teachers progress. Strategies for improving the student 
teacher 6 performance are developed cooperatively and are reinforced by each 
other to the student teacher. At the mid-term point of the semester, the 
cooperating teacher and center coordinator conduct a mid-term evaluation of the 
student teachers, conducted in a manner that encourages studc»ii teachers to 
reflect upon their own performance and to help devdop strategies for improve- 
ment. The collaborative nature of thestudent teaching component also is evident 
dunng the final evaluation of the student teacher. A! this point, the cooperating 
teacher and center coordinator work together to assign a grade and to jointly write 
a narrative describing the student teacher's strengths and weaknesses. 

Reflectivity is encouraged during student teaching in a variety of ways. First, 
both the center coordinators and cooperating teachers employ the clinical/ 
instructional supervision model. This model encourages the student teacher tc 
reflect upon their own teaching behavior andto participate in developing strategies 
for improving it. This approach may occur in a variety of ways, but should result 
in the student teacher taking an active role in self evaluation and in their own 
teacher development. Schon (1987) argued that an essential first step in the 
development of a reflective teacher is the ability to recognize the elements of 
competent performance. Second, many center coordinators require thai their 
student teachers write journals that encourage them to reflect upon their expert 
ence. Perhaps, the major vehicle for encouraging reflectivity is the atmosphere 
created by the program and facuity at SIUC. While the student progresses 
thtough the program, they are continually being encouraged to reflect about the 
teaching profession and about their roie and performance as a teacher. Hopefully, 
this environment encourages students to become reflective teachers. 
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Collaborative efforts are not immune to problems. Lanier (1 983) and McDaniel 
(1988-89) acknowledge that close collaboration can often result in tension 
emerging between the parties. Rowell (1988) asserts that this is often the result 
of university faculty not modifying their philosophies or behaviors when working 
with school districts. However, although tensions may periodically arise, SIUC has 
found that center coordinators are committed to field-based collaboration with 
schools and are trained to work with teachers to alleviate tensions and to solve 
problems. 

The redesigned TEP has only recently completed its second year so that 
evaluation data of the program and our students is limited. One year of valuative 
feedback has been collected from the 1 988-89 student teachers. Certain trends 
are becoming apparent. 1) student comments concerning the academic rigor of 
the teacher education program, 2) student logs from EDUC 310 and EDUC 315 
reveal that students do seem to become more reflective about themselves and 
their teaching environment as they progress through the courses, 3) student 
interviews from EDUC 31 6 indicate that the course provides student teachers with 
aknowledge of classroom managementstrategies from which to choose and that 
student teachers are being reflective about their own role as a classroom manager 
in a given teaching situation, and d) better methods for measuring reflectivity need 
to be developed. These trends have led to several research proposals which will 
be initiated in the 1989 90 academic year. SIUC offers a unique situation for study 
in that all majors take the professional education sequence courses, thus data on 
large numbers of students across disciplines can be collected. 

To summarize, SIUC has developed a model that has incorporated the collabo- 
rative efforts with local public schools in order to produce teachers whoare not only 
technically sound but who also are able to reflect on their own instructional 
effectiveness This model is constantly being evaluated and modified to meet the 
needs of the students and to include current practices and research findings. 
Already new collaborative efforts are being explored to strengthen the ties 
between teacher educators in higher education and the public schools. The 
commitment at SIUC is to have graduates who have been determined to be a 
quality beginning professional educator. 
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Aerospace Scientists and Engineers Emerging as 
Mathematics/Science Teachers-A Collaborative Model Piogram 



Fredricka K. Reisman 
Drexel University 



The National Executive Service Corps (NESC), a Manhattan-based national 
organization whose goal is to assist retiring executives in post-retirement activi- 
ties, obtained a grant from the Carnegie Foundation to survey retiring scientists 
and engineers, plus school districts, across the nation to ascertain the answers to 
two questions. First, would retiring engineers who were interested in a career 
subsequent to leaving their present position be amenable to entering the teaching 
profession as high school mathematics and/or science teachers? Second, would 
school districts hire them? The answers to both questions were affirmative as 
indicated in the report of a survey conducted by NESC and ap'ly entitled, 
Education's greatest untapped resource. Second career scientists and en 

This survey was initiated partially to answer a challenge set forth by the 
Carnegie Commission Report, A nation prepared. Teachers for the 21st Century. 
The report states that there is a severe shortage of qualified mathematics and 
science teachers in our nation's schools at the secondary level. Unless this 
problem is resolved, its damaging effect on our future as a leading technological 
country may be irrevocable. NESC, as well as a number of institutions of higher 
education, believe in addressing th ; s problem by preparing competent, committed, 
and content knowledgeable educators for the classroom. NESCs goal is to draw 
♦his poo! of content knowledgeable educators from retiring engineers and scien- 
tists who are able to bring real world, technological applications to the classroom 
experience This is noi always the case with instructors who have gone through 
traditional undergraduate teacher preparation programs and who have little 
opportunity to develop a real world applied experience base. Later in this paper 
a profile of the first cohort of GE engineers is presented that describes thuir work 
experience The applications they bring to teaching mathematics and physics are 
very helpful in making these subjects more meaningful to the students. 



The Mathematics Science Directorate of NESC, after an exhaustive review of 
corporations and universities, proceeded to identify collaborative groupings which 
would be receptive to this innovative and challenging idea. They chose as one of 
their first participating membc. s of this cadre, the Aerospace Division of General 
Electric (GE) located in Valley Forge and Drexel University in Philadelphia. There 
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were a number of reasons for selecting GE and Drexel. In regard to GE, the 
Aerospace industry was slowing and this program provided a next career path for 
those electing to retire. Drexel University, an urban technologically oriented 
university which certifies teachers only in mathematics and the sciences at the 
secondary level, was selected from a number of colleges and universities 
interviewed in the Delaware Valley as the teacher preparation member of the 
collaborative. Rationale for Drexel's selection included, the design of the Drexel 
program in terms of its viable Intern Certification route, the collaborative and 
cooperative attitude that Drexel presented, the fact that Drexel did not request 
project start-up funds in addition to tuition reimbt, sement, Drexel's reputation as 
a technological institution, and coincidentaliy, the university from which hundreds 
of GE engineers have graduated. 

Dialogue occurred between NESC, Drexel, and GE to develop guidelines for 
operating the program. It was determined that GE would pay for the full tuition and 
books for any interested employee nearing retirement and that Drexel would 
provide the instruction on-site at the GE facility in Valley Forge for no additional 
cost than for i:s on-carnpus programs. Drexel's liaison from the Pennsylvania 
Department of Education (PDE) subsequently was involved to provide input from 
PDE and to help trouble-shoot matters of certification in regard to deadlines, 
specific standards, and procedures. 

Recruitment 

GE announced a reception for interested employees in its in house newsletters 
to publicize the developing teacher certification program, its purpose, goals, and 
expectations. The reception was hosted by GE at a hotel near the aerospace 
installation. Philadelphia was unexpectedly hit with a major snow storm that 
evening. Travel time took over an hour for what ordinarily should have been a 1 5- 
minute ride. The University President and Vice President for Academic Affairs 
arrived two hours late from Philadelphia- normally a 25 minute drive even with 
heavy traffic. A sumptuous buffst was presented and, in spite of the weather, 
everyone there enjoyed the food and drinks, the attention that GE had lavished on 
this project, and the formal program which included membership from GE, the 
University, NESC, and the Pennsylvania State Department of Education. A 
videotape was showi i in which Senator John Glenn, who is a member of the NESC 
board, spoke to the interested GE members via a taped dialogue with the former 
Drexel President pointing out the contributions that these retirees could make to 
today's students and expressing his whole hearted support of the proposed 
program. Drexel's Director of Teacher Preparation then described the required 
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course work involved Following this portion of the program, representatives from 
PDE and local School Districts explained certification requirements, job prospects, 
and salaries. 

The reception yielded the first group of corporate teacher candidates in the 
Drexel/GE/NESC collaborative program. This group consisted of 14 executives 
andsenior engineers from GE's Valley Forge Aerospace Division and GE's Phila- 
delphia Re-entry Division. All, except one, of these prospective teachers wanted 
certification in mathematics and/or ^:.,sics. One was eligible for elementary 
education certification. 

The Students 

Themembers of the first cohort al! worked onthe space program. For example, 
one has worked at GE since 1 960. He was a quality control engineer on the Titan 
missile project and was the manufacturing manager for the Minuteman and MX 
missile projects. He has been in charge of up to 100 engineers and scientists 
developing the tools, plant facilities, and test equipment for these projects and is 
currently manufacturing coordinator manager on the Minuteman Missile Project 
involved with the re-entry system. Overall, a wide variety of backgrounds and 
abilities was present among the candidates. 

GE cohort certification candidates possessing engineering degrees usually 
satisfy Pennsylvania conter.t requirements for becoming certified to teach high 
school mathematics. The civil engineers' course work and work experience match 
nicely with the requirements for certification to teach Earth and Space Science. 
The electrical engineers' previous academic preparation and work experience 
mesh with certification requirements for teaching physics and mathematics. The 
chemical engineers' academic backgrounds provide a foundation for teaching 
chemistry, and with a few additional content courses, they may also become 
certified to teach mathematics. 

The Teacher Preparation Program 

Drexel University's Teacher Preparation Program is designed to address chal- 
lengesputforth by the Carnegie Report, ANaton Prepared Teachers for the 2 1st 
Century. A major goal of the Drexel Program is the preparation of teachers who 
will have in depth knowledge of their subject and be able to integrate applications 
of the content into their instruction. 

The Drexel Teacher Preparation Program is in its fifth year at the undergradu- 
ate level and its first year at the graduate level. It is a non college of education, 
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non-department of education, discipline based teacher preparation program. 
Certification is offered in grades nine through twelve mathematics and the 
sciences at the secondary level, and in Kindergarten through grade six at the 
elementary level. Drexel's Elementary Education program also emphasizes 
preparation in mathematics and science which are historically Drexel's strengths 
as a noted technological university. The program is housed in the College of 
Science. There is emphasis on a balance between content and pedagogy with the 
weight toward content. Students at both the undergraduate and graduate levels 
are mainstreamed and compete academically with students in tht Colleges of 
Science and Engineering, there are no special sections of undergraduate mathe- 
matics, science, or humanities courses for the teacher preparation majors. The 
program emphasizes problem-solving in addressing pedagogica! issues in con- 
trast to requiring a myriad of overlapping methods courses. There is a strong 
liberal arts perspective to the teacher preparation curricula. The philosophical and 
academic setting within the College of Science footers the mathematics and 
science emphasis of the teacher preparation curricula. 

Certification 

Drexel's Graduate Intern Certification Program is a graduate degree program 
where individuals already holding a Bachelor's degree may earn teacher certifica- 
tion in secondary mathematics and/or the sciences. This graduate program 
requires that a candidate's undergraduate major be in an area that ic i dated to the 
teacher certification specialization which the candidate desires. For example, 
those who majored in mathematics usually satisfy the state standards for teaching 
mathematics, while physics majors usually have the content for teaching both 
physics and mathematics. The requirement was designed to certify candidates 
possessing mathematics and science content ii. the shortest amount of time. 
Teachers in the State of Pennsylvania are required to be certified befo;e bel.ig 
allowed to teach in a public school. All candidates for certification must meet the 
following requirements. 1 ) be of good moral character, 2) show a physician's 
certificate stating that the applicant is neither mentally nor physically disqualified 
from successful performance o' t ies of a teacher, and 3) be at least 1 8 years 
of age. There are three types * ,cructional certificates as follows: 

Instructional I Certificate TL* certificate is valid for six years of teaching in tne 
area for which it is endorsed. It may be converted to an Instructional II Certificaio 
which is a permanent certificate as described below. The Instruction al I Certificate 
may be issue Jto applicants who. 1 ) possess a baccalaureate degree, 2) success- 
fully complete a PDE approved teacher certification progran. at an institution of 
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higher education within Pennsylvania, 3) present evidence of having passed the 
Pennsy I vania Teacher Certification Testin , Program (PTCTP) comprised of Basic 
Skills. 

Iptern Certificate. PDE may make a one-time issuance of an Intern Teaching 
Certificate, for a time not to exceed three years, while the candidate completes an 
approved certification program. 

instructional II Certificate This is a permanent certificate issued to those who 
have completed (1) a PDE approved induction program whereby an experienced 
faculty member is assigned to mentor a beginning teacher during the initial 
teachin g year; (2) three years of satisfactory {each in g on an initial certification , and 
(3) 24 post-baccalaureate semester credits. 

The Graduate Intern Teaching Certificate Program for elementary education 
certification is available to those with undergraduate majors in the humanities, 
business, and the arts. However, they must satisfy the stdte certification 
standards which involve studies in such courses as American History, Econom- 
ics, World Geography, Biological and Physical Sciences, and Drexels mathemat- 
ics requirement of a minimum of pre-Calculus. 

(Here the author described the sequence of procedure* to obtain certification 
distributed to each Drexel student in the Graduate Intern Certificate Program.) 

DrexeFs Graduate Intern Certification Program requirements consist of five 
courses of pedagogy, content courses necessary to satisfy PDE standards, and 
a successful Field Experience in a secondary mathematics or science classroom. 
The Rela Experience is a ten week supervised experience whereby the prospec- 
tive teacher is placed for three hours daily in a classroom with a strong practicing 
teacher in the same certification area under whose tutelage the Drexel student 
teaches Drexel provides a voucher forone graduate credit (presently worth $350) 
for the cooperating teachers. 

The curricula and activities of the Teacher Preparation Program i. icorporates 
the following characteristics: 
' rigor and depth in content; 

' mainstreaming Teacher Preparation Program students uto regular, rigorous 
mathematics and science classes at Drexel not a separate track, e. y ., mathe- 
matics for secondary teachers"; 
' diagnostic teaching emphasis; 

* integration of technology especially computing -as instructional tools, 

* emphasis on communication skills; 

* comprehensive field experiences in educational settings including interaction 
with K-1 2 students; 
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# a paid six-month industry co-op in an industrial setting related to the student's 
certification area; 

# minimum methods courses; 

# creative problem-solving focus; 

# collaboration with schools re pedagogy, i.e., appointment of adjunct master level 
educators to model instructional strategies; 

# collaboration with the Philadelphia Renaissance in Mathematics and Science 
(PRISM) to enhance middle grades science teaching, e.g., Dre*el collaborated on 
an NSF grant awarded to PRISM -$675,000 over three years; 

' commitmenttotne recruitment of minorities and women into teaching mathemat- 
ics and science at grades 9-1 2, e.g., the program received $1 00,000 PDE 1 988- 
89 grant to recruit minority students into the Intern Certification Program, 
' commitmentto the recruitment of minorities and women into teaching at grades 
K-6; 

' recruitment of those with a baccalaureate degree in mathematic or science who 
are ready for a career change and who wish to obtain certification to teach in 
grades 9-12. 

Knowledge of Teacher Preparation Program b> Administrators and Faculty 

The Director of Teacher Preparation works closely with the Dean of the College 
oi Science and has easy access to the President, the Vice President foi Academic 
Affairs, and the Vice President for Research. The dean is closely involved with all 
phases of the Teacher Preparation Program including curriculum development, 
recruiting, and integrating expertise of the Teacher Preparation faculty into 
improving instruction within the College of Science. The Director of Teacher 
Preparation is a fully recognized member of all College of Science Committees in 
eluding curriculum, tenure, and search, and meets regularly with the ether 
department heads within the college. College of Science academic faculty and 
department neads in each of the disciplines are continually involved *n curriculum 
revision ot ihe Teacher Preparation Program as a result of the formative evaluation 
process. Programs in each of the certification areas have undergone fine tuning 
over the last year in particular, in consultation with academic faculty In the College 
of Science and Civil Engmeenng in the College of Engineering. Thus, there is a 
continuing and easy flow of information about the Teacher Preparation Program 
to the other departments, especially within the College of Science. 
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Program Goals 



The GE students in the Graduate Intern Certificate Program as well as all other 
Drexel teacher preparation students take five pedagogy courses for secondary 
certification and six pedagogy courses for elementary. The five core courses tha'< 
both elementary and secondary certification candidates take include Profes- 
sional Studies in Instruction, Diagnostic Teaching, Evaluation of instruction, Multi- 
media and Instructional Design, and Current Research in Curriculum and Instruc- 
tion The additional course for elementary certification includes Language Arts 
Processes These courses build upon students* knowledge and expertise in 
science and mathematics. 

The goal of the program is two fold, to prepare cohorts of qualified mathemat- 
ics and science teachers who will bring to their students a richness of theory and 
practice, and to offer those who wish to move to a next career an opportunity to 
pass on their knowledge and expertise to futu> „ generations through teaching. 

Thus far, the first cohort of GE retirees have completed course work require- 
mentsfor their Intern Teaching Certificate. Eleven have graduated. Two dropped 
out and one died of a heart attack. End of course evaluations have been consis- 
tently positive. Two of the eleven have completed their field experience, and two 
more are expected to complete theirs during the upcoming fa!! quarter. They have 
taken the Pennsylvania Teacher Certification Testing Program and have passed 
these tests which are required for Pennsylvania certification. 

Of the remaining seven GE engineers in the first cohort, one has changed 
companies after a lay off from GE and probably will not be ready to teach for two 
to three yo^rs; the others are on staggered schedules ranging from one to five 
years before they will be ready to enter their second careers as teachers. 



Challenges and Solutions 



One problem that occurred resulted from the nature of the work which require 
members of the GE cohort to travel across the country as well as overseas. They 
were concerned about missing classes. This was solved by audiotaping each 
class and ensuring that another member of the class shared handouts and expla- 
nations of class activities, creating an archive of class activities for review. 

A second problem was the distance of the retirement from course work. Plans 
are underway to obtain funding for a computer simulation on pedagogical 
principles which they learned that they may review until they enter teaching. 

A third problem involved the timing of the Field Experience. Usually this is 
possible during the time between retirement and entering teaching. In one 
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instance, an individual's job terminated unexpectedly, and he needed to enter 
teaching quickly. He had two options. Option one was for the student to obtain 
a full* time teaching position. Drexelwouldthen provide supervision during the first 
twelve weeks. The second option was to enter a long-term substitute position 
which could serve as his Fiold Experience witn on cite supervision from Drexel. 

Institutional and corporate challenges, such as waiving late fees for those who 
missed university registration deadlines and ir come tax questions concerning 
their tuition remission, were handled by nv mbers of the collaborative. The 
friendships and collegia! cooperation that err erged from this project represent the 
spirit of the endeavor. University andcorporat-policiesweremodifiedand created 
where necessary to accommodate the needs, of "our guys." In fact, a special 
graduation ceremony and reception was h€:d on July 18, 1989, to present 
graduate certificates to these prospective te chers. The University President, 
Vice President for Academic Affairs, Dean of ti le College of Science, and Director 
of Teacher Preparation were in academic robes. Players from GE, the GE 
Foundation, and NESC attended. There was television and print coverage and 
articlesappeared in the hometown newspapers of the men as well as alarge article 
on the front page of the business section of the Philadelphia lnqu' r< 3r. It was a 
wonderful culmination to an exciting and successful collaboration. 

The greatest challenge now is to facilitate the move from the top of the corpo- 
rate ladder to the beginning teacher role in their new career. The field experience 
proves to serve as a viable transition along with continued university support and 
the PDE mentoring induction process. 

A second GE cohort of eleven are beginning their third course Fall quarter. 
Plans for recruiting a third group have already begun with the first member of that 
class having already been interviewed. 

Olher members of the AACTE Panel included: 

Robert Cooper, Vlco President 
National Executive Service Corps 

L.B. Gunnells 

Second Career Teacher 

Joy K. McCabe, Manager 

Aerospace College Recruiting Programs 

Theona Waxbom, Higher Eg jcatlon Associate 
Pennsylvania DeDartrr nt of Educaticn 
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Summary 



This chapter has presented some traditional and some unique models of suc- 
cessful collaborative programs in the arts, the sciences, teacher preparation, 
school/university partnerships, and other arrangements. Each program is unique; 
yet each share some common characteristics. For one, most successful 
collaborative programs do not have large, complex hierarchial governance struc- 
tures and formal contractual agreements. In fact, some collaboratives begin with 
little extended planning and few formal meetings, proceeding with some vague 
goals. It is during the course of the collaborative project that some features 
emerge leading to joint ventures benefitting schools. 

Among the commonalities evidenced in the model programs described earlier 
are: 

* Early on, a common agenda emerges and a consensus is reached on the 
realistic substantive goals of the project. More than just the agreement to 
cooperate, collaboration is the topic cf meetings and work sessions, an action 
agenda is agreed to with specified tasks for the various parties and a communi- 
cation system. 

* A firm commitment to collaboration is made by all parties and principal players. 
This is reinforced by ceremonies, rites, and rituals arranged by the staff; for 
example, banquets, certificates cf achievement, informal socialization practices. 

* A small group of activists representing the collaborating institutions keeps the 
flame alive by agitation, talking to decision makers, showcasing project events, 
and other actions. 

* Staff and initial participants have a desire to gather information, discuss 
events, and learn from their mistakes while having the internal fortitude to feel 
comfortable dealing with high levels of ambiguity. 

* The management of the project and the attendant iiaison persons are able to 
providealarge measureof flexibility, tobendbureaucraticrulestoallowthe project 
to accomplish some model startup activities which the participants find novel and 
provides them with security, status, and sociability. 

In the introductory chapter of the book, the collaborative mechanism was 
viewed as a form of transactional organizational management featuring parity 
among participants, corr, jnication and liaison at all levels of the cooperating 
institutions, and negotiation as the chief program operating mechanism. Clearly, 
the model programs described in this section again demonstrate the validity of 
these characteristics. 
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Chapter Six 
Concluding Remarks 

Henrietta S. Schwartz 

The symposium which is the heart of this chapter featured a group of the most 
respected scholars in the field of education generally and teacher preparation 
specifically. It is only fitting that the concluding section of this volume on 
collaboration feature Ralph Tyler, John Goodlad, and Lee Shulman being ques- 
tioned by Louis Rubin. Tne lively discussion and point-counterpoint virtuosity was 
a stimulating and mind-altering way to end the conference. 

If collaboration, in the wa, s in which it has been described and analyzed in this 
volume, is to be more than a passing fad to be revived again in two decades, then 
staying power must be built into the theory, research, and model programs 
establishe d by this current interest . If these efforts are to have widespread impact 
on the schools, the preparation of education professionals, the knowledge base, 
and the commonweal, then long term commitments of time and resources must 
be made . Much of what will be done in the name of collaboration will not be glitzy 
or attention getting 1 . the same ways that some of the programs described earlier 
are, but will consist of bringing the talents and resources of the university, schools, 
and the community to bear on the education of the young. 

As indicated by a panelist, we do nut know how really exceptional some 
collaborative efforts are in the same way that we have not celebrated the wisdom 
of the practitioner in the classroom. We have not systematically documented good 
teaching or successful collaborations. Without this notation, how can we develop 
principles, theories, concepts of ijoiiaboration, codify our knowledge, and develop 
ways to transmit this information? We do not have enough systematic information 
to replicate our most successful programs. Even where the research is good and 
the findings sound and generalizable, we question the applicability of our scalar 
ship. The panelists help us clarify what we need to do to sustain the energy and 
enthusiasm marking this conference. As Ralph Tyler says: 

If we understand what is required to do that (collaboration), we must 
help other people go through the same processes of thinking and acting 
that we've done. . . but unless they go through that , rocess of analysis, 
It Is superficial. 

The danger always is that movements come along and pass along. The 
conversation which follows should help fix the important elements of collaboration 
in our minds and spirits. 

J34. . 
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(The symposium starts with Dr. Louis Rubin speaking) 

The somewhat impish title, "Froth, Tinsel, and Substance in Teacher Educa- 
tion," has *- do with what's empty air, mixed with a bit of foam, what's merely 
decora:; .e, and what's genuinely significant. To paraphrase, you migr t say that 
the session deals with tha good, bad, and meaningless in teacher education. 

The panelists, for those of you who don't know, are Ralph Tyler, John Goodlad, 
and on my right, the inestimable Lee Shulman. I'm going to ask six or seven 
questions of the panel; we'll throw it around, but we want to allow time for the 
audience to bait Dr. Goodlad or ask a particular question of Dr. Tyler, or do 
something with Lee Shulman, what: ver your pleasure is. 

Let's begin. Are terms like "empowerment," "site-based management," 
"school restructuring," and "clinical teaching" empty phrases or do they give 
promise of authentic improvement? This is not the first effort to revolutionize 
teacher training, and this time are we on to something real or is it more much ado 
about nothing? Lee? 

Lee Shulman 

I think we'*e onto something real, but it still may turn out to be nothing. The ideas, 
I think, are sour 1 I think they're timely. I think they're even internally consistent,' 
which is remarkable for our field. What's also remarkable is that the sets of ideas 
are remarkably congruent across traditionally warring parties. 

it may still not to work because the system isso dependent, one part on another. 
You can't just change a little piece of it, you have to change it all, and it's extraor- 
dinarily difficult to do. While the idea is sound, will it work? I don't know 
O 
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LouisJ3ubin 

John Goodlad, let me put a question to you. There are places in Virginia and 
elsewhere where kids must go to the bathrooms in pairs to avoid assault, attack, 
and rape, where hand metal detectors and dogs are used to curb drugs and to 
intercept weapons, and a number of instance^ in which semiautomatic guns have 
been found in the bookbags of junior high school kids. Has teaching become a 
dangerous profession and thus lost its nghtful share of human talent? Can we still 
hope to achieve great talent in teaching? 

John Goodlad 

There are two sides of what you re talking about. First of all, I think the illustration 
you're using very clearly demonstrates the major failure of educators to take 
advantage of the greatest resource they have for educational reform. And that is 
that the young people are completely left out. They're left out in the teaching act 
and they're left out in the reform of schools. In the study of schooling, I was in a 
schoolvery much like whatyou rejust describing, and no one had ever asked those 
kid; what to do about getting a good education. According to our data, the high 
school students said that they weren't getting a good education. Nobody was 
ask.ng them how they would go about reconstructing their school environ^ 2nt in 
order to make it a place where the youngsters could leam. 

Paralleling that, if you look at Sarah Lawrence Lightfoot's book (her first case 
study on the Atlanta Schools;, shetalks aboutthese being good bx.hools. They had 
advanced to a point where learning might begin 10 occur. There was an enormous 
amount of involvement in that situation. We have neglected the most powerful 
resource (the students). I've worked in a school for delinquent boys where there 
were murderers, etc. In that setting //e discovered that if we involved the 
youngsters in regard to the nature of their environment, (things happened). As 
we've learned from studies of gangs, you turn that power io more constructive 
things, and reform is not at all impossible. 

Louis Rubin 

As perhaps the oldest person in the whole ..,c\ ting, I want lo ask Ralph Tyler 
to act like a historian for just a moment. You're been around the block several 
thousand times. You seem to have an incredible resistance to reti.ement. I once 
asked Ralph what's the right time tc *tire. He said, about two weeks." That's 
his approach to the world. 

Let me askyou, from your perspective of the past and the present scene, do you 
think we are repeating mistakes of the past? Are we on^e again living past folly? 
Or do you think we are doing something sensible? 
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Ralph Tyler 

I think we confuse ideas, theihings that guide us as to what we ought to become, 
with the question of what is our next step in improvement. Because we can't get 
to that ideal from where we are, people will start and then they finally give up. 

Furthermore, we don't recognize that there are wide varieties of schools, 
different kinds of children, backgrounds, conditions, different resources. We 
cannot talk about ideal things here without raising the question, what is my school 
like and how can I help improve it? My experience in the 77 years that I've been 
involved in education has been that you need to identify what it is that can be done 
in your own school, what resources you've got, what steps are next. 

For example, the area around Los Angeles is going to require some ^,000 new 
teachers in the next f ewyears. They're not going to be able to draw upon the whole 
nation; they're going to have to draw upon areas around here. What are the 
resources 9 Wh o are the kinds of people that are in this area that can become good 
teachers? We tend to look for people who already have acquired these skills, 
rather than looking at the people who have the interest in it and are concerned with 
children. They've worked with children, they want to be teachers, and we should 
try to help them acquire the necessary background. 

We emphasize the intellectual component, rather than beginning with the 
emotional component-to care for children-and then help them develop the 
intellectual area. My evperience is you start with the particular school, not with the 
general notion, and try to see what can be done step by step to improve it. 

Louis Rubin 

The Holmes Group recommendations and others call for reform in teacher 
preparation, pressed for the elimination of the undergraduate teacher education 
major and for a very heavy emphasis on liberal arts studies, in point of fact, 
however, higher education has its own mystique. Is it possible that promotion 
requirements, scant dollar resources, and the longstanding disinterest among 
academic liberal arts professionals in teacher preparation will constitute an 
insurmountable obstacle? Will Holmes succumb to complacency and resistance? 
Or does it have a chance? 

I think a problem we've got here and it's related to the Holmes Group question 
in part-is that we in teacher education, increasingly I find, are like folks who run 
a supermarket in which milk is one of our biggest sales items. The people who 
deliver milk to us are consistently delivering this sour milk. So we re changing cur 
advertising to make it sound like thafs what we wanted to sell all the \\rm cause 
we're too wimpy to turn back to the people who are selling us all this milk and to 
say, "Will you stop shipping us this junk and do your job if you want us to do ours." 
O 
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Put another way, the Holmes Group and others are saying that there's an 
institution out there calledthe university which has the responsibility for preparing 
people in 'ne domains in which we are then going to prepare them to teach. When 
we get these folks, they cannot answer a kid's question of the sort, "But why do 
I invert and multiply?," even though they Ve got As and Bs on four math courses. 
Yet, we're much too wimpy to turn around and try some leverage of some sort to 
get the folksin the arts and sciences to start doing t.ieir job responsibly so we can 
begin to do ours. What if they don't see their job as teacher education? I am here 
to inform theyc jng about science, or about mathematics, or to explain Picasso. 

Lee Shulman 

If we stopped admitting their students to our programs and did it consistently, 
and their students began to do what students do when they don't get what they 
want, I think they 'd begin to get the message. We've got to start doing something 
else. The Holmes Group is just an attempt to do that, it's an attempt to say we need 
better preparation in the arts and sciences. Th mistake the Holmes Group is 
making is thinking that if they do a schlock job ai three years of preparing our 
students, they'll do a superb job in four. Well, it won't happen. 

John Goodlad 

Not only in that area, Lee, have we been limp. If you go back 100 years in 
teacher education reform reports, to 1892, and read all the reform reports since 
then, as we've done, you find the following. First, what teachers need is more 
general education, second, we find that the teacher should have an academic 
major. When you ask the question as we did, What about elementary school 
teachers?" the answer is, "Oh, I hadn't thought of that." Third, fewer of those 
Mickey Mouse courses in education, relative'^ unchallenged, and fourth, more 
mentors. Most of the alterative teacher education programs being proposed now 
are to mentor new teachers. 

If teachers teach the way I describe them in that book, why do we want to 
mentor people with them without any other questions of the kind that inquires into 
that mentoring process? So we've had those same recommendations for 100 
years, largely unchallenged. 

Louis Rubin 

Education does not suffer from a lack of critics or professed saviors. Many of 
those who have gi* crs us advice are unbelievably pompous. Among the developed 
nations of the world, our country ranks 19th in infant mortality. Our childhood 
poverty rate is two and a half times that of most other industrialized nations. 
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Teenage pregnancy in the United States is the highest of 30 developed nations. 
In short, we seem massively unconcerned about children's welfare. We ve been 
on a toughening up schooling kick recently. There is more and more evidence that 
much of learning failure may be rooted in the social scene. So my question is, 
"Should the school, in your judgment, be involved in social service and thus take 
time from academic, or should we simply say our job is to teach and wp can't do 
society's work?" In short, can the schools be expected to cure social ills? 

John Goodlad 

1 think before you made that last statement you presented two alternatives and 
I think I have not accepted either of them. That is, that it isn't an either/or question 
at all, but it is becoming increasingly clear that the school, with the portion of time 
that it has, is indeed a social agency, and it's a social educational agency to work 
in collaboration with many other agencies over a 24-hour a day span. What we 
have done is to talk about adding a lot of these other service functions to a five- 
hour or five-and-a-half hour school day, which is completely unrealistic. It is clear 
that the school cannot rectify many of the kinds of problems you re identifying now 
and the ones you identified earlier, all by itself. If a youngster is in a third- 
generation poverty-level family, that isn't something that a school turns around in 
a short course of time, If a youngster moves three times during a year, and this 
is not a youngster necessarily from three generations of poverty and not 
necessarily a youngster declared already at risk, the chances are after three 
moves that youngster academically is at risk. Many people are beginning to realize 
that all of this goes back to a stabilizing in the community, particularly an economic 
stabilization of the community. Clearly, the school becomes a pawn in all this. 

But on the other hand, that does not excuse the school for saying, because of 
these conditions we can't do our job. And ! think one does one's job and says, 
because of these conditions, this is what we have to do, rather than because of 
those conditions we can't do anything. But then to try to assume that we can do 
it all, or for society to conclude that, is quite erroneous. 

Ralph Tvler 

If the people in the school understand that the total environment of the child 
determines his educational achievement and that the responsibility rests in that 
community, then some people, laymen, are interested in taking the responsibility 
and the leadership for improving the home and community environment them- 
selves I don't think the school people should take the full responsibility, I think 
parents and other interested people can help. One of the things that has helped 
greatly to relieve teenage pregnancy is to provide supervision for children after 
schocS hours. 



In New Mexico, I found several communities in which foster grandparents were 
taking care of children after they got out of school when both parents worked. They 
had greatly reduced the teenage pregnancy when there was supervision of their 
after-school play. If you consider organizing the community to be the best 
environment for children's learning, instead of thinking only of your schools, find 
out who can do what. One of the most available groups of people who are not 
heavily engaged are those who have retired, and they are anxious, many of them, 
to do things that are important. 

Harold Richmond, Professor of Social Services Administration at the University 
of Chicago, has developed a map of Illinois which in every community he shows 
the resources for children that are available there. The map is used by groups, like 
the Congress of Parents and Teachers, :.. .he area to develop other communities 
that have these resources to help children. 

Louis Rubin 

Now, much has been done in the way of identifying a central knowledge base 
for teachers. Indeed, AACTE, in collaborate - with Pergamon Press, baptized an 
impressive new volume on the topic of this annual meeting. Lee, you've been one 
of the heroic figures in this arena, you ve made a very substantial contribution. Let 
me ask you, "Will the implementation be infinitely harder than the recipe?" 

YouVe set down, or helped to set down, a knowledge base. That's one thing. 
Transferring that knowledge base into a curricuL, . seeing to it that it s taught with 
the proper pedagogy, making sure it coincides with the real world of schooling is 
another ticket. 



Lee Shulman 

We're in danger all across the country in using the wrong strategy for trying to 
get the notion of knowledge base s implemented. And just a word about knowledge 
bases I think if you read the AACTE volume, and read it carefully, it will disabuse 
anyone of the notion that knowledge base is some sort of unitary, monolithic idea. 
Here are the 1 ,000 gems or which the entire practice of teaching rests. It's a much 
more complex and subtle notion, which leaves open a great deal of variation, a 
great deal of diversity, in its implementation among educators. 

The thing I worry about is this. If you look at the way in which across the country 
now people are tryingtoimplementconceptsof what everyone ought toknow-and 
I don't just mean in teacher education what >ou see is an extraordinary lack of 
trust in those who are doing the educating, and an enormous rise in suspicion 
among policy makers, citizens in general, about whether the educators can be 
trusted to do what they say they're going to do. Just several examples, in 




California, there's no doubt in anyone's mind that part of the knowledge base of 
teaching is being abb to read and write and use mathematical ideas competently. 
Let's set aside what competently means now. There's no question but that's a 
responsibility of ali educators in colleges and universities, to prepare people who 
can read and write and calculate. So what does California do with people who hold 
diplomas with Bachelors degrees from accredited four year institutions in Califor- 
nia? It makes them all take a test called the California Basic Education Skills Test, 
and if they can't pass that test it doesn't matter how many educators nave attested 
to their competence, they can't get into or out of a teacher education program. 

The same thing is happening everywhere. It's not just California, it's in nearly 
every state. And it's not just for teacher education programs. Many states, even 
though a kid gets a high school diploma, will not permit the kid to graduate unless 
he or she passes an external examination. 

The sort of work I'm doing now with a voluntary national board in one sense 
c (tributes to what I fear is a terrible distortion- namely, we're prepared to define 
what people ought to know. But we are not prepared to trust the educators who 
are supposedto teach those things and their judgments of qualit>. We erect larger 
and larger and increasingly bureaucratized systems of external examination, 
which do two things. One, they further erode the trust in the educators. Two they 
lead us who do the education to feel less and less responsible to do the quality 
control ourselves. Why should we bother carefully to assess and monitor and 
document what students going through our programs are really learning, and 
exercise real quality control within the program, if the state or somebody else is 
going to insist on testing them all again anyway? So you get a vicious circle. 

Louis Rubin 

Suppose someone doesn't do very well in learning the essential knowledge 
base. But out in the field, because they are quick, they're very clever. They 
somehow become wonderfully skilled in the classroom. They don't know the 
theories, they couldn't pass a test on the essential knowledge base, but they can 
teach like whiz. Do they deserve to stay? 

Lee Shulman 

The queslion presupposes that your way of measuring whether someone, "has 
the knowledgebase," does not include an assessment of whether they teach well. 
Aslongasthafsthe case, we've got a stupid way of measuring what people know. 
We must build into any measure of whether people have, quote, acquired the 
knowledge base. What's teaching? Teaching is a form of practice. The 
knowledge base of teaching, in order to be assessed, requires that you assess 
O 



whether someone can engage in practice. If there are bodies of tt ;ory that don't 
help people practice, so much worse for the bodies of theory. 



LouisJBubin 

They once asked Michelangelo, "How do you carve a horse?" He said, "How 
do you carve a horse? It's easy. You get a block of wood, you look at it, and you 
cut away the part that's not the horse." Lousy teacher, great sculptor. So he could 
do it, but he couldn't explain it. 

John, you pioneered for the last 30 years, or so in school/university collabora- 
tion. AACTE's 1989 theme, the year of your ascent to the presidency, is 
collaborator Is it an impossible dream? Consider. True collaboration requires 
a melding of theory and practice. It requires connective tissue between what fine 
teachers and administrators do and what research findings suggest. While there 
certainly is a body of a common ground, could major contradictions exist? 

John Goodlad 
Between the collaborating parties? 

Louis Rubin 

Yes. That is, the culture of the university and college being such that it is 
antithetical togenuine collaboration with schools and amassive resistance on the 
part of schools to view the academics from the universities as saviors. 

John Goodlad 

If one takes insights from the way it's been, elements of collaboration would 
appear to be antithetical, but I don't think it ought to be so. We're back into what 
is and what ought, which was discussed a little earlier on. 

Just taking the first part of your observation, it is always rather astounding to me 
that when an idea in our field suddenly gets popular, we find how qu<ckly we are 
able to report on something we were not doing two or three years ago. It only 
suggests to me that conferences provide a marvelous forum, for peoplo saying 
what they'd like to do, rather than a forum you can trust in regard to whether or not 
they're doing it. What I'm really saying here is that it's nice to think of the 
collaboration between university and the schools. I happen to believe, as I said 
on this videotape, that schools of education ought to have a responsibility for the 
educational health of the community. To say that the health of the community Is 
not our responsibility would be comparable to a school ~f public health saying we 
have no responsibility for disease control in the community. 



I think what' s embedded in your question is more whether or not we can do it. 
It is going to be very, very difficult. If some of you out there have not yet attempted 
to work in a truly collaborative project where the university people are not merely 
gathering data for research, or are not tellin g about their research, which they like 
to do, but rather areengaged in an area where there a> ^ overlapping self-interests, 
and those self- interests can only be met by satisfying the self interests of the other 
parties, that creates an agreement that is as difficult to fulfill and as easy to break 
as a marriage between two people. And that's what we're finding out. 

After working now f o r a number of years o n 1 4 formally organized such partner- 
ships in 1 4 states, I could tell you that it's three steps forward, two back, one step 
forward, three back. I've been working in one of these partnerships now for three 
years, simply trying to get the university people and the school people to si :k to 
a commitment that they made in my presence. By the time I get home and L ack 
in the office, the chairman of that governing board is calling me and saying, "John, 
can you come back?" It is very difficult. 

It seems to me that the most obvious aiea (or collaboration is the education of 
educators. The teachers want better teachers, the university has a responsibil- 
ity for educating them. As I said in that video, you can't get a better teacher if you 
don't have a good setting in which to educate that individual. Yet we're finding in 
our research that the teacher education faculty doesn't dare challenge the 
practices in the schools because if they do, the schools won'i take the student 
teacher back. I interviewed thousands of students last year and asked if there is 
any dissonance between what you're learning in your teacher education program 
on campus about the teaching of reading and what you have to do out there as a 
student teacher The answer was almost invariably, "Yes." I said, "What do you 
do about thai dissonance?" The students looked at me as though, "Well, dummy, 
I do as the Romans do." Andthen : ask them, "What do your professors thinkabout 
this?" "They tell us to do as the Romans do. When you finally get your own 
classroom, do it the way we're teaching you." if that's the case, why do we have 
student teaching at all? 

When I raise the question, "We've taught reading since the beginning of time 
with a slow group, a middle group, and a high group. They don't do it that way in 
most of the rest of the world. Do you talk about that with your student teacher and 
the cooperating teacher?" "Oh, no, we couldn't do that. This teacher would never 
take my students back." 

Do you ever raise the question as to why in this country and not in many other 
countries, when we go to the mathematical operations it's 2+2, 6+6, 12+12, 
322+426? We do that for montfis and years before we subtract them. And then 
we go through it in fractions and then we go thiough it in decimals. In other 
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countries, they-1+1,M, 1X1 P etc. What I'm saying is, this confrontation that has 
to occur is very, very difficult to get into and if you don t get into it, we aren t going 
to change anything. 

Louis Rubin 

You seem to have an uncanny ability to do the right thing at tiie right time. You 
have an impeccable sense of timing. You have seen fit at the present moment of 
time to embark on yet another major new program which you will do with as much 
consummate skill as youVe done in the past. The new program is the education 
of educators Is it not so that the exact same problems still exist and continue 
to exist in the period ahead? Can we defeat the enemy in that regard? 



Yes That's exactly the same answer in relation to teacher education programs 
and schools of education. When Ralph was chairman of the Department of 
Education at the University of Chicago, the field of education was barely coming 
into its own In order for that field to be defined within the university setting, it was 
necessary to do certain kinds of things at that time which had to do with 
emphasizing scholarly work within the university setting, where in education we 
had not done that. The field was new. 

When I was Dean of the Graduate School of Education at UCU\, the message 
to me was very clear. That is, bring the School of Education into modern times in 
regard to its scholarly work or it isn't going to be here. UCLA was looking for its 
place in the sun as a scholarly institution. 

Now, I think we're faced with a different kind of problem. I think we have 
demonstrated that we can be just as scholarly in a field that's probably more 
important than most of the fields within the university community. I think that we 
have gotto respondto a different drumbeat, andthat is, we have done exactly what 
Dewey warned us not to. We've cultivated very carefully the ways of the academic 
disciplines in regard to our existence. We have not cultivated the ways of the 
professional schools. In 1 902 or 1 903, in the secund yearbook of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education, John Dewey said, "As these new schools and 
colleges in education emerge, look to the other professions for your lessons and 
not to the arts and science departments." When i defended my colleagues for 
promotion at UCLA, I defended them against the criteria of the arts and sciences. 
Now I think we've got to introduce the criteria of the profession. In the University 
of California, the major professions already have established tho*e critena. The 
schools of education have not. 
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Again, we've been iimp, and I would use an example. In an interview with 
Michael Heyman, the Chancellor of the University of California at Berkeley, I asked 
him a question about what he had hoped would be happening in the School of 
Education five years after he had saved it by a letter that we all looked at with great 
interest ! said, " Is the School of Education doing what you wanted to do, what you 
had in mind?" He said, ' It is in the right direction." I said, "I sense a hesitation in 
your voice." And he said, "Well', frankly, I would Iiks to see those education 
professors messing around in the schools more." I said, "Mike, if they did, they 
wouldn't get promoted." He said, "Wait a minuie. ! came up through the Berkeley 
UC system, but I was a professor of law. When the academic committee examined 
my credentials, they asked what a professor of law was supposed to do and we 
told them what they did and we gave them the criteria. I've been chancellor here 
for quite a few years and I haven't got the faintest idea what the criteria are by 
means of which a school of education should and its faculty should be evaluated. 
Furthermore, I have never been told." 

Again, it's back to Lee's point. We've been altogether too limp in putting 
ourselves forward- we've demonstrated that we can be just as scholarly, just as 
hardnosed, as the other professions, but there are some human criteria and 
professional criteria that we have to meet. If we don't get those recognized, then 
I think the implications for what you're saying are, we'll squeeze out teacher 
education in the universities. 



Louis Rubin 

Lee, you've been much in print of late with respect to content relevant pedagogy 
and the matter of case studies. I assume what that implies is we ought to teach 
teachers what's most important to teach in US history , and then also arm them with 
specific pedagogical devices and procedures for teaching the Civil War. With 
respect to case studies, we ought to be able to find studies which depict actual 
practice at its best and use these as a vehicle for training. 

Now what you hear is people saying, "Well, if you have to have special peda- 
gogy for the Civil War, and special pedagogy for the parts of speech, and special 
pedagogy for each content area and each grade level, I'll rn^er be able to get 
enough preparation " That's one concern. With respect to case studies, suppose 
they give you the wrong case ne that doesn't fit my situation. I'm afraid that the 
august Dr. Shulman is ieadir^ astray. Is it possible? 

Lee Shulman 

There are two, I think, misconstruals in the question. One is the notion that 
content specificity is a matter of absolutely unrelated particulars, that simply have 
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to be memorized, much the way in which kids studying too much of history or 
science these days in the secondary schoo! see what they're studying as a matter 
of unrelated particulars that have to be memorized. 

There is no inconsistency between saying, on the one hand, there are funda- 
mental principles for the teaching of science or literature or literacy, and on the 
other saying that our students of teaching will understand how to use those 
principles best if we embed those principles in sets of compelling, memorable, 
powerful cases. The biggest mistake we could ma! :e isto try to select an j^ealcase 
for each of those principles. What you see is the best case based teaching. In 
other professions, the use of multiple cases is common 0 u that people don't have 
to depend on the one right case. People begin to se*j that as situations change, 
as contexts change, they begin to modify, adapt, and apply principles in different 
ways. There's always an n+1 case. So I think that it we were to teach these in 
the way whichyou asked the question, which \ know was meant to be provocative, 
we would be going down the wrong path. 

The other thing that I think is terribly important is that as much as possible we 
embedall the principles we teach in practice. Those who teach the Foundations, 
with a capital F, those of us who are philosophers and psychologists and other 
kinds of ologists, we have long prided ourselves on teaching courses that are so 
general and powerful we never have to Hnkthemto practice. That's sue! absolute 
nonsense. There's where some of tne first kinds of modifications have to occur. 

Tc *± personal example. One of the sorts of principles that I teach is the 
gnitive organization, of the necessity of having well-organized 
th at link to whd students already know and iay out a sense of what 
We've been teaching information processing for years as abstract 
^ r tennis Phillips and I, in a course class we taught a few weeks ago, had 
...j students read the prologue to Romeo and Juliet. Why? 

First of all, our principle is that we never teach foundations except wrapped 
around examples of practice. A quarter of our students are teaching literature. 
Most of them end ;p running into Romeo and Juliet before they know it. We read 
the prologue carefully. Funny thing about the prologue. The prologue of Romeo 
and Juliet- I don't know how recently y ouVe read it in about eight lines tells the 
reader that you're going to have a play here about a couple of star crossed lovers 
who are going to die by the end of the play. And now you raise the question. How 
are your students going to understand the banning of a play that gives away the 
end before it even starts? 

We spent the next hour and a half discussing both what it meant for there to be 
certain kinds of plays where the drama wa* not in knowing how it was going to end 
up, but in seeing how inexorably what you knew was going to happen was going 
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to unfold. In fact, we call them tragedies. There was a set of psychological 
principles that was both reflected in how you could teach it and in what made the 
play so exciting. 

That's content specific pedagogy, but it's also a principle teaching of founda- 
tions. I'm just trying to learn how to do that, and I think it's terribly important for all 
of us to give it a try. 

Louis Rubin 

If you look back upon your distinguished history and your many years, the 
economy is now problematic. Much of the reform that were talking about rests 
upon substantial funding. Do you, Ralph, think that the society will put forth the 
funds necessary to accomplish what John wants to do, what Lee wants to do, and 
what others here have in mind? 

Ralph Tvler 

Is there anything that we've discussed that takes money? 
Louis Rubin 

I think it's going to take some money to retrain and retool the practitioners now 
in the school. 

Ralph Tvler 
Why does it? 

Louis Rubin 
Because they expect to be paid for their time. 

Ralph Tyler 

Well, do they have to be? The point is, do we have to establish an environment 
in which everybody gets paid for everything. Those who are really conscientious 
about teaching will pay for their own time, will go and do things in the summers. 
I have never found in my experience that the most important reforms can't be 
bought It's nice I'm not objecting to having money, but the notion that you've 
got to wait tiil vou get money is a mistaken notion. 

Most o\ me money we spend in education is on the salaries of teachers. Why 
don't we try doing something else. If, for example, teachers a.e going to take time 
off for staff development, it's quite possible in the Coalition for School Improve- 
ment in Massachusetts for parents or children to take over a class for a day or two 
while the teachers are doing something else. What you Ve got to start with is the 
idea that these improvements could be made with the resources you've got or else 
you try to get them. But don't stop doing it because you don't see how you can get 
money for it. 
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Louis Rubin 

But, Ralph, in this age of "yuppydom," do you think we can rekindle the glory 
of the mission, get the zeal going again, and develop a kind of professional 
altruism? 



Ralph Tvler 

I think you're not attending to the fact that teachers want to be good teachers. 
They often spend a lot of time in their summers paying for tuition to get courses 
they want. They are professional people who want to help children learn and they 
care about children. And if they Ve got resources, they may need to be helped. We 
may get money for it- staff development but don't start out with the idea you need 
to start a program or that you must wait to do something creative until you get more 
money. 



Louis Rubin 

It takes a very unusual mind to analyze the obvic^. But these guys have done 
great. Questions from the floor? 

Question 

What I'm hearing in the sour milk analogy is similar to the high school teacher 
who said I won t take black or brown or under achieving youngsters because they 
aren't prepared. I don t know if I heard you right, because it seems to me a solution 
might look to diagnostic teaching, might look to other models of teacher prepara- 
tion. I'm in trie College of Science at my university so please help me with that 
solution. 



Lee Shulman 

To repeat, the question was some concern with my sour milk ane'ogy. Isn't 
that-if I can paraphrase simply displacing the responsibility away from our- 
selves? Aren't there alternatives that we could employ to try to overcome some 
of the problems that those who come to us come with? I'm certainly not interested 
in displacing those students. In fact, I suspect that one of the things that we're 
gcing to have to do is to create a set of what might be called bridging courses. At 
San Diego State they've been working on some of those, jointly taught between 
people from education and the arts and sciences to overcome and Integrate in 
response to some of those problems. 

What I don't want to do i^oimply continue the error of accepting whatever comes 
to us as inevitable, inexorable, and beyond our control. As an example, when we 
havfc, as Deboran Ball at Michigan State has demonstrated in her research, people 




with mathematics majors as undergraduates who when asked to explain a 
fundamental concept in mathematics cannot generate more than one example, 
one representation of a fundamental concept like the quadratic formula, there is 
a problem there that our colleagues in mathematics must address. I don't want 
to displace the problem 1 want tojoin them in solving that problem. Butldon twant 
them to think that because they've taught, quote, "their curriculum," it's as if now 
/ve got the bea r in our cabin and it's our job to skin it. Well, ! want some help 
with those who are growing the bears in the first place. Did I can get out of the milk 
analogy? 

Louis Rubin 

Seventy-five years ago in San Francisco I taught music appreciation. ! tried 
valiantly f orfive years to teach kids the structure of the symphony. I was miserable 
at it. A summer later, I watched Leonard Bernstein on television with one of hi3 
children's concerts and in 26 minutes, with incredible skill, he taught precisely what 
a symphony structure is. He could do it, I couldn't. In the piece you wrote, I think 
you used a line from "Stand and Deliver," where that marvelous teacher talks 
about a hole in the ground and a little pile of dirt. What about that kind of magic? 
Is that trainable? 

Lee Schulman 

Of course it's trainable. What people often don't understand, for example, about 
Mr Escalante and Garfield High School is what you see if you read the book that 
Jay Mathews wrote about Escalante, which is for me the most important figure 
in that book is not Escalante. It is the second calculus tether at Garfield High 
School who doesn't teach at all the way Escalante does, who is not as chansmatic. 
He teaches in a fundamentally sound but different way and achieves comparable 
results in calculus. I am not for a moment going to diminish Bernstein s genius nor 
the reasons why you went into the easier job of university teaching. I'm going to 
say that the reason we call the research we do 'studies of the wisdom of practice 
is not because we stop with identifying incredibly good practitioners and celebrat- 
ing their wisdom, but through studying them, we try to identify the principles we can 
then use, thecases we can then employ, to helpthose of us of more modest natural 
gifts learn to do similar things ourselves. I don t find those incompatible. 

Joh n Goodlad 

A questior isked if there is an ideal amou nt of time to spend in student teaching. 
1 don't think we know the answer to that question. Certainly it's the quality of it that 
counts. But I just want to observe the degree to which teaching is, if you will, a 
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hands-on activity in the sense of the physician with hands on activity. It's a hands- 
on, interactive kind of process and how little opportunity we provide for that in most 
teacher education progiams. That is, teaching and teacher education programs 
demand the same kind of oassivity of the students that I described in A Place 
Called School, Ernie Boyer, in his book on college, said the same thing about the 
college that he had said aboui the secondary school. I think the importance here 
with time is the decree to which it becomes a process of inquiry with regard to the 
processes of teaching. You want to place student teachers in ideal circumstances 
where they'll learn ideal ways of teaching. I'd rather that they sawthat. Then others 
would say, "But shouldn't they see some of the real world, the bad things that are 
going on." I'm quite willing for them tc see that. But I want it to be an inquiring, 
analytical process into whether or not that's good teaching. 

What I'm concerned about in student teaching, what I have to tell you I didn't see 
a great deal of, is that the student, the cooperating teacher, and the teacher 
educator and those two people might be one person- are engaged in always 
askin . "Why?" We've been told over and over that teachers in the schools don't 
have tii.,o to inquire into whether I do it this way or that way, they must decide. But 
they ought to be inquiring after the act, at least, as to why I did it that way. 

I'm willing to say that there probably ought to be at least a year during which time 
one is active in a school situation as an inten. engaged in this kind of inquiry. But 
I'm unwilling to say that there oughtto be a month's studentteaching or two months 
student teaching or three months student teaching, if it's lousy, more of it only 
probably makes it lousier. 

Question 

Every year we come to these meetings and we get stimulated and go home all 
fired up. I'm glad to do that because it's a lot of fun for all of us. But when I get 
back home there are a few things I really hate to do. One of them is to call my 
alumni and ask for money , the other one is to get politically involved. And yet 1 can't 
help but think that when we talk to each other, we are just whistling Dixie or 
engaged in asound and fury exercise alone. I do believe that we're going to have 
to become more politically actue and we're going to ha /e to get out there and work 

with the general public because the education establishment simply is not going 
to solve these problems. 

Louis Rubin 

That's a lovely question. Gentlemen, can we spread the gospel you've been 
preaching? To accomplish these things that weVe been talk.ng aucit, we have 
to get others to come with us. Can we do that? Can we o-jt an esprii de corps 
going? 
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Ralph Tvler 

If we understand what is required to do that, we must help other people go 
through the same processes of thinking and acting that we've done. Unless they 
go through that process of analysis, it is superficial. The danger always is that 
movements come along. The movement in the 19thcenturj education, like the 
movement for kindergartens, was only vaguely understood. But everyone got 
excited. They didn't go through the study necessary to see that these were proper 
solutions to the problems they had. The result was that when people tned them, 
they didn't work very wo!I and they quickly gave it up. There is no way by which 
teachers could learn to teach except by going through teaching and questioning 
and understanding the way we're talking about. You can't just tell people things 
and expect them to learn. 

My father, aminister, hadusevery morning after breakfast read ^selection from 
the Bible. And then he'd say, "What are you going to do about it? w The next day 
we had to report what we'd done. So there is no sense in talking about things if 
you don't do something about them. 

Louis Rubin 

Thank you. Let it be celebrated within thbSe halls that we had a stimulating, 
electric, and informative session. Let it further be proclaimed throughout the land, 
especially in airports across the North American continent and m corridors in 
universities to which you will return, that the 41st Annual Convention of AACTE 
was damn good. 
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Summary and Final Remarks 



This volume attempted to reflect the scope, range, and power of the presenta- 
tions made at the 1989 AACTE Conference on Collaboration. It is the hope of the 
editors and authors that it will be useful to those who would begm partnerships by 
providing a series of roadmaps for those who would engage in collaborative 
activities. No one ever said collaborative programs were eas>, democracies 
always take more time and effort, but consider the rewai is when they work well. 
Collaborations are democracies in action, requiring that each participant assume 
responsibility for their part of the effort, acquiring rights of exprt^o. . and franchise 
in the governance of the enterprise, and sharing in the fewardo. But learning to 
make a democracy work requires a sh<* ed knowledge base, skilled practitioners, 
data collection, application, and the gadf lys who ask the necessary, though often 
embarrassing, questions about emperors and clothes. 

Almost every selection in this volume presents a listing and explanation of the 
various factors necessarily present in working ^ollaboratives. It is interesting to 
note that only in the last panel presentation did the notion of trust emerge as an 
essential feature of collaborative efforts. In addition to knowledge and experience, 
partners in collaborative relations must trust each other. Remember, Ralph Tyler s 
story: 

My father, a minister, had us every morning after breakfast read a 
selection from the Bible. And then he 'd say, what are you going to do 
about it? The next day we had to report what we d done. So there is 
no sense in 'liking about things if you don't do something about them. 

Ralph Tyler's father trusted his children to take the lesson to heart and imple- 
ment the teachings in the book. The participants in a collaborative effort trust each 
other to do what as they say in accomplishing the tasks of the project. This book 
simply provides some lessons. There is no sense in talking about collaboration if 
you don't do something about it. 
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